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ONEY paid for a book which is not used after it is 

bought is worse than wasted. A useless book occupies 
useful space, accumulates dust, and is an eyesore to its pos- 
sessor, who never looks at its covers without wishing he had 
his money back. 

The Century DICTIONARY is a book that people use every 
day in the week. The dust never has a chance to settle on it. 
It does not take up any space on the bookshelves, for a con- 
venient stand has been designed for its accommodation, so 
compact that it will fit into a corner of the smallest room. 
The CentuRY DICTIONARY is so cheap a book, at the present 
price, that the man who buys it now will always remember with 
pleasure that its purchase was 


A BARGAIN. 


He will be glad, too, that he bought it before the price had 
been increased, as it will be in a short time, defore the next 
number of thts Review appears. A limited edition is offered 
at a minimum price, in order that this great word-book 
and fact-book may receive, as quickly as possible, the best of 
all advertisements—the commendation of people who have 
bought it and used it. At the price established by the pub- 
lishers, the CENTURY DICTIONARY could never have attained a 
broad popularity, for it was too costly a work for the more 
modest sort of libraries. Zhe Zimes inaugurates its issue of the 
work by distributing the first impression at 


A REDUCTION OF 45 per cent. 


from this regular price. By sacrificing the profit which would 
have accrued from the sale at an ordinary price of a few 
thousand copies, a book can in this manner be more directly, 
and more quickly, presented to public attention than by any 
other means. In the case of the CENTURY DICTIONARY this 
introductory sale is nearly finished. A great number of letters 
from pleased purchasers have been received and published by 
The Times. The persons who wrote these letters have talked 
to their friends about the book. 

A broad and lasting demand has been established ; the limited 
edition is nearly exhausted ; and the provisional price must soon 
give way to a price more closely in accordance with the usual 
course of bookselling, Meantime it is still possible for the 
reader to take advantage of the opportunity. 

It is of interest, in this connection, to note that more than 
half the purchasers of Zhe 7imes Reprint of the ‘* Encyclopzedia 
Britannica” failed to act upon just such an intimation as this. 
More than 9,000 waited until after the price of the Encyclopadia 


One 
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sent 

with the 
Order 
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on the 
next page, 
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before 


receiving 
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complete 
work. 


AN ADMIRABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT— nothing else more handsome, more 
useful, and more dignified can be had for a cash outlay of only One Guinea. But 


before Christmas the price will have been increased, and the order should therefore 
be sent at once. 
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had been increased, paying, at last, more money for precisely the same article. The best way to 
avoid such a mischance in the case of the CENTURY DICTIONARY is to make immediate use of the 
order form which appears at the end of this advertisement. A preliminary payment of but one 
guinea is the only outlay to be made in order to secure a copy of the limited edition at the 
introductory price, but the order should be sent without loss of time. 


The Century Dictionary, an Encyclopedia of Words. 
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N absolutely new work, compiled from original sources. The only great work of reference 
begun and carried to completion in the closing years of the Nineteenth Century. 

‘ight massive volumes. Over 7,000 large quarto pages. Large clear open type; easy to read 
attractive to the eye. 4 
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Contains over 300,000 pithy quotations, illustrating every shade of meaning of every descriptive 
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valuable general and technical information, arranged for quick reference, 

Nearly every page illuminated by fine original wood-cuts and half-tones, drawn by the most 
competent artists obtainable. Over 7,000 Illustrations in all. 

Goes more deeply into the history, etymology, and changes of meaning, and contains more synonyms, 
cross-references, lists of allied words, and means of philological study, than any existing lexicon. 

dited by Prof. WM. DwicHtT WHITNEY, whom the Atheneum recognizes as ‘‘one of the 
most distinguished philologists in the world” ; with the assistance of 500 specialists in every field 
of human knowledge. 

With a single exception (the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica’), the most expensive work of reference 
ever published. Cost £200,000 to produce. 

The newest, the largest, the most accurate, the most exhaustive, and the most interesting 
Dictionary ever published. 


SPECIMEN PAGES.—A richly illustrated pamphlet containing specimen pages from Tue CENTURY DICTIONARY may be 
had, gratis and post free, upon application to the Manager of The Times. 


LIMITED EDITION 


offered by Oye Times of 
THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: Temporary Prices, 


EIGHT HANDSOME VOLUMES. 12 inches high, 9 inches wide, 2) inches deep. 


HALF MOROCCO BINDING, THREE-QUARTER LEVANT BINDING FULL IND 
£13 in Cash, or 18 Monthly Payments (which we recommend), £15 in Cash, £18 in ct ene =... 
of ONE GUINEA each. or 15 ontaly Pay — of of ONE GUINEA eac 
e . . 
The Century Bookcase, 3ls. 6d. The Century Bookcase, 31s. 6d. The Century Bookcase, 31s. 6d. 


Norg.—If the purchaser sends a cheque for the full amount at the cash price shown above, he will effect a saving of One 
Shilling in the Guinea, and no Order Form need be used. The Form which follows is for the use of purchasers who 
prefer to make monthly payments. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—OrRDER Foro. All Cheques should be drawn to the Order of H. E. HOOPER 
Tae ManaGer, The Times, PRINTING House Square, LONDON, E.C. (Rate) senda dedinnneseaeidnatsa 1899. 
I enclose One Guinea. Please send me Tue CENTURY 13 guineas. 


{Thre Morocco, price Strike out two 
ree-quarter Levant, price 15 guineas. - 

Full Morocco, price Wguinene. . of these lines. 

The balance of which sum [agree to pay you or any one you appoint, at the rate of One Guinea a month; my next pay- 
ment upon delivery of the complete 8 volumes, and my succeeding payments on the corresponding day of each month 
following. Until such payments are complete, I engage that the volumes, not being my property, shall not be disposed of 
by sale or otherwise. I further agree that if owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the 
volumes cannot be delivered, the return of the deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 


DIcTIoNARY bound in 


I also enclose 31s. 6d. for Taz CENTURY Bookcase. Strike out if bookcase not wanted, 
Re i icioenimucwsicpecnasutacsntusweesdubnbeucopeniine deckicentiniaaintiadianboniaan snsaiiemaaaaities 
CD inncnccmitsinaverciodindenidnsesseahienrshewdianneneiliies aelsnaagiaiebmmbanaaah oases 


The option of making monthly payments is offered to residents in the United Kingdom only. 
I niin se tnades sinter miissscte ain ctttisaad cecbintdin isi. 
If books are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the purchaser should vist 


here the name of the railway company or shipping agent in London to whom delivery is 
to be made. Beyond the London postal district, carriage will be at purchaser's one 


Detached order forms may be obtained from The Times. Specimen Volumes may be seen, and orders booked s 
Chappell & Co.’s, Planoforte Manufacturers, 50, New Bond Street, or at Messrs. Street & Co.’s, 164, Picosdilly. og 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


Second Edition Now Ready. 


THE COLOSSUS. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 6s. 


Pall Mail Gazette :—‘“ The characters in this delightful story are drawn with quite amazing 
cleverness. There is also much brilliant dialogue, there is much admirable phrasing, and beyond 
all doubt ‘ The Colossus,’ bright, clever, and always entertaining, is an excellent piece of work.” 
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A Memoir. By the Right Hon. Earl Grey. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 16s. 
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By R. T, PrircHETT, Marine Painter to the R.T.Y.C. With more than 50 Full-Page Illustrations 
of various Craft. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 


An Exposition and Criticism of the Systems of Hoppes, LocKE, BURKE, BENTHAM, MILL, and 
MAINE. By WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy at 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS AND ENDINGS. 


Hints for Playing the Game of Small Talk and other Society Pastimes. By Mrs, HuGu BELL. 
Square 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN IN SAN FRANCISCO. “eos; ons Er 
Selected and Edited b N . 
POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. “With 7 Photogravure Ilustrations.. Grown Sven Ss, 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By C. W. Oman, Author of *‘ A History of England,” *‘ The Art of War,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street- 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


Second Edition (completing 18,000 copies), Ready Everywhere, 6s. 


RED POTTAGE, 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


Author of “ Diana on ” “The Danvers Jewels,” &c. 


- Some Press ©pinions. 
Spectator. 

“The plot of ‘Red Pottage,’ ingenious, original, and abounding in strong 
dramatic situations, would alone have secured for it the eager attention of critics 
and public alike. Miss Cholmondeley does not rely on plot alone. She under- 
stands the art of making her characters not merely thrill us at crises, but interest 
us in the normal intervening spaces of their lives. Criticism is disarmed by the 
freshness, the strength, and the pathos of this brilliant and exhilarating novel, by 
far the most exciting and original of the present season.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“The only possible reason for saying so little of the other characters of this 
book is the absorbing interest of those already mentioned. Indeed, Miss 
Cholmondeley’s canvas is so crowded, her wealth of material is so great, that at 
times she cannot cope with it all, but is forced to go from one to the other. But 
nothing can detract from the excellence of her work and the absorbing interest 
it excites. The book is full of dramatic incidents and picturesque situations, but 
these are lost sight of in our contemplation of the characters Miss Cholmondeley 
puts before us—characters of real life, redrawn for us with no slight knowledge and 
mastery. For completeness and finish, for quiet excellence, her book must go 
right to the front of contemporary literature.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. ° 


‘ There can be no two questions as to the notable character of this admirable 
essay in fiction. Viewed from any standpoint, whether as a strenuous and charming 
literary achievement, as an analysis of human motives and human action, or as a 
presentation of a powerful and picturesque story, ‘ Red Pottage’ is deservedly entitled 
lo a very advanced place among the novels of the year. Nothing in recent fiction, 
or indeed in any fiction for a long time, has surpassed in dramatic force, or in the 
nature of its ultimate surprise, the deadly crusade in which Lord Newhaven aims 
at securing vengeance for the wrong that has been done to him.” 


Daily News. 

**In days when a really good novel, amid the constant glut of fiction, is as far 
to seek as the miner’s nugget, ‘ Red Pottage,’ by Mary Cholmondeley, shines with 
proportionate brightness.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


“In many respects Miss Cholmondeley challenges comparison with Charlotte 
Bronte. Her work is more sophisticated, more modern, less inspired by genius ; 
but she has much the same gift of divining things and persons that must be outside 
her own experience, the same sincerity, and nearly the same insight into the deep 
places of the human soul. * 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, STRAND. 
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Harley Street, W. 
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As supplied to —, Park 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Rarely has a political speech been awaited with 

ae See keener interest, either in this country or else- 
os where, than that of the British Premier at the 

Lord Mayor’s banquet on November 9th, which was expected 
both to foreshadow the policy of the Government as regards the 
future settlement of South Africa and to define the attitude of 
this country towards any other countries who might meditate 
interference at some stage of the Boer war. The speech was 
worthy of a great and critical occasion, and gave complete satis- 
faction not only to the select audience which heard it, but also to 
the wider British audience that read it. At such a period as that 
through which we are passing Lord Salisbury’s presence at the 
Foreign Office is felt to be indispensable, and the bare suggestion 
that, under the influence of a crushing private sorrow, he might be 
disposed to relinquish his post has excited consternation in all 
classes of the community. When the history of the present crisis 
comes to be written, it will be found that the Premier’s impressive 
warning completed the débacle of the grotesque Concert of Europe, of 
which Count Muravieff—the Russian Foreign Minister—had talked 
so indiscreetly in Paris. Such is the Boer-like ignorance of this 
country prevailing in foreign capitals that whenever our statesmen 
appear to hesitate in their utterances, such faltering is invariably 
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interpreted as marking the moment for inflicting some diplomatic 
humiliation upon us, and thus gratifying the envy, hatred, and 
malice which it is the fate of the British Empire to inspire 
is less successful Empires. We should also bear in mind that the 
Continental Powers are all terrified of one another, France of 
Germany, Germany of Russia, and Russia of Germany. Anglo- 
phobia is regarded as a convenient and comparatively safe vent for 
national animosity. In France it has been deliberately fomented 
by the Military Party since the manifest military preponderance of 
Germany rendered La Revanche a perilous policy. For a land war 
would mean the invasion of France and her liquidation as a Great 
Power, besides the personal risk of her adult manhood; but a 
sea war would involve, at the worst, the loss of some battleships, 
a few hundred sailors, and colonies for which the ordinary 
Frenchman cares nothing. Then again, military France believes 
in the possibility of invading and walking over England during 
the accidental absence of the British Navy. We should therefore 
realize that an Anglo-French war is viewed very differently by our 
neighbours to a Franco-German war. That is one of the chief 
keys to Anglophobia—it is safer to hate us than anyone else. 
Again, foreign nations being saddled with large armies, naturally 
see things through military eyes, and think that, because we have 
a small army, we are even more frightened of them than they are 
of one another. The more often, therefore, they are told in clear 
and commanding language by a pacific statesman such as Lord 
Salisbury, that, while anxious to cultivate friendly relations with 
other nations, we have no intention of submitting vital Imperial 
interests to the cognizance of any European combination, the more 
likely is peace to be preserved. The Premier has rendered a con- 
spicuous service to all whom it may concern by shattering the 
legend that we can be coerced by Emperors or cowed by the Pope. 


After thanking the distinguished company—which 
Tur UsiteD contained unusually few foreign diplomatists—for 
TATES AND ° : . ° 

Germany. their reception of the toast of “Her Majesty’s 
Ministers,” to which he had replied “for many 

years in this hall,” the Premier added, “but never before have 
I answered for it under circumstances which justified me in 
appealing so confidently to your sympathy and support than 
in thé present grave condition of public affairs.” Very few 
Englishmen have the gift of saying exactly the right thing about 
the United States. They either in their ignorance say something 
peculiarly irritating to the Americans or in their fulsome 
amiability become somewhat nauseous. Lord Salisbury invari- 
ably manages to say something equally truthful and tactful, 
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something equally pleasant to the American and the English 
public. On the present occasion he was not less successful 
than usual. His tenure of the Foreign Office is largely responsible 
for the improved relations he thus described :—“ For many years 
past—for several years past—our relations and our cordial feelings 
towards our kinsmen on the other side of the Atlantic have been 
constantly growing in intensity and force. And, though neither 
we interfere with the affairs of their continent nor they interfere 
with the affairs of ours, we feel that now we can always look for 
sympathy and fair-hearing among those who share with us so vast 
a mission for the advancement of mankind.” He followed this 
up with a dexterous reference to other nations, throwing the 
responsibility for the Anglophobe campaign exclusively upon 
the Continental Press, which, however, in some countries re- 
ceives official inspiration, and in all endeavours to pander to the 
prejudices of its readers:—“ Perhaps you will think that I am 
sanguine when I say that on the Continent of Europe we have no 
hostilities to fear. Well, to those people who do not take in news- 
papers I can say that we have no hostilities to fear whatever. 
There is, undoubtedly, a certain acerbity of tone among those who 
furnish information and pleasure to the readers of the public 
prints in foreign parts. But I can say with great confidence that 
{ do not believe that that trend of opinion affects the peoples of 
foreign countries, and I am quite certain that it does not affect 
their Governments.” In discussing the Samoa argreement, of 
which the conclusion had been announced that day, the Premier 
gracefully alluded to Germany in more friendly terms than any 
German statesmen ever speaks of England :— 

‘It has so happened that this morning you have had the intelligence of an 
agreement between ourselves and that one of the Continental States with which 
we have for many years entertained relations of sympathy and friendship beyond 
all others. Samoa is not of itself a very important matter. If I were to tell you 
that it consists of the islands of Upolu, Savaii, and Tutuila, I am afraid that I 
should not add much to your knowledge, and I am bound gratefully to acknow- 
ledge that, having held the seals of the Foreign Office for many years, it has 
added largely to my geographical information. But Samoa is of importance 
because it did constitute a subject of difference between us and a nation whose 
goodwill we value very highly. I do not know quite clearly why the German 
people and Government attached so much importance to the island of Upolu ; but 
they did so; and we have been very glad to find a means, without in the least 
diminishing the rights and advantages of England, to gratify their feelings and 
sentiments in that respect. The agreement is a complicated one ; but, roughly, 
it may be said that the Germans had great interests in this land, because they 
had invested large amounts in the cultivation of it, and had constructed a great 
commerce of which they were proud. The island, therefore, to them had a special 
value. To us islands only have a value, as a rule, in as far as they furnish good 
harbours ; and Upolu furnished a very bad harbour. Well, under those circum- 


stances we were glad to accept a renunciation of the treaty claims and rights of 
Germany in another island—the island of Tonga—where there is an admirable 
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and unmistakable harbour, We take away the harbour, and the Germans take 
away the territory in which, for many reasons, they are specially interested ; and 
I believe that we have arrived at that very remarkable phenomenon—an agree- 
ment which is pleasing and advantageous in equal degrees to both of the Powers 
who have signed it. But this is interesting to us particularly as an indication 
that at the present moment our relations with the German people are all that we 
could desire.” 


After referring to the war,* as the subject of 

4 oe Annee, ®bsorbing interest, which has been “ adorned with 
so many feats of heroism and skill, but saddened 

with so many losses, which go home to all our hearts,” the 
Premier deprecated aj certain criticism. “About two months 
ago—I do not think it was more, but two or three months 
ago—we were told by the most authoritative voice outside the 
ranks of Her Majesty's Government that there was no occasion 
for military preparations. Since that time we have been 
blamed because there were not more military preparations. But 
I think that, if you will look at the matter closely, you will see 
that neither one criticism nor the other was at all relevant to the 
events which have taken place. It is often said, especially abroad, 
that we are a strong nation attacking a weak one. But so long as 
the principal part of our forces is separated by an interval of five 
or six weeks from the field of their action, it would be rather more 
true to say that we were a weak nation fighting with a strong 
one.” In discussing the causes of the war, the Prime Minister 
argued that in any case we must have found ourselves in 
a state of military inferiority as regards the Boers :—* What 
was the cause of the war and of the ultimatum? It was 
not caused by any demand that we made. It so happened that at 
the moment the ultimatum was issued we had withdrawn our 
demands, and there was none before the Transvaal Government. 
It was because we had taken measures to increase the amount of 
our forces in that part of Her Majesty’s dominions. But if that 
had been done a month or two months sooner exactly the same 
result would have taken place. The moment that you showed 
signs of raising your forces in that part of her Majesty’s dominions 
to an equality with the forces opposed to them the ultimatum would 
have been issued and the war would have been begun. It is idle, 
therefore, to say that from that cause or from any delay there was. 
a want in the requisite military preparations. The evil dates 
further back. It dates from those unfortunate arrangements 
of 1881 and 1884. Under those arrangements, by which ‘we 
deliberately permitted a community that was obviously hostile 


* The reader is referred to the closing pages of this number for an account. 
of the Boer war. 
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to enjoy an unbounded and unlimited right of accumulating the 
munitions of war to be used against ourselves, year after year that 
accumulation of munitions of war was made. By their very nature 
they could only have been directed against us, and, hampered by 
those arrangements, it was impossible that we should avoid the 
interval of trial and danger which necessarily intervened between 
the moment when war was declared and the moment when our 
forces to accept the contest could appear on the field. It is there- 
fore wholly irrelevant to attribute to that circumstance the length 
of time which has elapsed and the difficulty with which the 
preparations have been accomplished.” 


Lord Salisbury made a caustic reference to the 
o — I accepted Continental view of the South African 
AnaLopnose. War, selecting as his victim a typical Frenchman 
—an ex-Minister, M. Etienne :— 


‘I saw it stated the other day, not by a chance writer, but by a man who 
had been a member of a French Government, that this war had for its object the 
gratification of the lusts of greedy lords who desire to share in the participation 
among themselves of the gold and diamonds of the Transvaal. I beg to assure 
that gentleman that the Cabinet have not had one farthing either from the Trans- 
vaal or any other gold-field. I would go further, and say that England as a whoie 
would have no advantage from the possession of gold-mines, except so far as her 
Government conferred the blessings of good government upon those who had the 
prosecution of that industry. Every industry that is prosecuted successfully 
breeds commerce. All commerce produced is to the advantage of England, and 
all industries and all commerce flourish better under that good government which 
she furnishes than under any regimen of the world. But that is the limit of our 
interest. We seek no gold-fields. We seek no territory. What we desire is 
equal rights for all men and all races, and security for our fellow-subjects and for 
the Empire. I will not ask by what means those results are to be obtained. The 
hour for asking that has not yet come. But those are the objects, those are the 
only objects, that we seek, and we do not allow any other considerations to cross 
our path.” 


In closing his pregnant speech, Lord Salisbury uttered the striking 
warning to ambitious outsiders which had so salutary an effect on 
the international situation :— 


‘* T have seen it suggested—it seems to be a wild suggestion—that other foreign 
Powers will interfere in this conflict, and will, in some form or other, dictate to 
those who are concerned in it what its upshot should be. Do not let any man 
think that it is in that fashion that the conflict will be concluded. We shall have 
to carry it through ourselves. The interference of nobody else will have any 
effect upon it ; in the first place, because we should not accept of an interference 
by anybody, and, in the second place, because I am convinced that no such idea is 
present to the mind of any Government in the world. Within my recollection 
there have been some five or six great wars involving at their close some great 
territorial modification, but, except as provided by treaties, in no one of those wars 
has any third nation ventured to interfere with the combatants ; in no one of those 
wars has any nation claimed the right to determine what the issue of the contest or 
its terms should be. They do not claim that right, because it is not according to 
international law that they should possess it, Therefore such dreams as that 
should be set aside. It is not in that direction that we should look.” 
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As regards the final settlement the Government remains absolutely 
unhampered by any pledges, and the marplots who misinterpret 
Lord Salisbury’s words must be ignorant of the English lan- 
guage :—“ Whenever we are victorious we shall consult the vast 
interests which are committed to our care. We shall consult the 
vast duties which it lies upon us to perform, and, taking counsel 
of the uniform traditions of our Colonial Government and of the 
moderation and equal justice to all races of men which it has been 
our uniform practice to observe, I have no doubt that we shall so 
arrange that the issue of this conflict will confer good government 
upon the area where it rages, and will give a security that is sorely 
needed for the future from the recurrence of such dangers, from 
the necessity of any such exertions, and the restoration of peace 
and civilization to that portion of the world.” To the plain man 
the wisest policy to be pursued at the close of the military régime 
which will certainly have to be maintained in the Transvaal, and 
probably in the Orange Free State, for some time after the termi- 
nation of hostilities, is to incorporate the conquered territories in 
the British Empire, while conferring upon them as much local 
autonomy as may be practical and prudent. Let us, however, keep 
our minds open for the present, and avoid imprisoning ourselves in 
any formula. At the end of this number will be found a protest by 
Sir Henry Meysey-Thompson against the magnanimous settlement 
sketched last month by Mr. Evelyn Ashley. The stricken field, the 
death of so many gallant soldiers, the treacherous tricks played by 
the Boers, the enormous losses inflicted upon the British popula- 
tion in South Africa, and the terrible sufferings they have so 
stoically and heroically borne, cannot fail to influence the ultimate 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. Again, the conduct of the 
Dutch of Cape Colony will necessarily be viewed as a whole. 
While many of the small fry have joined their Boer brothers, Mr. 
Schreiner’s absolutely correct attitude has received recognition 
from his most hostile critics. 


In discussing the European situation last month 

A CHARITABLE we were inclined, on the strength of information 

) gathered in St. Petersburg, to represent the 

Russian Government as being indisposed to take unfriendly ad- 
vantage of our anxieties in South Africa. Not only has the 
Russian Emperor publicly committed himself to a policy of peace, 
but if there is any country in the world to whom peace would 
appear to be a vital interest that country is Russia. We therefore 
assumed that Russia would act in a sensible manner. However 
disappointed the Emperor may be at the failure of the Hague 
Conference to prevent the Boer war, as a friend of peace he 
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can hardly desire to see a great extension of that war. From 
the Hague standpoint the next best thing to the prevention 
of a war is its localization. In this belief we were disposed to 
ignore the ravings of the Russian Press, which is neither 
able nor well-informed, and quoted a communiqué sent from 
St. Petersburg to the Politische Correspondenz of Vienna 
(October 26th)—an organ occasionally inspired by the Russian 
Foreign Office—as expressing “ the real mind and purpose of the 
Russian Government.” According to this statement “the sup- 
position that Russia has anything to do with the complications in 
South Africa, or even thought of taking advantage of the British 
forces being elsewhere engaged in order to create difficulties in 
Asia, is entirely void of foundation. The Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg has taken up the attitude of an impartial spectator of the 
Anglo-Transvaal campaign, and will maintain the strictest neu- 
trality.” The article wound up by declaring that it was quite a 
mistake to infer that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg wished to favour 
the Transvaal. To many Englishmen the position thus defined 
promised a welcome improvement of relations between this coun- 
try and Russia. They foresee that without some understanding 
between us, at any rate as regards Asian questions, Great Britain 
is likely to find herself at a disastrous disadvantage in doing busi- 
ness with Germany, who owes her remarkable diplomatic position 
to the friction between London and St. Petersburg. Whether 
any appreciable body of Russians in a position to influence their 
foreign policy share this opinion we cannot say, as no public 
discussion is permitted in that country. But every development 
that occurs furnishes an additional argument in favour of 
closing the office of “the honest broker” in Berlin, who some- 
times takes toll of one client, sometimes of the other, and 
not infrequently of both—over the same transaction. If the 
Russians like it we don’t. 


Foreign affairs are not, however, a matter of senti- 


CouNT ment or common-sense or rumour, but of hard 
MUPAVIRFF’S facts, which are often uncommonly difficult to get at 


as the chief conversations usually take place between 
two men bound to secrecy, while the most important transactions 
are equally shrouded in mystery. It only transpired, e.g., last year 
that it was by Prince Bismarck’s advice, tendered in 1870, that Russia 
tore up the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris, while Austria 
only learnt in 1896 that Germany had sterilized the Triple 
Alliance by a private treaty with Russia behind Austria’s back, 
under which the latter would have found herself abandoned by her 
supposed ally in the event of a war with Russia. Happily, Count 
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Muravieff, the present Russian Foreign Minister, is anything but a 
Bismarck, and his intrigues soon become public property. He 
recently spent three weeks in Paris, and talked so loudly of an anti- 
British combination that the man in the street got wind of it. The 
Echo de Paris (November 1st) was the first newspaper to refer to the 
matter, of which it gave a garbled account, and characteristically 
used the information simply to discredit the Waldeck-Rousseau 
Government. According to this version :— 


‘*Count Muravieff came to Paris to urge on M. Deleassé that the moment 
had come for a combined action of the Continental Powers in the various ter- 
ritorial questions awaiting solution in Asia and Africa. Hitherto the difficulty of 
negotiation between France and Germany had been the great obstacle in the way 
of any such common action. Count Muravieff made a suggestion, devised with 
a view to obviating this difficulty. He proposed that the Franco-Russian Alliance 
should be made the subject of a definite treaty, establishing both its offensive and 
defensive nature, and that this treaty should be published and receive the rati- 
fication of the French Chambers. The terms of the alliance having been thus 
divulged, Russia would be free to come to an understanding with Germany as re- 
gards the territorial questions referred to above; while France, as the acknow- 
ledged ally of Russia, would be implicitly included in these negotiations, without 
being called upon to participate in them directly. In this way the result aimed 
at would be obtained without wounding French susceptibilities. M. Delcassé 
at once gave his approval to this policy, and M. Waldeck-Rousseau shared his 
views. When Count Muraviefi’s proposals were laid before the Cabinet, how- 
ever, they were summarily rejected by the Radical or Jacobin* element that enters 
so largely into its composition. In the face of this hostility nothing could be 
done, and Count Muravieff had to leave Paris, his carefully laid plans thwarted 
by the party which considers that France should abstain at all costs from a policy 
of adventure.” 


There is undoubtedly a substratum of truth in the foregoing 
passage, though we may dismiss as fantastic Count Muravieffs 
proposed machinery for bringing France and Germany together. 
Nor need we accept the parts alloted to particular Ministers. The 
gist of the story was confirmed a few days later (November 6th) 
from St. Petersburg by the able and well-informed correspondent 
of The Morning Post, who scored a brilliant success last year by 
his early publication of the Anglo-Russian railway agreement. 
Here is his account of the Muraviett intrigue :— 

“The rumours lately current that certain of the Continental Powers have been 
meditating some sort of combined action to the detriment of British interests have 
not been without foundation. I have learned from a Russian source, and I can 
rely on the accuracy of the information, that a definite attempt has been made to 
bring about a combination between Russia, France, Germany, and Spain with the 
object of embarrassing Great Britain in the settlement of the Transvaal question 
Not merely have unofficial suggestions been made by one Power to another, but the 
proposal has been formally discussed by the various Governments concerned. 


* English Conservatives should note that, as a general rule, foreign politi cian 
accused of friendliness towards England are denounced by Anglophobes as 
Radicals, Jacobins, or Socialists. Our most bitter enemies are the Clericals 
and Reactionaries 


. 
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Russia, France, and Spain, as Count Muravieff found \in the course of his recent 
journeys, were agreed as to the desirability of intervention, but the success of the 
movement was wrecked by the refusal of Germany, the only one of the four 
Powers directly interested in South Africa, to take the part proposed to her. The 
procedure which would have been followed would probably have somewhat re- 
sembled that adopted a few years ago in the case of Japan. A Joint Note re- 
questing the reference of the Transvaal question to arbitration would have been 
addressed to the British Government, which would thus have been confronted by 
an almost overwhelming force. The adhesion of Spain to the combination appears 
to have been desired for the purpose of isolating and considerably weakening the 
British position at Gibraltar.” 


It is evidently easier to prepare schemes for coercing the British 
Empire than to executethem. Four years ago Germany played the 
réle allotted in the foregoing passage to Count Muravieff, and 
France played the part now attributed to Germany. Perhaps on 
the next occasion Russia may be the dissentient ? 


The story of Count Muraviett’s little plot as related 
in Paris does not quite tally with the St. Peters- 
burg version, but the feature common to both 
versions—the existence of the plot—is unquestionably true. The 
Russian Foreign Minister led the French to think that perfide 
Albion’s day of reckoning had come at last, and he made a détowr 
into Spain to bring that country into line. It is also evident 
from the tone of the recognized Papal organs, the Vocé dellu 
Verita and the Osservatore Romano, that the effective part 
of the Vatican was in the swim. From the outbreak of the Boer 
war the Papal newspapers have heaped opprobrium and insult upon 
England, in language showing them to be of the same communion 
as La Croix. The meaning of this campaign was finally revealed 
by simultaneous articles in the Osservatore Romano and Vocé 
della Verita, enjoining the devout to expect impending events of 
grave import which would show that the enemies of the Church 
and Pope never go long unpunished, and suggesting the forth- 
coming humiliation of England by the combined efforts of Russia, 
France, and Germany. The Osservatore Romano* explained at 
length that England, or rather Lord Palmerston and Mr. Glad- 
stone, encouraged and completed the unification of Italy and the 
consequent downfall of the Pope’s temporal power because they, 
as partisans of the Anglican Church, feared the growth of Catho- 
licism in England, and hoped by annihilating the Pope’s temporal 
sovereignty to annihilate at the same stroke the spiritual power of 
the Roman Church. The destruction of the temporal power was 
“ ordained in the interests of England and of Anglicanism. But 
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* See Times Roman correspondence, November 10th. 
VOL. XXXIV. 34 
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it is not yet evening, and the last word has not yet been said by 
Providence and by history. Grave events are imminent which will 
show once more that attempts upon the liberty of the Church and 
of the Pope never go long unpunished, but sooner or later are 
turned into full triumphs for the one and the other.” As The 
Times Correspondent at Rome, who has shown up the Vatican’s 
methods with thoroughness and ability, pointed out :—* Put into 
plain English, this means that the Vatican hopes the Boer war 
may give rise to international complications, or at least may so 
cripple England that she may be unable to afford further moral 
support to the House of Savoy, which might then, according to 
clerical dreams, be overturned and replaced by that Federal 
Republic under Papal hegemony to which the Osservatore Romano 
recently made indiscreet allusion.”* The plot at this tine was 
evidently going strong, and appears to have embraced besides the 
Pope—Russia, France, and Spain, a posse comitatus which one would 
suppose capable of coping with a friendless little island stripped of 
soldiers. That the hopes of the conspirators were high we know on 
the authority of M. Valfrey, the ex-diplomatist, who is one of the very 
few Frenchmen who write seriously on foreign affairs. He described 
the “universal disappointment”—shared probably by Mr. Stead, 
who has been supplying Continental Anglophobes with literary 
almmunition—caused by the collapse of this Concert, or rather 
Cave of Adullam. 


Perhaps the most interesting speculation as to 
this attempted coalition is whether the Russian 
Emperor was personally privy thereto, or whether 
it was another of Count Muravieff’s “ unauthorized programmes.” 
In this connection it is perhaps significant that Prince Uhktomsky, 
the one well-informed journalist in Russia, though an inveterate 
enemy of the British Empire, whose destruction he has consistently 
preached, has conspicuously abstained from the coalition campaign 
which the Russian Press has lately waged with so much sound and 
fury. He may have had good reasons to know that it was “ only 


THE RUSSIAN 
EMPEROR. 


* The Methodist Vimes calls attention to a significant fact :—“‘ The English 
newspapers which are most conspicuous for their extravagant approval of the 
Boers, and their bitter and persistent attacks upon those who are deferding the 
British Empire, are newspapers that have notorious relations with Roman Catholic 
journalists. The most prominent on that side either have Roman Catholic 
editors, or have influential Roman Catholic leader-writers, or have in the past 
given amazing evidence of the way in which they suppress facts damaging to the 
interests of Roman Catholicism. To take the most astounding case of all, we 
notice that The Daily Mail and other journals are loudly complaining of certain 
writers in Punch itself.’ Punch, it need hardly be said, is edited by a Papist. 
Mr. Stead, again, is said to favour the restoration of the Pope’s temporal power, 
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Muravieff,” and that neither the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, which 
contains two really strong men, nor the Emperor, were on the war- 
path. In justice to the Russian Government it ought to be 
pointed out that it has preserved a scrupulously correct attitude 
as regards the military operations in South Africa, and has set an 
example which other nations have been tardily constrained to 
follow. Our soldiers have not been mowed down by Russian 
artillery officers disguised as Boers, but by Germans, of whom 
some 200 appear to have been allowed to enter the enemy’s service 
before any official injunction was issued. Then, when the horse 
had escaped, the stable door was ostentatiously shut with a loud 
bang. It may also be affirmed that since the Emperor Nicholas 
ascended the throne his attitude towards this country has not 
hitherto been unfriendly, though as the ally of our sworn enemy 
he has had abundant temptations. So far as can be ascertained 
his influence has been steadily pacific and, notably during the 
Fashoda crisis, he is believed to have given the French advice 
which averted a war, though at that time Count Muraviett 
was discussing another “unauthorized programme.” That the 
Russian Foreign Minister should be permitted to tour about 
Europe organizing an Anti-British coalition is in any case an 
episode which it would be idle to belittle, for it cannot fail 
to prejudice Anglo-Russian relations. We must remain on the 
watch for hostile action in Persia, on the frontiers of Afghanis- 
tan, and in China. Our Russophobes, who in times past have 
been disposed to make mountains out of molehills, are now gratui- 
tously furnished with a serious grievance against Russia so long as 
her present Foreign Minister retains office. From the Russian 
point of view it would be difficult to conceive anything more 
deplorable than Count Muravieft’s ill-starred crusade, which ex- 
asperates England without benefiting Russia. In any other 
country a Minister compromised in such a fiasco would be 
promptly sent about his business, but a clever courtier upheld 
by powerful influences is not easily ejected. Rumours of his retire- 
ment have been rife during the last few months, but they have 
never come to anything, and it may be that the economic and 
financial crisis through which Russia is passing—thanks to the 
adoption of a gold standard—has tended to hamper his opponents 
in the Government, and thus indirectly to strengthen his own 
position. From the British point of view, if the Witte policy of 
seeking improved business relations with Great Britain is to be 
overruled in favour of an aggressive policy we ask for nothing 
better than that Count Muravieff should remain where he is. He 
is an indiscreet and incapable bungler, whose enmity is far less 
dangerous than his friendship. 
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It is an intellectual refreshment to contrast with the 
handiwork of a Muravieff the masterly diplomacy 
of Germany as inspired by the Kaiser and practised 
by Count von Biilow, the Imperial Foreign Minister. At the 
time ot writing his Majesty, in fulfilment of a long-standing 
engagement, is paying a family visit to the Queen, accompanied by 
Count von Biilow, and, doubtless, informal conversations have taken 
place between German and British statesmen, but it is voted in- 
discreet to allude to the matter, for fear of enraging our amiable 
German cousins. We heartily echo the hope so offensively ex- 
pressed in Berlin that the political consequences of this inter- 
national intercourse may be strictly limited. Great Britain 
habitually comes off second best in her dealings with Germany, 
and we can see from the various railway and telegraph arrange- 
ments to which Mr. Rhodes has been induced to assent, that “ the 
fault of the Dutch,” if it is a fault, consists as ever “in giving too 
little and asking too much.” They have a positive genius for 
getting something substantial from the other side in exchange for 
something which either has no value or which does not belong to 
them. This process is admirably exemplified in the Samoan agree- 
ment, whereby we surrender our share of a group of islands in which 
we had great and growing interests, and where we had contracted 
sacred obligations to the natives who had stood by us in the recent 
disturbances which were provoked by the German Consul. Our 
faithful allies will be now at the mercy of their enemies, and we can 
have no illusions as to the treatment they will receive, for German 
treatment of natives is a by-word. As a set off, Germany foregoes 
her “ rights ” in Tonga, which were practically nil ; relinquishes some 
little bits of islands which will be no use to us or do not belong 
to her; rectifies a boundary in West Africa, probably to bring us 
into conflict with somebody else; and agrees to recognize our status 
in Zanzibar when other Powers do! And all criticisms on this tran- 
saction, as well as upon Mr. Rhodes’ amazing agreements, are 
silenced by the suggestion that we may expect the moral support 
of Germany in the eventuality of a conflict with Russia. Germany 
is not concerned to disabuse us of this delusion because it greatly 
fortifies her diplomacy in dealing with England, but whenever the 
English Press attempts to make any capital out of it Germany at 
once puts herself right with Russia by a public official disclaimer. 
There is certainly some mysterious tie between Berlin and St. 
Petersburg. Only the other day—after the Anglo-German agree- 
ment—the Russian Press showed a disposition to criticize Germany, 
upon which the Russian Foreign Office at once sent round a private 
circular absolutely forbidding any sort of attack on German policy, 
and Reuter’s agent in St. Petersburg received instructions to tele- 
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graph abroad newspaper opinion favourable to Germany. It looks 
as though Great Britain is paying through the nose for an article 
which will not be delivered—the assistance of Germany. 


On the day (November 19th) the Hohenzollern, 
A a gees conveying the Imperial party, left the German 
se coast, for England, the Ministerial organ, the 
Berliner Post—the German Stundard—thus accurately defined the 
political relations between the two countries :—“The journey to 
England does not introduce any fresh element of fundamental 
importance into the situation beyond expressly manifesting the 
friendly relations of the two Courts, in accordance with which 
is the restoration of normal relations between the two Cabinets, 
happily achieved after a passing cloud. Relations with Great 
Britain have now become clear; they have been freed from 
groundless suspicion on either side, and have been once more 
placed on the calm, unprejudiced basis of the Bismarckian epoch. 
The position of Germany and England towards each other is now 
such that each respects the other and endeavours to avoid any 
conflict of interests. This is facilitated by the fact that the Samoa 
Treaty has removed one more cause of friction between the two 
nations. That result, of course, by no means implies any kind 
of common action. Actual political co-operation against other 
Powers, in particular against Continental neighbours of Germany, 
is quite out of the question. But we have the less occasion to 
refrain from an act of courtesy that France and Russia officially 
maintain the best relations with England. . . . It would be 
very desirable that the confidence with which those who conduct 
_our foreign policy regard the eventualities of the future should 
also spread to the widest circles of patriotic Germans. Our policy 
ought to be business-like, not sentimental.” This article acted 
like a healthy douche of cold water on those of us who were about 
to indulge the national propensity to gush. Bismarck’s feelings 
towards England were not concealed, and we can all recollect. what 
the Post terms “the calm, unprejudiced basis of the Bismarckian 
epoch,” which is pronounced to be the desideratum of the present 
German Government. It is a thousand pities English politicians 
have not had time to read the Life of Prince Bismarck. An 
entente with Russia was the diapason of his diplomacy. 


The German Government is utilizing the great 

7 Soe wave of Anglophobia passing over Germany to 
ee float a supplementary fleet to that created by 

the admiration inspired by Admiral Dewey’s brilliant achieve- 
ments in the Philippines. The Emperor himself opened the 
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new naval campaign in Hamburg at the end of October, in 
a speech of which these were the closing words:—“If the in- 
crease in the navy, which I demanded with urgent prayers and 
warnings, had not been stubbornly refused me during the first 
eight years of my reign—I did not even escape derision and 
mocking at the time—in how different a manner should we now 
be able to promote our prosperous commerce and our interests 
over-sea.” Or, as the Anglophobes interpreted it:—“If we 
possessed a navy adequate to our ambitions, we should not 
be compelled to leave our Boer cousins in the lurch.” 
The suggestion that the German taxpayer would be asked so 
soon to undertake another naval programme excited some in- 
credulity, as the Ministry was definitely pledged to abide by 
the existing Navy Act. Thus the Secretary of State for the 
Navy, Admiral Tirpitz, declared in the Reichsiag so late as 
January 30th of the present year:—-“Since a request for a 
declaration of the Federated Governments has again been made 
to me in Committee, I expressly declare that in no quarter and in 
no wise has the intention been manifested of submitting a new 
scheme for the navy, but that, on the contrary, in every quarter 
that has to be reckoned with there exists the most firm intention 
of carrying out the Navy Act, and of observing the limitations 
contemplated in that measure.” Prince Hohenlohe, the Imperial 
Chancellor, in originally introducing this same Navy Bill—in 
December 1897—invited the assent of the House on the express 
ground that they “would not only be binding themselves to 
a certain extent, but would also be binding the Federated 
Governments. . . . The demands here presented bear such 
proportions that all the talk about alleged boundless naval 
plans ought now to cease.” Nevertheless, on October 29th, 
1899, the semi-official North German Gazette, and several other 
papers, published a communiqué foreshadowing a brand new naval 
programme, to the realization of which all the resources of the 
Imperial Government will be devoted. This far-reaching scheme 
involves, according to the able analysis of The Times Berlin 
correspondent, “an average increase in the present annual non- 
recurring expenditure for new constructions from 60,000,000 marks 
(£3,000,000 sterling) to 85,000,000 marks (£4,250,000); an increase 
from 9,000,000 to 12,000,000 marks in other non-recurring annual 
expenditure, and an increase of 5,000,000 marks in annually 
recurring expenditure on the navy.” The Ministerial Berliner 
Neueste Nachrichten thus commends the new departure to its 
readers :—“ Between the last Navy Act and the present moment 
lie the entrance of the United States of America into the sphere of 
world-policy, and the consequent increase and acceleration in con- 
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struction of the naval armaments of other Sea-Powers ; further, 
Fashoda, Samoa, and the war in South Africa—events which 
speak in language that is more than plain to everyone who cares 
to understand.” 


The Germans are a scientific and methodical 

Tue Derams. nation, and there is a beautiful symmetry about 
their new naval programme, which, in order to be 

appreciated, must be read side by side with the Navy Act 
which is now being executed. The ultimate object of these 
schemes is to provide the Fatherland with forty battleships, or, 
in other words, “four squadrons or two double squadrons of battle- 
ships, with their complements of cruisers and torpedo-boats,” while 
it is suggested that a third single squadron, consisting of “ten line- 
of-battleships, with their complements of cruisers and torpedo- 
boats,” should also be kept in view; but it is a long view, as it car- 
ries us to the year 1917. The immediate future is more interesting, 
for this is a changeable world, and twenty years hence we may be 
fighting our battles in the sky, and battle-balloons may have 
superseded battleships. The existing Navy Act provides that 
during the three years (1898, 1899, and 1900) seven battleships 
and two first-class cruisers shall be put upon the stocks, while 
during the three subsequent years (1901, 1902, and 1903) five 
great ships are to be constructed, but according to the semi- 
official communiqué, owing to improvements and the increased 
cost of construction, it will not be possible, within the financial 
limits imposed, to build more than three of these five ships. 
The supplementary programme provides instead for the con- 
- struction of nine first-class battleships during the three years 
in question. So it is argued that the German navy would 
actually be stronger by six ships at the end of 1903 than 
under present arrangements. It is difficult to estimate public 
opinion in a foreign country, but so far as one can judge, 
the scheme now sprung upon Germany has been received 
with less disfavour than its predecessor, which encountered a 
storm of opposition when first promulgated, and subsequently 
became law. There is, doubtless, some discontent at the 
violation of Ministerial pledges, and some dread of the abyss 
of naval expenditure now opening up before the taxpayer. 
The strongest objections are expressed by the Social Demo- 
crats and the Catholic Centre, a party which temporarily con- 
trols the Reichstag. Its most influential organ, the Kélnische 
Volkszeitung, thus greets the threatened programme :—“ The naval 
enthusiasts point to Samoa, to a few affronts from boastful Ameri- 
cans who were not quite sober (sic), and to the Transvaal War, 
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Whether this is enough to serve as an argument for such heavy 
demands is for us a matter of great doubt. Perhaps the Govern- 
ment may be able to communicate in camera all sorts of secret 
information regarding the political state of the world, about 
which there is so much whispering at present. But confidential 
communications of that kind have simply ceased to have any 
influence upon a large section of the Reichstag.” 


The Kélnische Volkszeitung takes us behind the 

Bruny THE scenes of German politics while indulging in 
caustic comments upon the stage-management :— 

“There is nowadays scarcely a single important legislative proposal 
which the Emperor does not endeavour to promote by his advocacy. 
The more rarely this course is adopted the more successful will it 
prove. But Members of Parliament are now saying to themselves 
that to satisfy every Imperial wish would practically result in 
stultifying the Reichstag and the Landtag.” The modus operandi 
is thus described :—“ To begin with, the Emperor delivers a speech 
proposing some new goal. Next the Ministers are mobilized in order 
to make legislative preparations for carrying out the idea; and before 
the Federal Council has given its vote on the subject pressure 
begins to be brought to bear upon the Reichstag in the ‘ patriotic’ 
(nationalgesinnten) press in order to induce Parliament to assent ; 
otherwise the most severe condemnation will have to be pronounced 
upon ‘those bad people.’ If this method is to be repeated again 
and again it is desirable that the nation should once for all be 
asked to declare whether it approves of a treatment of public 
business which, as a matter of fact, degrades the representatives of 
the people into a mere consultative Assembly. Experience, more- 
over, teaches that every fresh instance of yielding on the part of 
the Parliaments is answered by increased demands, precisely as if 
the intention were to accustom public opinion to the idea that in 
Germany the power of the Government is everything and Parliament 
nothing.” The Kélnische Volkszeitung concluded with a fiery ex- 
hortation to the Legislature, which, as we shall see, was not without 
effect :—“<The Reichstag should at last show the Government its 
teeth, and not shirk an open conflict. If, contrary to all expectation, 
the Government were victorious at a general election, even that 
would help to clear the situation. It would convey the desire of 
the German people to abdicate in a political sense and to sacrifice, 
in favour of an absolutism brought up to date, the claim that it 
has reached the political maturity of a civilized nation. That 
situation could not indeed last long. Revolutionary tendencies 
would mightily increase and would take the form of a resolute 


. endeavour ‘to make a clean sweep. . . . The present state 
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of things is quite intolerable. . . . The most peaceable of us 
will soon have had more than enough of it and will be compelled 
to prefer that, after so many false alarms, things should at length 
come to a climax—that is, to a ‘conflict.’ There has really been 
enough of these ‘hateful goings on.’ (Genug des grausamen 
Spiels.)” When such language is used in an organ of the Cen- 
trum, which has latterly been the mainstay of the Ministry in the 
Reichstag, it is hardly surprising that the Socialist Vorwiéirts 
should welcome “the superfluous addition of a naval crisis to 
all the other crises.” 


The Reichstag reassembled on November 14th, 
after a recess of nearly five months, to resume the 
consideration of measures under discussion at the 
time of the adjournment. Within a week of the opening of the 
Session, the House had displayed unusual independence by reject- 
ing the principal Ministerial measure, the “ Penal Servitude ” Bill, 
in an ignominious manner and by overwhelming majorities. The 
object of this ill-conceived measure, previously rejected in the 
summer, is to adapt the penal code to the prevention of strikes, 
a policy dear to the Prussian Junker, who takes his statesman- 
ship from Baron von Stumm, and believes that an industrial 
State can be governed by the jack-boot. Its chief opponents 
were naturally the Socialists and Radicals, as to whose politics 
we should not allow ourselves to be misled by mere labels. Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, if Germans, would probably be “ Radi- 
cals,” while Mr. Chamberlain would certainly be the leader of 
the Socialists, were he a member of the Reichstag. The ordi- 
nary Opposition was reinforced by the Centrum, the “ governing 
party,” whose members mostly represent popular constituencies to 
whom the measure is anathema. In consequence of this unusual 
combination, the modest Ministerial proposal to refer the Bill to a 
Committee for further consideration was, when put to the vote, 
“snowed under,” as the Americans say, the only assenting parties 
being the Conservatives, the Anti-Semites, and some of the National 
Liberals, who may be National but are certainly not Liberal in any ac- 
cepted sense of the term. Count Posadowsky, the indignant Minister 
in charge, protested “ against the conduct of the House in refusing 
to show the Government proposals the customary courtesy of 
reference to a Committee,” and made the usual threat that “ such 
conduct was sure to affect the relations between the Federated 
Governments and the majority of the Reichstag.” This produced 
the obvious retort from Herr Richter, the Radical leader, that 
“the Prussian Government had used the same language towards 
the Conservatives in the Prussian Diet on the occasion of the 
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rejection of the Canal Bill, but the Conservatives and the 
Government seem to have become reconciled.” The Times Ber- 
lin correspondent thus comments on this noteworthy episode :— 
“To find a parallel to the defeat inflicted by the Reich- 
stag upon the Imperial Government it is necessary to go 
back to the year 1895, when, on May 11th, the Anti-Revolution 
Bill was rejected by the representatives of the German people. 
But on that occasion the Government proposals had been 
thoroughly discussed and remodelled in Committee, and the 
debate on the second reading lasted several days.” The present 
Bill, on the other hand, has been “summarily rejected, as being, 
in the opinion of the vast majority of the Imperial Diet, unworthy 
of consideration and incapable of improvement.” It argues at 
least a singular lack of judgment on the part of the Ministry 
to court a rebuff that must have been as inevitable as it is 
ignominious. Whether the Emperor will change his advisers, 
dissolve Parliament, or do nothing, remains to be seen. His action 
probably depends on the prospect of getting his cherished Navy 
Bill through the present House. 


The new Navy Bill is expected to be laid before 

A PAMPATGN OF the Reichstag early in the coming year, and its 
supporters are sanguine of converting the Legis- 

lature to the policy of a big sea-going fleet. A great “ campaign 
of education” is being conducted on its behalf throughout the 
German Empire, and many of the arguments employed cannot 
fail to “educate” other people besides Germans. The Berliner 
Politische Nachrichten, the organ of the German Industrialists, 
whose editor also edits the Ministerial organ, the Berliner Neueste 
Nachrichten, takes up the parable in terms to which we would 
direct the attention of enthusiasts who are commencing to dis- 
cuss the new Triple Alliance—the United States, Great Britain 
and Germany. This is a fair sample of the manner in which 
the policies of the two former countries are daily depicted 
to the people of the latter :—“ In 1898 the United States found 
that they needed a strong base in the Caribbean Sea in order 
to command the great trade route between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans when the canal is constructed there. On its own 
coast, bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, North America possessed 
no suitable harbours. Spain, however, had islands in that part of 
the world provided with good havens. The protracted rebellion in 
Cuba served as the pretext for a declaration of war. America said 
to Spain, ‘If you don’t soon put an end to the insurrection raging 
in your colonies we shall drive you out of them.’ The sea-power 
of England protected America against any intervention of the 
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European Powers in favour of Spain, so unjustly attacked. As the 
prize of victory in this struggle wantonly entered upon, America 
‘deprived Spain not only of her West Indian, but also of most of 
her East Asiatic possessions without the Continent of Europe 
being able to raise a finger. In 1899, soon after the Peace Con- 
ference, comes another event. The Transvaal possesses territory 
rich in gold. England would like to obtain possession of it, and at 
the same time to suppress the two Boer Republics, which are in 
her way. After she has at last goaded the Boers, who have been 
oppressed by her for a hundred years, into a struggle of despair 
for land and soil, for wife and child, England sends across the sea 
to South Africa an army of nearly 50,000 men. Her sea-power 
guarantees the undisturbed passage of her troops, and restrains 
other States from any practical intervention on behalf of those so 
unjustly oppressed. And then, too, America would in this case 
protect her Anglo-Saxon cousin against any outside interference, 
if, indeed, this were necessary, at sea. These two Powers, which 
call themselves Anglo-Saxon States, have by the motives of their 
latest wars of rapine shown themselves to be a par nobile fratrum, 
from which Europe can still expect many a similar experience. 
At Samoa these two cousins, acting in union, have shown us in a 
very spirited manner what rights are possessed by a Power weak 
at sea.” 


_ However “ friendly ” may be the present relations 

artysit NAVAL between the German and British Governments it 
would be short-sighted of the latter to ignore the 

naval programme of the former, especially in view of its origin 
and its objects as revealed in the propaganda by which it is being 
popularized. Its effects will probably be felt in all Continental 
countries. Thus we have the Journal des Débats pointing out 
that if Germany causes an increase in the British Navy France 
could not fail to be affected :—“ A certain school (to which the 
Débats belonged until the fiasco) dreams, indeed, of a coalition of 
the Continental Powers against Great Britain, in which event each 
would be interested in her neighbours being strong at sea. But 
as this coalition is as yet in the clouds, we (France) might have 
to confront England with an increased navy, due to the adoption 
of the German naval scheme.” There is every reason to believe 
that the coalition-mongers have failed for the time being to effect 
a European concert at our expense, but the attempt was too pro- 
nounced not to make a deep impression on this country. If our 
enemies were unable to decide who should bell the cat or how the 
cat should be belled it was chiefly due to the supposed prowess of 
the monster. On a future occasion the combination might be 
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more successful. It would certainly be successful if any doubt 
were entertained as to our naval superiority, which is univer- 
sally recognized to be the fundamental principle of the ex- 
istence of the British Empire. May we not, then, venture to 
hope that before any of the fantastic schemes for increasing the 
army now being mooted by the unmilitary part of the population 
receive serious consideration, that our whole naval policy shall be 
reviewed in the light of the new German programme? Vice- 
Admiral Werner, one of the most active naval propagandists 
in Germany—who has been publicly thanked for his exertions 
by the Emperor—admits that thirty-one battleships instead 
of the proposed forty would be sufficient, as the English fleet, 
being divided, is in an unfavourable position to meet a sudden 
German attack. “We could,” the gallant Admiral opines, “select 
our own time and attack them with our whole sea-power, with 
everything ready for action, with our crews fresh, our bunkers 
filled, and our machinery perfect. The English, on the other hand, 
might have to face bad weather, and might, therefore, sustain 
damage to their machinery, while want of coal would soon compel 
them to send part of their ships home to take in fresh supplies.” 
So long as there were only two formidable Sea-Powers in Europe 
besides ourselves we were satisfied with a Navy capable of coping 
with those two, and thus a working formula became recognized. 
But if Germany follows the lead of France and Russia we shall 
necessarily reconsider our formula in order to enlarge it. 


Who is the prize mad dog of the Continental 

THR — MAD Press? The reader would probably be disposed 
; to nominate M. Henri Rochefort, of the French 
Intransigeant, or the editor of the Russian Novoe Vremya. We 
would ‘put in a humble plea on behalf of a German journalist, 
whose rabies is notified by the Berlin correspondent of The Daily 
News—a competent observer. The day after the German Emperor 
arrived in this country the Deutsche Zeitung, which is no gutter 
gazette, thus discussed the South African question. Starting 
from the usual assumption that Ladysmith and Mafeking were 
already in possession of the Boers, the writer points out that 
the ten thousand British prisoners who are thus in the hands of 
the enemy must be used by the latter as hostages to force England 
to provide fresh ammunition and provisions. The capture of 
Kimberley would be a still further lever; but should the English 
be able to recover this town, then at least it may be hoped 
(by the Deutsche Zeitung) that “the words of Paul Kruger and 
General Joubert will become true, and that the world will be 
amazed at the use made of dynamite, And, indeed, such high 
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Stakes are being played for, that annihilation, surrounded by all 
the mythical horrors of Vandalism, must. stalk through the land. 
Should the English get the diamond mines of Kimberley, they 
must only be allowed to get them filled up and destroyed. Should 
the English get the gold-mines of Johannesburg, they must have 
them only as dust and ashes. Every piece of work of civilization, 
every bridge, every factory built with English capital, must be 
destroyed. The land must be rooted out in such a way that, apart 
from non-English European property, only the Dutch agrarian 
shall be able to live in it. English capital, the guilty originator of 
this war, must be robbed of every desire, and almost every possi- 
bility, of attempting to run up a new building on these smoking 
ruins. The country ought to be thrown back by force fifty years.” 
Is this demented hatred of the British born of a passionate 
affection for the Boer? Not at all. It is our old friend 
Schadenfreude, as is revealed in the next sentence :—“ This 
(devastation) would be to the advantage of the Boers, and it 
would also be to the advantage of the German Empire.” How ? 
Because “England’s cravings for expansion in Africa, and partly 
also her lust for war, would then be stopped for at least twenty-five 
years, and in thirty years Germany will have, it is to be hoped, a fleet, 
supported by which she can dare, and will feel it her duty, to read 
the English a lesson in South Africa. With every fibre of our 
hearts we must hope that Oom Kruger, at the conclusion of peace 
with England, will get Delagoa Bay from Portugal. Then the 
Transvaal will be secure, Germany will be freed from her blind- 
alley treaty, a joyful sigh of relief will be breathed by our, by that 
time, converted statesmen, and then a more fortunate German 
policy would begin in and outside Africa.” Many of us have been 
astonished at the naive ignorance and low cunning frequently dis- 
played by up-country Boers, most of whom are illiterate ; but what 
can be expected of Doppers when their cultivated cousins of 
Berlin, the chosen home of poetry, philosophy, and statesmanship, 
think and write like the Deutsche Zeitung ? 


The Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry, which was con- 

THE STUATION stituted in the summer out of the most hetero- 
geneous elements as a sort of Committee of Public 

Safety, is enjoying a remarkable career. The object of its existence 
was to see justice done in the Dreyfus case. In this it failed 
signally ; and when the everlasting infamy of Rennes was perpe- 
trated to the horror of the civilized world and the delirious delight 
of the French people, it was generally felt that the days of the 
Waldeck-Rousseau combination were numbered. It would collapse 
whenever the Chamber of Deputies reassembled. Several causes 
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have, however, combined to keep it in power, and it has already 
survived a fortnight of the Chamber. In the first place, while 
French newspapers, most of which are so many street-walkers on 
sale to the highest bidder, continue to heap daily outrages of the 
foulest kind on foreigners, the French nation is dominated by one 
thought, viz., to plunder all foreigners who may be fools enough to 
go to the Paris Exhibition. They realize that one of the few 
remaining chances of saving this show from being a ruin is to re- 
tain at the head of affairs the few politicians who inspire respect, 
abroad. Whether France has the Government she deserves, or the 
Press she deserves, it is difficult to say; but what is remarkable is 
that the two should exist in the same community. The French 
people are trained by the vile rags they read—the Petit Journal, 
La Inbre Parole, La Croix, 'Intransigeant, La Patrie, &c.—to 
admire everything they ought to execrate, and to execrate every- 
thing they ought to admire. Though furious if you suggest that 
they are not a chivalrous people, their latest craze takes the form 
of insulting the Queen in every conceivable manner; and it is said, 
we hope truly, that Her Majesty has been advised to abandon her 
annual visit to Nice, which had become an annual anxiety to her 
subjects. Again, the French claim to be a brave people, but their 
courage is confined to covering Paris with placards calling for “Death 
to the English.” Whether they are going mad or are merely rotten 
we cannot say; but side by side with these caddish and cowardly 
displays you have Ministers like M. Waldeck-Rousseau, General de 
Gallifet, and M. Delcassé addressing a notoriously hostile Chamber 
of Deputies in statesmanlike, courageous, and moderate speeches, 
and being supported in their unpopular opinions by substantial 
and even splendid majorities. Their downfall would obviously be 
disastrous to France and dangerous to Europe. It looks as though, 
thanks in no small measure to Royalist plots, “ the French Peril” 
may conceivably be postponed until after the Exhibition. Then we 
are told to expect the deluge. 


The improved outlook in Italy, both economic and’ 
political, is a matter of sincere satisfaction to 
Englishmen. Many ties bind the two countries 
together. They have some common friends and several common 
enemies. The Pelloux Cabinet, which has had a somewhat pre- 
carious existence, appears to be steadily gathering strength by its 
firm and judicious handling of domestic affairs, but what has 
probably contributed most to the political stability of the Govern- 
ment is the prevailing agricultural prosperity and the growth 
of Italian industry. The country is pronounced to be more 
prosperous than for years past. The Times correspondent in 
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Rome tells us that the British Ambassador, Lord Currie, who 
is a cool and capable observer, having spent the summer and 
autumn in visiting Piedmont, Lombardy, Venetia, and Tuscany, 
“has been astonished at the flourishing state of every branch 
of national activity with which he has come into contact.” 
He adds :—“It is with pleasure that I seize this opportunity 
of placing upon record his Excellency’s extremely favourable 
opinion of the resources and growing development of LItaly. 
The prosperity noticed by Lord Currie is clearly reflected in the 
Department of Finance. The normal increase of revenue more 
than keeps pace with expenditure, over which, it is but fair to add, 
the Treasury Minister, Signor Borelli, holds vigilant watch and 
ward.” The King, on opening the Italian Parliament, on Novem- 
ber 14th, was received with a great demonstration of enthusiasm, 
and the Speech from the Throne struck a confident and hopeful 
note. Measures were promised abolishing the forced residence of 
dangerous characters and reducing the excessive taxation of the 
poorer classes. The Sovereign made a felicitous reference to the 
economic revival of the country :—“The indubitable proofs of 
a notable reawakeniny of national prosperity shows the value of 
the maintenance of order and quiet in the country (an allusion to 
the suppression of brigandage). Everything permits the nope that 
the reawakening may progressively continue, so that by hard work 
and the development of all the productive energies we may 
durably enter upon the path of those reforms of which so much 
has been said and so little effected.” It would be hardly an ex- 
aggeration to say that the prosperity and well-being of Italy is a 
British interest. The Government of that country has been en- 
gaged ever since Italian unity was achieved in fighting a desperate 
battle with an unscrupulous and vindictive enemy entrenched in 
the national capital. In this struggle it has the unreserved sym- 
pathy of the immense mass of Englishmen. Thanks to Mr. 
Richard Bagot, an English Roman Catholic, we are able to present 
our readers this month with a remarkable. exposure of the policy 
of the Vatican towards Italy, which will surprise no student of the 
Dreyfus case. 

Spain is the sick man of Western Europe, upon 
whose inheritance covetous eyes are cast. In 
a letter, entitled “Stormclouds in Spain,” a 
Barcelona correspondent sends The Daily News (November 24th) 
a deeply interesting account of the passive revolt of Catalufia 
against the incompetence, corruption, and rottenness of the Madrid 
Government. The struggle commenced at the close of the war 
with the United States, when the merchants, bankers, and 
manufacturers of Barcelona (the Spanish Belfast) met together 
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to face the economic crisis caused by the loss of the colonies. 
They presented a petition to the Government urging a radical 
revision of the national finances, an adjustment of taxation in the 
interests of industry, and a substantial reduction of military expen- 
diture and official salaries. These demands were characteristically 
dealt with by the Government. Sefor Silvela, the Premier, 
promised reforms and retrenchment, but multiplied official berths 
to provide sustenance for persons who have lost their occupations 
in Cuba and the Philippines, while the War Minister augmented 
the War Budget. The policy of the Government naturally 
exasperated the people of Cataluiia, and stimulated the Particularist 
movemeat to set up the claim to be a self-taxing entity paying 
a fixed quota to the Imperial Government. Four months ago 
the leading men of Barcelona met, and inaugurated “a passive 
revolution,” pledging themselves to pay no taxes until reforms were 
conceded. The Mayor refused to sign the tax claims, and 
ultimately the Government were faced by several thousand recal- 
citrant tax-payers. The position is thus described by The Daily 
News correspondent :—“ Their only resource under the civil laws 
was to levy a distraint upon the goods of a manufacturer or shop- 
keeper to the amount of double the taxes he owed. But the futility 
of this operation soon became apparent. The baker paid in loaves, the 
confectioner in sweetmeats ; one manufacturer prepared some 5,000 
pesetas’ worth of fancy ribbon, which it took the police half a day 
to measure in order to appraise its value. The town was rendered 
picturesque by the swarthy civil guards, on their Andalusian steeds, 
posted outside the shops where the embargoes were proceeding, but 
only some twenty houses could be visited in a day, and there were 
these thousands of levies to be made, with the prospect in the 
coming quarter of an almost universal strike against the taxes, and 
not only in Barcelona, but in Gerona and Valencia.” 


This intolerable state of things lasted for three 

SEPARATISM. months, when a state of siege was proclaimed in 
Barcelona, and we get a remarkable picture of 

this great city under the new régime :—“ Her constitutional rights 
have been suspended, public meetings prohibited, the Civil 
Governor superseded, military law prevails, and a rigorous Press 
censorship, while a batch of her most respected and influential 
citizens are now confined in prison by command of the military 
Governor. Her streets present a woe-begone appearance, some 
of the shops being compelled to close by an Executive order ; the 
rest, to express their sympathy, have also entirely suspended busi- 
ness. Only the purveyors of the necessaries of life continue to 
ply their trade, and they also close their establishments at ten 
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o’clock in the morning. The restaurants and cafés, indeed, are 
still accessible, but one must be contented to eat one’s meal in semi- 
darkness, for the iron shutters are half-drawn. Certainly the con- 
ditions are phenomenal. A state of siege—so the official placards 
describe it—of military jurisdiction ; yet from first to last there 
has been no turmoil, no breach of the peace which might seem to 
justify these extraordinary precautions. A state of siege in a town 
which to all appearances is, and has been for months, absolutely 
tranquil and law-abiding!” Events seem to be playing into the 
hands of the extreme Cataluiian Party, whose policy is dis- 
ruption :—“ A large proportion of them desire to be subjects 
of the French Republic, and when last year the French fleet 
visited Barcelona the ‘ Marseillaise’ was greeted with enthusiastic 
applause, the Spanish national anthem with whistling dis- 
approval. An ominous incident; and there can be no doubt 
that if France so willed, and if she had only to consider 
the opposition she would have to encounter in Spain, she would 
find it no very difficult task to annex this important province.” 
The Daily News correspondent has thrown a flood of light on the 
recent restlessness of Spanish diplomacy. He enables us to under- 
stand the alacrity with which the Spanish Premier undertook to 
enter Count Muravieff’s Cave of Adullam. A foreign adventure 
might temporarily save, or, at any rate, conceal the internal 
situation. France has so far lain low and said nothing. But we 
may be sure she counts upon exploiting Spanish misery in some 
shape or form, and probably cherishes territorial ambitions. She 
can well afford to be moderate in Africa and China. 


We record with deep regret the death of Lady 
Lapy Sauissury. Salisbury, which occurred at Hatfield, on 
November 20th, when she succumbed to a long 
and distressing illness, which would have been fatal to a less 
indomitable spirit at a much earlier date. It need hardly be said 
that she bore her sufferings heroically. The doctors continually 
marvelled at her rallying power, and after her remarkable recovery 
in the spring there seemed good ground for hope. But the autumn 
brought a relapse, which led to the end. Though living for thirty 
years in a great public position, Lord and Lady Salisbury succeeded 
in leading a really private life, and in the terrible sorrow which has 
visited the Prime Minister people have felt as by a common instinct 
that the most acceptable form of sympathy is that which is none 
the less sincere because it is not forced upon its object. Lady 
Salisbury’s death is mourned by an immense circle of friends, who, 
while delighting in her witty and shrewd conversation and won- 
derful spirits, will miss her most for her unfailing kindness. 
VOL, XXXIV. 35 
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THE COMING STORM IN THE FAR EAST. 


As the attention of the world is for the moment concentrated upon 
the desperate struggle now proceeding in South Africa, it is quite 
natural that the signs of the imminence of a storm in the Far 
East should have almost escaped notice. Yet it is wholly in 
accord with Russian methods, at a time when England’s hands are 
more or less full, to endeavour to obtain fresh advantages in those 
spheres where British influence is usually most felt. Ever since 
1895 the extreme weakness of China has been a menace to the 
peace of the world. A defenceless Power, whose frontier is for 
thousands of miles conterminous with the dominions of one of the 
strongest and most aggressive world-Empires, must always invite 
open or veiled attack from that Empire. Russia has marked 
down China for slow consumption, just as, according to the 
Chinese proverb, the silkworm leisurely devours the mulberry 
leaf. She has made up her mind as to the policy to be pursued, 
which is the usual Russian one of cajolements, threats, and bribes in 
equal proportions. She aims at herself dominating and controlling 
the Pekin Government, just as in the days of the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi she dominated and controlled the Sublime Porte itself. 
But her desires being so vast, her ambition so far-reaching, the 
same danger of an anti-Russian coalition threatens her in the Far 
East as had to be confronted in 1854-6 and 1878 in the Near East. 
There are at least three Great Powers which will do all they can 
to prevent Russia from becoming the “ protector ” of China. 
Foremost among these Powers, though by no means the 
Strongest, is Japan. Her geographical position places her, so to 
speak, in the fore-front of the battle. For the last fifteen years 
she has been fully alive to the danger which threatens China. 
She herself early realized the utter impotence of the methods 
of the East face to face with the armaments and organization of the 
West. Intensely patriotic, directed by men whose common-sense, 
foresight, acumen and statesmanship have nowhere been surpassed 
in the present century, she deliberately occidentalized herself to 
preserve her national existence. All that was best in the West 
she took to herself—the science, the consuming energy, the 
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weapons of civilization—and grafted it upon the patience, the 
docility, the self-abnegation of her Eastern race. The sacrifice to 
her was great, for she broke with her wonderful past and substituted 
for a mode of life, which even its most hostile critics confess to have 
been full of beauty and graciousness, the hard, cold commercialism 
of the nineteenth century. History records no such phenomenon 
in the whole record of our race. But to-day the Japanese states- 
men of the Meiji are fully repaid for their sacrifices. 

There was a time when it seemed as though China might 
emulate Japan. But the Chinese statesmen of the last generation 
have without exception lacked the high sense of patriotism and 
the fully developed idea of duty, which were the characteristics 
of the Japanese reformers. They saw, indeed, that modern 
armaments were a necessity for China, but when they had bought 
the mechanism of war they did not understand that it was useless 
without trained and well educated men to handle it. The Chinese 
armies and navies were only a source of profit to mandarins and 
viceroys. There was an utter want of that honest administration 
which is to my mind one of the most hopeful and wonderful 
features of modern Japan. 

From the date of the Meiji Japan has had two aims in her 
foreign policy : the first to secure the alliance of a reformed China; 
the second to end the period of what the Japanese regards as 
humiliation inflicted by the West upon the East. For, under.the 
treaties which Europe and America forced upon Japan, be it 
remembered, the Japanese had no control over their own tariff; 
they had no jurisdiction over the foreigners within their gates ; 
they could not even compel foreign shipping to pay its fair share 
towards the cost of lighting the coast. They were in the position 
of children under tutelege—a degrading position for a brave, high- 
spirited people. 

Gradually Japan came to see rather in Russia than in the West 
generally the arch-enemy of China and of herself. So far back as 
1875 she was compelled to hand over to the Czar the southern 
portion of Saghalien, in exchange for the Kurile Islands—a bargain 
which was not at all to her taste, but which she was too weak 
to oppose. Still the Russian peril did not become acute till 1891, 
when the ukase was issued ordering the construction of the Trans- 
Siberian railway. Japan at once redoubled her efforts to convince 
China of the essential identity of the interests of the two Yellow 
Powers. These efforts were utterly futile, and the result was the 
China-Japan war of 1894-5, provoked by Chinese meddling in 
Korea. Then for the first time the whole world learnt the utter 
weakness and rottenness of China—a weakness which hitherto only 
Japan and the Russian Asiatic Department had detected. The 
35* 
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terms dictated after the war by Japan to her prostrate enemy 
were by no means unjust. Korea was to be independent of China 
and virtually a Japanese possession; Port Arthur and the Liao 
Tong Peninsula, at the ultimate acquisition of which Japan even 
then knew Russia to be aiming, were to become Japanese ; Formosa 
and the Pescadores, coveted by France, were also to be ceded; 
and a moderate indemnity was to be paid. Japan, in fact, took 
nothing but territories of which, if left to China, she knew China 
would be robbed by the West. Her one aim was to conciliate 
not to humiliate her enemy. As a clear indication of what was 
fermenting in Japanese brains I may quote certain passages 
from Admiral Ito’s knight-like letter to the beaten Ting. In 1895 
their full significance could not be understood ; to-day they seem 
to be marked by an almost prophetic insight. 


“It is not the fault of one man that has brought China into her present 
position: the blame rests with the evil government that has so long administered 
her affairs. China selects her servants by competitive examination, and literary 
attainments are the one test. . . . It is not necessarily a defective system nor 
must it always produce a bad result. Yet a country cannot preserve its inde- 
pendence by such methods. Japan owes her existence, her integrity, wholly to 
the fact that thirty years ago she broke away from tradition and adopted the new. 
In the case of your country, too, that is the one course to follow to-day. If you 
adopt it you are safe ; if you reject it your destruction is certain.” 


In words of passionate entreaty Ito called upon Ting to endure 
defeat bravely and survive till the time when he could himself lead 
China into the ways of reform. The appeal was disregarded, and 
Ting threw his life away. Yet the fact that such an appeal was 
made showed what was the real aim of Japan. 

Far better for China, for the Far East, and for the world would 
it have been if Japan had been allowed to realize that aim and to 
reform China. The Japanese thoroughly understood that other 
yellow race across the water. They would have replaced anarchy 
by order; have swept away the corrupt administrators who are 
working such terrible harm to the Chinese; have educated, 
organized, and armed their neighbours. They would have done 
precisely that which England wants to see done in the Far East, 
and done it without injury to the greater interests of Europe. 
From her very nature China must be a conservative Power, and 
the “ yellow peril” which Mr. Pearson so deftly conjured with is a 
mere bogey since no race can use the weapons of civilization with 
effect unless it itself becomes civilized. Unhappily, the “yellow 
peril” was worked for all it was worth by Russia, the great enemy 
of Japan. A triple alliance of Russia, France, and Germany was 
formed to rob the Japanese of their conquest and to check them 
in their civilizing work. 
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What Germany was doing in that alliance—how she came to 
form a member of it—is a chapter of history as yet unwritten. 
France, as Russia’s jackal, can always be trusted to play a part in 
any scheme of aggression or spoliation. It is certain that Germany 
was bribed to join by more or less magnificent offers of a slice of 
China; it is by no means improbable that Russia never intended 
to pay the bribe. The aim of the alliance was to crush Japan for 
ever. The sympathy of England had during the war been with 
China rather than with Japan, and doubtless the allies hoped 
either for the aid of the British fleet, or at least for its benevolent 
neutrality. Fortunately, however, the British Foreign Minister 
saw through this promising scheme; fortunately, also, Japan 
showed a self-restraint which was above all praise. Practising 
her national art of jiujutsu she bowed to the alliance. Her 
victorious army and navy were passionately eager for war and 
would have fought to the last; soldiers killed themselves for rage 
and shame at the surrender; but the Government rose to the 
emergency. The press was gagged, the fighting services were 
restrained, and word was quietly passed that the day for revenge 
would come with patience. 

It was at this juncture that the solidarity of British and Japanese 
interests was for the first time revealed. The fact was hinted both 
to Japan and to the allies that if war resulted Britain would be 
on the side of the weaker Power. The British fleet in the Far 
East indisputably held the balance, and thus the hint averted war. 
Had our policy been stronger we could unquestionably have saved 
her conquests for Japan. Perhaps, however, the British public had 
not been educated up to the importance of keeping Russia out of 
Port Arthur as far back as the spring of 1895. When we reflect 
that a few months later a British Minister, Mr. Balfour, actually 
invited Russia to seize that port—for there can be no mistaking 
the place to which he alluded in his now famous speech—we can 
see how blind even responsible Englishmen were to the coming 
storm. 

By the terms which the allies dictated Japan was to relinquish 
Port Arthur, receiving a pecuniary indemnity for this sacrifice. 
She was to be permitted no foothold on the mainland. Wei-hai- 
Wei was only to be occupied by her temporarily as security for the 
payment by the Chinese of the indemnity. Her presence on the 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li, it was explained, would be incompatible with 
the preservation of the balance of power in China. This was a 
piece of the most sardonic humour when we reflect that Russia 
and Germany had secretly agreed each to seize and hold a port on 
that very gulf. When Kiao Chau was suddenly “jumped” by 
Germany—as a preliminary to the acquisition of Wei-hai- Wei—and 
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when immediately after Port Arthur was occupied by Russia a 
fresh and bitter injury was inflicted upon Japanese pride. The 
advance of Russia to the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, the virtual annexation 
of Manchuria, the certain predominance of the Czar’s representa- 
tive at Pekin, were fraught with the utmost danger to the very 
existence of Japan. Nor have Japanese statesmen cultivated the 
useful habit of blinking unpleasant facts to the same extent as 
their British brothers. 

It now became to Japan a matter of the most desperate necessity 
to keep Russia out of Korea. Russia in Korea would be far more 
dangerous to her than France at Antwerp or Germany at 
Rotterdam to Britain. The first Japanese attempts to reform 
Korea immediately after the war had failed signally, but failed 
mainly because at every point Russia quietly countered her enemy. 
The Japanese were too impatient; perhaps, also, too intolerant of 
prejudices, though this was because they felt that not an hour 
was to be lost in putting the Korean house in order. For the 
moment Japan was swept from the field, and Russia took her 
place. Russian advisers dominated the Court, Russian military 
instructors trained the embryo Korean army. You may, however, 
expel Japan with a bayonet, but she will, like nature, insinuate her 
way back. In diplomacy she is to the full a match for the Czar’s 
Government. So skilfully did she manceuvre, that in March of 
1898 the Korean Government dismissed all its Russian servants. 
In April of that year Russia, having her hands very full in 
Manchuria and China, was obliged to agree to a convention with 
Japan, by which the Japanese were to develop Korea commercially, 
and neither Russia nor Japan were to place military forces in the 
peninsula. Practically, that is to say, Korea became once more a 
Japanese sphere of interest. So things remained till a month 
ago, when Russia quietly laid hands upon the sea-front of Masampo, 
which she wants for a naval station, and which is confessedly one 
of the finest harbours in the East ; though why, with Port Arthur 
and Vladivostock in her hands, she should require another military 
port on this coast—except for operations against Japan—it is 
difficult to say. This sea-front, naturally enough, was found to be 
owned by Japan, who declined to sell. A diplomatic quarrel 
finally ended, it is said, in both Powers agreeing that the land 
should be put up to auction. There the matter rests at present, 
so far as Korea is concerned. 

In another direction, however, and this time at Pekin, Japanese 
influence has been slowly gaining ground. So long as the present 
Dowager-Empress is in power there can be little hope for China, but 
there is reason to think that even so Japanese counsel has been not 
altogether disregarded by the Chinese. The visit of the Marquis 
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Ito—one of the ablest and most sagacious of Japanese statesmen— 
to Pekin was followed by very significant rumours of an alliance 
between China and Japan, and caused great alarm at the Russian 
Legation. We may take it that such an alliance was at least offered 
by the Japanese, and that efforts were made to show the Chinese 
the value and sincerity of the offer. It is also a very striking fact 
that since Ito’s mission a Japanese has become political adviser to 
the Tsung-li-Yamen. Clearly a diplomatic duel is now being 
fought at Pekin between Russia and France on the one hand 
and Japan on the other. The attitude of Germany is as usual 
ambiguous; the honest broker is her rdle, which is as much as 
to say that she is waiting to see which side will offer the highest 
commission for her neutrality. The present fable that Germany 
has allied herself with England and Japan to obtain the “open 
door” in the Far East should be received with the utmost reserve. 
So far as any principle, other than a subdued hostility to England, 
can be detected in German policy, it is that on no account shall 
Germany quarrel with Russia. Japan, moreover, is one of 
Germany’s most formidable competitors for the trade of the Far 
Kast, as she produces precisely the same class of goods as Germany. 

Until, however, she has force on her side, Japan can effect 
little. Unless her peril is extreme or. her opportunity ex- 
ceedingly favourable she is hardly likely single-handed to throw 
herself upon Russia. She is perfectly aware that day by day 
and year by year the military and naval forces of the Czar in 
the Far East are growing in strength. She is equally aware 
that while for the moment she is fully a match for Russia— 
perhaps even for Russia and France—in the Far East, she could 
never hold her own against the fleets which could rapidly be 
despatched to the Yellow Sea, were these Powers not, occupied in 
Europe. The alliance of some European navy is, therefore, 
essential to her success. 

Within the past few months the fleet of Russia in the Far East 
has been heavily reinforced. It now consists of three battleships, 
one of which, the Petropavlosk, is on its way out; of six armoured 
cruisers, two of which are of great size and modern type; of one 
unarmoured cruiser; of two armoured gunboats, and _ several 
smaller craft. Against these, Japan could send to sea two 
modern and one old battleship; two new armoured cruisers and 
fourteen unarmoured ones, for the most part modern ships of the 
most formidable type ; and a host of small craft and torpedo boats, 
There could be little doubt as to the result: Japan would win. 
But Russia is at the present time prosecuting a shipbuilding 
programme of extraordinary magnitude. She has no less than 
twelve battleships of various sorts and sizes, mostly large, building 
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and completing, and twenty cruisers. Japan’s resources do not 
enable her to keep pace with Russia in this direction; she has only 
four battleships and four large cruisers in hand, so that the 
balance tends to incline against her. The Russian ships are being 
built with the utmost possible despatch. Two, ordered in the 
United States in 1898, will be ready in 1900 ; others now completing 
in Russia are certain to go out to Port Arthur before that date. 
Then Japan will be inferior to Russia in her own waters, and the 
danger of a Russian attack upon her will be very great. 

An Anglo-Japanese understanding would avert such an attack. 
It is essential for England’s interests that Japan, the only real 
friend of this country in the Far East, should remain strong, and 
should not be crushed. The Trans-Siberian railway will, by the 
end of 1900, be sufficiently advanced to allow of Russian troops 
being moved by land into Manchuria and down to Port Arthur, 
so that Russia’s position on the mainland, hitherto very weak, 
will be rendered tolerably secure. 

The understanding would take something like the following form. 
In the first place, each Power would undertake to assist the other 
with its whole force in the event of the other Power being attacked 
by a coalition of Powers. Each would have single-handed to 
face any one Power, and the alliance would only become opera- 
tive if other armies or navies came into the field. In the 
second place, the territorial status quo in China would be up- 
held by both Powers, and the maintenance of the “open door” 
would be insisted upon in existing spheres of influence. In the 
third place, the pledge of support already given to China by Lord 
Salisbury on behalf of England, would be given by the Japanese 
Government on behalf of Japan. Finally, a naval and military 
convention would be concluded between the two allies, the mini- 
mum force to be maintained by each in the Far East defined, and 
the dockyards and coaling-stations of each thrown open to the 
other in time of war. It will be observed that the understanding 
or alliance would be defensive and conservative, not offensive and 
aggressive. No new liabilities would be assumed by England, for 
it is even now obvious that we could never allow Japan to be 
badly beaten by a great alliance against her. It is just as much 
to Japan’s interest to see that England is not driven from the seas 
or dislodged from her foot-hold in the Far East. 

Against the suggested alliance certain objections might be urged 
by our British mugwumps, who are remarkable for nothing so much 
as for a certain hysterical Russophilism. The wise Englishman 
must shun the opposite poles of Russophobism and Russophilism, as 
both are equally misleading. If Russia will moderate her ambitions 
there is no reason why England or Japan should quarrel with her ; 
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indeed, it is perfectly possible that the present Czar, who is trusted 
in England for his sincerity, would understand that such an agree- 
ment really made for peace, as it would have a restraining influence 
upon Jingoes in Russia, Japan, and England. <A defensive alliance 
to maintain the status quo is no act of hostility to Russia, which 
Power would thus be convinced that she will not be permitted to 
oust British and Japanese trade from the vast empire of China, or 
permanently, for her own selfish interests, to obstruct reform in the 
most populous and worst administered country of the world. 

The first objection to a Japanese alliance is that the Japanese are 
Asiatics and not Christians. Would it be treason to the great ideals 
on which the British Empire has its foundations, as upon “the holy 
hill,” to league ourselves with Japan? It matters nothing to us 
that our good friends France and Russia have striven to use 
against us virtual pagans such as the Abyssinians. I say “pagans,” 
since a very thin veneer of debased Christianity does not make 
Menelik and his tribesmen Christians in the true sense, much less 
civilized. The horrible atrocities inflicted by the Abyssinians 
upon their hapless Italian prisoners proved that. Nor does it 
matter that France was ready to aid the Khalifa against the 
British when she sent Marchand to Fashoda. If we had copied 
French methods there would have been no British Empire 
to-day. 

But what is wrong in policy is, not so much to aid the yellow 
against the white, the non-Christian against the Christian, as to 
further the cause of evil against the cause of good. That is the 
true “lie in the soul,” which can never be forgiven a nation. For 
us, then, the real question is, does Russia or Japan represent the 
higher moral standard in the Far East? I think there can be 
little doubt as to the answer. Russian administration, though in- 
finitely superior to Chinese or Persian, is corrupt wherever it goes. 
It does not seek to raise the moral standard. Education and free- 
dom are blessings which cannot be readily bestowed by a military 
despotism. The aims of Russia are purely selfish, and they are 
only too often realized by the deliberate breach of her most solemn 
assurances. The fate of Finland in the West shows that she has 
no compunction and no regard for the moral law. 

Japan, on the other hand, is a state of the highest type. Though 
very different views of the Japanese character have been taken by 
various English observers, from my own knowledge I can account 
for the discrepancy. The Anglo-Saxon who admires Japan is the 
man who has lived his life away from the English residents of the 
Treaty Ports, among the Japanese. The detractors of Japan are, 
without exception, men identified with the Treaty Ports or casual 
globe-trotters. There are many reasons why we should be cautious 
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in accepting their evidence. When we consider what Japan has 
achieved in a generation we shall be charitable in our judgment. 
She is educating her whole people, realizing that education is a 
national force, the value of which cannot be overlooked. She is 
teaching them to govern themselves that they may govern others. 
She has adopted representative government, and conferred absolute 
liberty of speech and thought. Nowhere outside Anglo-Saxondom 
can such freedom in the true sense be found. And while doing 
this Japan has shown that she can wage war in a civilized manner. 
I am quite aware that the Port Arthur massacres will be flung in 
her face, yet there is no soldiery in the world that, under such 
provocation as her men received, would not have broken loose 
from all restraint. This was absolutely the only instance of 
savagery in the war, for the affair of the Kowshing and Naniwa 
is now known to wear quite a different complexion from that 
which was at the time placed upon it. 

The fall of such a state as this would be a catastrophe for 
civilization. Russia and Japan are the only two Powers which can 
occidentalize China, and of the two, for the reasons already given, 
Japan is in the best position to do the work. A China modelled 
on Japan would be infinitely better for the world than a China 
modelled on Russian ideals, or absorbed by Russia. The Japanese 
themselves, in their civilizing and colonizing work, have copied 
England. Their administration in Formosa is less a plagiarism 
than an adaptation of our methods in India. It has been bitterly 
attacked by missionaries, however, who are for many reasons 
prejudiced against the Japanese, and whose criticisms, like those 
of the Treaty Port Europeans, must therefore be discounted. 

‘ As an ally Japan would be invaluable. The fact that her 
interests are our interests makes it certain that she will give us 
the most loyal support. Her navy is excellent, if small; her 
officers and seamen are well instructed, capable, and brave; her 
dockyards are close to the probable theatre of war in the Far East. 
Her army is fast growing in numbers, and proved its efficiency 
and thorough organization in 1894-5, when, without an effort, she 
placed 120,000 men in the field. Since then far-reaching changes 
have taken place ; the good has been steadily bettered ; the educa- 
tion of the privates has been improved; the newest weapons 
adopted, and the numbers greatly augmented. At a time when 
the great armies of Europe—excepting only the German 


are still 


unprovided with quick-firing field guns, and when we are sending 
to South Africa a makeshift adaptation, Japan is turning out 
quick-fire 12-pounders by the hundred for her field batteries, 
To-day she can count upon placing in the field an army of 190,000 
men, with 400 to 500 guns, after all her fortresses are garrisoned 
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and strong reserves left at the various bases. By 1905 her army 
on the war footing will muster 540,000, with a field force of 
at least 240,000. The smoothness and rapidity with which she 
threw her forces into Korea, into Shantung, and into Liao Tong 
in the late war, prove that she could easily transfer her formidable 
field army to China, were it there required. Such a force, 
supported by the British fleet, would have no difficulty in 
capturing Port Arthur, and, even after the Siberian railway has 
been completed, could only be met by Russia with extreme 
difficulty. 

In physique the Japanese are very inferior to the Western races, 
but this, probably, is due to insufficient physical training and 
the want of nourishing food. Already a great change is notice- 
able. Mr. Hearn, about 1894, and Lord Charles Beresford, in 1899, 
have remarked upon the recent improvement in physique. “ It 
was so apparent,” says Lord Charles, “that I questioned the 
officers as to the reason. They said that the fact was perceived 
with the greatest satisfaction throughout the whole Empire, and 
that it was accounted for by the physical exercises the men had to 
perform . . . aswellas the change of diet.” And the mortality 
from sickness and disease—the real test of capacity to stand hard 
work and exposure—was very small in the Japanese army during 
the war, and this though there was much marching and fighting 
in the most inclement climates. 

As for the spirit and courage of the Japanese, both are beyond 
dispute. Unlike the Chinese, the Japanese have always been a 
fighting race. They have the highly developed sense of personal 
honour, which creates the brave soldier, as the old custom of 
hari-kart showed. In the war with China they showed both 
obstinate courage and admirable skill in the only really contested 
battle—that of the Yalu. The hits made by their guns upon a 
single one of the Chinese ironclads were more than twice as 
numerous as the hits made by the American fleet upon all six of 
Cervera’s ships at Santiago. Though The Spectator some years 
ago argued that the Japanese could not properly handle modern 
weapons, and adduced as an illustration the supposed fact that the 
Yoshino failed to capture a number of old Chinese torpedo-boats 
which in the blockade of Wei-hai-Wei dashed out of that port, it 
was utterly wrong. The writer has since learnt from Japanese 
officers who were on board the cruiser, that she steamed nineteen 
to twenty knots, and caught every one of the torpedo-boats. It is 
an indisputable fact that all were taken or sunk. British naval 
officers who witnessed the handling of the Japanese ships through- 
out the war are loud in their praise of the Japanese personnel 
Between the two navies there is already a feeling of warm friend- 
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ship. I have myself dined in a British ward-room with the officers 
of a great Japanese battleship, and noted with what enthusiasm 
the East and the West fraternized. 

I need not weary my readers with illustrations of Japanese devo- 
tion. We have only to turn to the pages of any history of the war 
of 1894-5 to find them by the dozen. To die for his country is the 
highest ambition of the Japanese soldier or seaman. For the 
Japanese the dead come back and tarry for a hundred years with 
the living. “There are no Japanese dead who do not return,” says 
a typical Japanese. “There are none who do not know the way. 
From China and from Chosen, and out of the bitter sea, all our 
dead have come back—all! They are with us now. In every 
dusk they gather to hear the bugles that called them home. And 
they will hear them also in that day when the armies of the Son 
of Heaven shall be summoned against Russia.” The influence of 
such a belief, so fervently, so passionately held, upon the national 
life is difficult to exaggerate. It stimulates to self-sacrifice ; and 
the fact that all the departed great ones are held by every Japanese 
to be at his side nerves the soldier to the utmost heroism, the 
statesman to sink self and seek the nation’s interests. This is 
precisely the feeling which, as Captain Hoenig has pointed out in 
his Untersuchungen iiber die Taktik der Zukunft, is needed in the 
modern soldier. It is the ignorant campaign waged by the 
missionaries against this beautiful and not un-Christian belief in 
the actual presence of the dead on earth that has so hampered 
their work. For Japan rightly feels that the belief is one essential 
to her national life and to her military efficiency. 

The third Great Power which is deeply interested in upholding 
the “ open door” in the Far East is the United States. Whether, 
however, the interest will pass for the present beyond the platonic 
stage is a little doubtful. American public opinion has as yet 
hardly realized that, now America has become a world-Power, 
hated and feared by Continental Europe as no other Power is 
except England, she must have a world-policy. It is true that the 
vast naval expenditure proposed by her for 1900 indicates the in- 
tention of making her voice felt in the Far East in the future. 
Henceforward it looks as though she would become the second 
naval Power in the world, for, spending £15,000,000 a year on her 
navy, she will be surpassed only by England. The performances of 
her fleet in the Spanish war have given it a reputation for 
efficiency unsurpassed anywhere. She could hardly permit Japan 
to be crushed, for Japan is very friendly to the United States, 
while any disturbance of the status quo in the Western Pacific 
would be most detrimental to the interests of the American Pacific 
States and to future prospects in the Philippines. But in view of 
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the fact that American opinion is likely to crystallize on this 
subject, and eventually to favour a defensive alliance with Japan, 
the Japanese have a fresh reason for postponing any struggle 
with Russia. A year hence the Presidential Election in the 
United States will have been held, and the foreign policy of the 
American Cabinet for at least four years will be an ascertainable 
quantity. Though the Russian fleet may then heavily out- 
number the Japanese, the British and, perhaps, the American 
squadrons in the Far East will also have been correspondingly 
strengthened, while the Japanese, safe against Russian pre- 
dominance in Pekin will have steadily advanced. Time therefore 
is on the Japanese side. 

Against these considerations, which suggest the expediency of 
Japan’s setting her face against all rash action, there are, however, 
two influences making for immediate war which cannot be over- 
looked. The first is the intense exasperation produced by the 
presence of Russia in Port Arthur—a place which Japan regards 
as her own, fairly acquired by the war with China. The second is 
the favourable opportunity offered by the Great French Exhibition, 
which has done so much already to keep France quiet, and which 
may, in the opinion of Japanese statesmen, prevent her from 
coming to Russia’s aid should war break out in the spring of 1900. 
Such an opportunity is not likely to recur, and, if they despair of 
an understanding or alliance with any of the Great White Powers— 
with England or the United States,—it is possible that the Japanese 
may determine to seize time by the forelock. The Far East at the 
present moment resembles nothing so much as a powder magazine, 
and the smallest spark might at any moment produce a terrible 
explosion. It should be the aim of Great Britain, as a Power 
friendly to Japan and not necessarily hostile to Russia, to 
show the Japanese that they need fear nothing from France 
in the future, and as far as possible to reconcile Japanese and 
Russian ambitions. This would remove all reason for a war, and 
with moderation on either side might even effect a permanent 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE WAR. 


To the political student, one of the most interesting features of the 
present war is that it is the first great struggle which England has 
conducted since her Government became democratic. She carried 
on the Crimean War with a plutocratic Government, controlled by 
her middle-class. She fought and conquered France under an 
aristocracy. And though a conflict with two South African States, 
capable of putting into the field 50,000 men at the outside, is not 
to be compared with what was at the time of Napoleon’s greatest 
strength a war with almost the whole Continent of Europe, yet it 
is of sufficient magnitude to afford instructive comparisons and 
contrasts. It is a far more serious affair than the struggle with 
Russia of 1854-6. We are putting three times as many men into 
the field as we ever had in the Crimea, and all these men are of 
our own race, not mercenaries such as we endeavoured to recruit 
to do our fighting for us in 1854. We have no ally this time to 
give assistance, And the struggle is being carried on at a distance 
which is twice as great as was that from England to the Crimea. 
The invasion and subjugation of the two Dutch Republics are no 
light tasks, say what the ignorant people like, who have spoken 
scornfully of the precaution of despatching to South Africa an 
army greater than fought under Wellington at Waterloo. The 
work is similar to, but of course on a far smaller scale than, that 
which the United States armies had to perform in the Civil War 
—a struggle which in many ways illustrates the present one, and 
which, like this, was carried on by a democracy. 

The peculiar weaknesses of democracy are most clearly discernible 
in the initial negotiations which led up to the war. It is, indeed, 
no exaggeration to say that this war has been caused largely by 
that party spirit which democracy always tends to engender. Let 
us suppose Germany in England’s place, and what would have 
been her ministers’ conduct of affairs? Before addressing any 
remonstrances she would have raised her forces in the territories 
bordering upon the two Republics to a figure which would have 
enabled her easily to hold her own. She would have done this 
step by step and very quietly, choosing the time when the 
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absence of grass on the veldt would have prevented the enemy 
from mobilizing or taking the aggressive. She would then have 
formulated her demands—having prepared all her transports for 
the immediate movement of her troops. If those demands had 
not been accepted she would, before the rain had fallen and the 
young grass showed itself, have despatched her army of invasion, 
Had she really desired peace her Press would at a word with one 
accord have assured the Boers that Germany was absolutely 
united and determined to get what she wanted. And the 
Republics, realizing the utter impossibility of resistance and buoyed 
up by no false hope of German opposition, would have given in. 

Germany could and would have done this, because the soldier- 
statesmen who control her policy would know exactly what they 
were going to do and exactly what they wanted. They would have 
understood the need for military precautions, and would not have 
been harried at every turn by having to consider whether the 
public would support them in all that they did, or whether the 
Opposition would cry shame upon them for terrorizing the Re- 
publics. Economy being sacrificed to military requirements, the 
Admiralty and War Office would not have been unable to perfect 
their preparations for want of funds. No section of the German 
public, which serves en masse in the German army, would have 
considered such measures as have been outlined underhand and 
treacherous, or would incessantly have proclaimed that, while pro- 
fessing to aim at peace, the German Government had evidently by 
its armaments determined upon war. Knowing the mischief done 
by such talk, and controlling all utterances by stringent press- 
laws, the authorities would have compelled silence where they did 
not obtain consent. 

And now turn to the British Ministry on the eve of war. It is 
composed entirely of men who have no practical and small theo- 
retical knowledge of war. It does not know exactly whai it wants, 
and is not prepared to get that and nothing else; for, if one thing 
is clearer than any other it is that a considerable part of the 
Cabinet was prepared to concede something of Sir Alfred Milner’s 
irreducible minimum for a pacific settlement, and was not ready 
from the first to fight if that minimum was not granted. The 
Cabinet system may always place a single clear-sighted Minister 
in this difficult position, that he is unable fully to convince his 
colleagues of what he knows from his perfect familiarity with the 
subject to be the case, so that halting measures and half measures 
are the result of a desire forcompromise. While there is this 
division inside the Cabinet, rendering real precautions almost im- 
possible, outside is an Opposition Press with a section of Opposition 
politicians, indignantly denouncing the despatch of each battalion 
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and each poor little battery to the threatened British dominions ; 
at every turn factiously asserting that England will never fight 
under any provocation—even if the Ministerial demands are re- 
jected ; denouncing responsible Ministers as unscrupulous and 
bloodthirsty criminals when they venture to insist on their de- 
mands; stumping the country and attempting to hold meetings 
at which resolutions shall be passed supporting the cause, not of 
England, but of the alien and already half-hostile State with which 
she is in controversy. Worst of all was the torrent of abuse poured 
upon the head of the British Commissioner in South Africa. Sir 
Alfred Milner, because his views, formed on the spot, did not 
accord with those preconceived by The Daily Chronicle and The 
Manchester Guardian, which had applauded his selection for 
the post, was cruelly and unscrupulously attacked. His assailants 
were perfectly aware that he could not defend himself, but there 
was no unjust or ungenerous insinuation against him of which 
they were not guilty. The effect of all this, as Mr. Rider Haggard 
pointed out in an emphatic letter to The Times as far back as 
June 28th, was to encourage an ignorant community, such as the 
Boers are, in their resistance to the British Government. How 
were uneducated Dutch peasants to know whether The Daily 
Chronicle, The Manchester Guardian, and The Star, or The Daily 
News, The Daily Mail, and The Times represented the real trend 
of British thought ? 

Nothing, Mr. Godkin has said in his thoughtful essay on public 
opinion, is more difficult than to gauge that opinion. It must 
have been hard even for British Ministers to do so. A free Press 
does not always by any means catch the real sentiments of the 
bulk of the nation. Sometimes it leads, sometimes it follows, 
sometimes it goes widely astray. Political articles only express 
the opinion of a small group of writers and thinkers, who may be 
worthy of attention and respect, but are certainly not the nation. 
Public meetings are an even less trustworthy test; the art of packing 
a hall is perfectly understood by any competent party manager. If 
the British Government, being absolutely dependent on popular 
support, had hurried on the war, if it had seemed to offer any 
provocation to the enemy,the result must almost infallibly have been 
that it would have gone into a most serious struggle with a divided 
nation behind it. The almost exasperating protraction of the 
negotiations by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain may be closely 
paralleled by Lincoln’s caution and patience in 1861. He, like them, 
wished rather to have war forced upon him than to make it; his 
patience, like theirs, won the day, but at a heavy cost. What may have 
been necessary for Lincoln was even more necessary for the British 
Cabinet. The greatest danger of the British democracy is its 
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unsuspiciousness—its tendency to believe that the enemy may be 
in the right, and to disbelieve, in its great aversion to war, that he 
is all the time plotting war against itself. We are strangers to 
such deep hatred as that which exists between Italy and France, 
or Russia and Germany, or which is the predominant feeling 
entertained on the Continent towards ourselves; nor did we 
all understand clearly that to abstain from ample precautions 
might quite conceivably mean the fall of the British Empire. 

It followed, then, that as opinion had not strongly declared 

itself the public inust be educated. The public was educated by 
the process of conducting negotiations coram populo, which had 
been tried already with such success in the Fashoda affair. It is 
really amazing to discover that people who pose as Radicals and 
Democrats should be guilty of such an absolute lack of humour 
as to pretend that this was another of Mr. Chamberlain’s evil 
machinations. Do they remember that forty years ago their own 
idol, John Bright, said “all our diplomacy should be aboveboard. 
Every diplomatic note sent or received should be published within 
two weeks in The Times”? Such was literally the action of the 
Government, with the result that the common-sense of the nation 
speedily discerned the fact that the Transvaal Government would 
grant nothing, but would procrastinate to all time. The humorists 
who had espoused the cause of the Transvaal were naturally able to 
pick holes—for anything can be criticized—and could triumphantly 
show how very much better they, with their skirts still redolent of 
the surrenders of 1881 and 1884, would have managed things. They 
were still in the full tide of irrelevant criticism when Mr. Kruger 
put them to utter confusion by his ultimatum. However, they 
have since somewhat rallied from this discomfiture, and are now 
able to regale themselves to their satisfaction upon the canards 
hatched in such rich profusion by Mr. Stead, whose business in life 
seems to be to prostrate himself before foreign sovereigns and to 
denounce his own countrymen. 

It might have been expected by those who know the history of 
the great French War and of the American Civil War that this 
party, when hostilities began, would oppose the war tooth and nail, 
and would at every juncture clamour for an ignominious peace, as 
in 1881, under the pretext that “magnanimity” would save a great 
deal of worry and expense. The first anticipation has not as yet 
been justified ; indeed, by one of the oddest volte-faces ever accom- 
plished, the very people who blamed the British Government for 
sending out any troops during the negotiations to South Africa are 
now denouncing Ministers for the insufficiency of their precautions. 
I am far from saying that a great section of the Opposition has not 
the right to do this. Those who are represented by Sir Edward 
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Grey, Mr. Haldahe, and The Daily News—who have taken the 
larger view, and throughout sank party before patriotism—are per- 
fectly justified in such complaints. Only accident, in all probability, 
saved Natal from a sudden attack by the Boers before the reinforce- 
ments from India had been landed, when the diminutive British gar- 
rison must have been captured or swept into the sea. On the very 
day when Mr. Courtney described Sir Alfred Milner as “a lost man— 
a lost mind” because he had seen through the real intentions of the 
Boer Republics, and when Mr. Morley was talking of the Transvaal 
as “a little, small, weak Republic of peasant farmers,” it is now known 
that this “little, small, weak Republic” had made up its mind to 
invade British territory, and had begun its mobilization. So ex- 
treme was the peril to the Empire that the real Liberals, and 
not the Anti-National Party, ought to ask for explanations of the 
failure to strengthen the British garrison in South Africa in due 
time. They are reasonable men, however, and will make large 
allowance for the peculiar difficuities of governing in a democracy. 
As for Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, who, though nominally a leader 
of his party, has ventured to give no bold lead during the critical 
hours, when a word from him might have saved the situation, and 
who has uniformly nade speeches, in which the first half supported 
the Government, while the second half cordially agreed with the 
party of Mr. Morley and Mr. Courtney, he is in no position to 
blame anyone for weakness. 

Hitherto all sections of the Liberal Party, except such persons 
as Mr. P. Stanhope and the Irish Members, have agreed that the 
war must be prosecuted vigorously. But we are still at an early 
stage of the conflict, and it is noteworthy that one of the most 
violent pro-Boer organs, The Daily Chronicle, in the very first days 
of the struggle, suggested that we should hoist the white flag 
because it had discovered some extraordinary mare’s-nest—some- 
thing that Mr. Chamberlain, its bogey-man, was supposed to have 
done or left undone in the negotiations—and that this same 
journal, just before the war, openly incited the Colonies to dis- 
sociate themselves from the British cause, carped at New Zealand 
for offering help, and insinuated that the New South Wales 
Lancers had not paid their Aldershot bills. Another organ, whose 
attitude has been weak and undecided, The Westminster Gazette, 
has undisguisedly appealed to the lowest passions in the nation by 
a singular cartoon, in which British workmen are represented as 
gazing at a newspaper bill, on which appear the words, “Cost of the 
war—£14,000,000,” with the remark “There go our Old-Age 
Pensions!” The nation is not so cowardly or so selfish as the 
authors of such appeals seem to imagine. Nor is it by any means 
true that the war will be fatal to a pension scheme. Nothing 
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the field of battle, where rich man and poor private face side by side 
with common courage the common death. A new feeling of respect 
for the aristocracy of birth, of wealth, of capacity, which leads, springs 
in the minds of the people which is led. A similar feeling of 
regard and love for the brave and simple loyalty of the dumb 
masses is engendered in the “classes.” War unites and solidifies 
a nation as does nothing else, destroying, to the infinite gain of 
everyone except the demagogue, the fiction that the interests of 
the masses and the classes are for ever impassibly sundered. 

That the nation is far more than ever in the past one organic 
whole, that it has grown in wisdom as in stature, is indeed clear 
from the fact that the Anti-National Party does not dare openly to. 
pray for British reverses. It was not always so. Americans have 
never fully realized that in a great measure they owe their indepen-- 
dence to the fact that many of the most prominent Englishmen 
and a large part of the nation had set its face against their 
conquest. When such a man as Chatham withdrew his son from 
the army rather than allow him to serve against the Americans, 
when Fox and Burke denounced their own country with un- 
exampled acerbity, when the Corporation of London in a public 
address strongly approved of and abetted American resistance,. 
clearly public opinion was acutely divided. That such opposition 
is justifiable when war has once begun cannot be admitted. The 
one duty is to sink personal predispositions and to prosecute the 
struggle with the utmost vigour to a successful conclusion. In 
the great war with France we are apt to overlook the strange 
unpatriotism which marked many of the Whigs and Radicals. 
Fox with his usual violence declared : “ The triumph of the French 
Government over the English does, in fact, afford me a degree of 
pleasure which it is very difficult to disguise.” The Duke of 
Bedford at that most critical moment in our history when the 
seamen of the fleet were in open mutiny made a speech which: 
can only be described as criminal, inciting them to violence. The 
City of London at a “Common Hall” in 1797 passed resolutions. 
denouncing the war as wanton, unnecessary, and calamitous. 
beyond all examples in history. Yet this was the war in which 
a few years later England won all along the line. Finally, Lady 
Holland went to the length of swooning at the defeat of Napoleon. 
at Waterloo. 

The old saying that “democracy cannot govern an empire” 
thus seems to have been signally refuted. The conduct of the 
Opposition in the dewocracy of the present war, whatever its faults, 
has been so far more dignified, more patriotic, more long-headed, 
than was the conduct of the Opposition in the aristocracy of the 
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days of 1793-1815. Perhaps the most odious feature in our 
former wars was the callousness with which the aristocracy and the 
nation at large forgot the claims of the soldiers and sailors who 
had fought after the war was over. It is a literal fact that the 
victors of Trafalgar for the most part starved. Admiral Sir Jahleel 
Brenton wrote in bitter indignation how in the winter of 1827-8 
he had seen seamen who had battled for their country wandering 
about the streets naked and famishing. So fierce was the resent- 
ment among the seafaring folk that according to Commander 
Henry Shore the navy was for more than a generation hated in 
the West Country, where now the young men cannot be kept 
back from joining it. The gross neglect which allowed Crimean 
veterans to die in the workhouse will, 1 hope and pray, never be 
repeated. We shall rather imitate the United States and decide 
that any man who has served his country in the present war 
shall be cared for in his old age, while his family, if he die or be 
disabled in battle, shall be maintained at the public expense. 
Thus the way for Old-Age Pensions might be prepared by first 
pensioning those who had really served the nation. Taxation for 
such a purpose would be voted by acclamation. 

The increasing political wisdom of the British people has been 
shown by the manner in which they have faced defeat. It cannot 
be denied that the story of Nicholson’s Nek was an ugly and a 
painful one. It was just one of those things which might have 
been expected to provoke a furious outcry—perhaps even the 
sacrifice of the general in command. Democracies are, at all 
events by political philosophers, supposed to be turbulent and 
prone to restlessness. Yet here was a calamity bravely faced by a 
democracy, and no sign of anger evinced; no passionate outcry 
raised. The French journalists who hurried over to England to 
write hysterical paragraphs upon the scenes which followed the 
defeat had to return disappointed to their emotional mother-land. 
Only the greater demand for newspapers and a graver tone every- 
where indicated that something terrible had happened. Events 
have justified the self-restraint. We now suspect that the general 
at Ladysmith was not so much at fault, and we know that he has 
since fought with an obstinacy and devotion which have already 
won plaudits from reluctant Europe. ‘To have blamed him rashly 
or recklessly would have been an injustice which must have 
recoiled upon ourselves. 

In one direction it is possible that our democratic institutions 
have hampered the prosecution of the war. A free Press is a danger of 
the utmost magnitude when important military operations are taking 
place. A strict censorship on all cable despatches does not en- 
tirely neutralize the effect of indiscretions. News can secretly be 
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conveyed without the use of any evident cypher in the most inno- 
cent looking messages. Captain Mahan notes that in the American- 
Spanish war facts were revealed which it was of the first moment 
to keep secret, and tells us that in any future struggle America 
will have to muzzle her Press more effectually. In the present war 
facts have been published—eg., as to the number of lyddite shells 
carried in our warships—which could only have been obtained by 
soldiers or correspondents in confidence, and which may be of 
the utmost service to the enemy. It seems to me that the corre- 
spondent who betrays such facts is saddled with a very grave 
responsibility. There have, too, been one or two very selfish pro- 
tests lodged by newspapers, which ought to have known better, 
against any censorship on telegrams. The first requisite in war is 
not that the British public shall know one or two days earlier 
than is absolutely necessary what is happening, but that the 
British Army shall win as bloodlessly as possible. 

The cry for “ magnanimity ” in the final settlement is now heard 
in many quarters. Yet before magnanimity to the enemy can be 
thought of must come justice to British colonists who have fought 
‘in the war, and to the nation which has poured out its money and 
its blood like water. There is no real fear of harshness to the 
conquered ; that has never been a British fault. There is, how- 
ever, real danger of an inconclusive and unsatisfactory peace, such 
as that of Utrecht in 1713, of Paris in 1762, and of Vienna, which 
left many sores still open, in 1814. The British people has always 
been liable, from the oscillations of the party pendulum, and from 
its subjection to cant and sentiment, to sacrifice unnecessarily 
national interests at the end of a war. No pages in Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson’s admirable Nation’s Awakening are more deserving of 
study than those which deal with this tendency. If we wish to 
efiect a permanent pacification, it may be necessary to administer 
the Orange Free State and Transvaal, when conquered, temporarily, 
at all events, by military governors. After the enemy’s strength 
has been completely shattered in the field a large army will not be 
required. Probably a garrison of 15,000 men will be the utmost 
extent of our need. Hastily to revert to “autonomy” or repre- 
sentative government would be fraught with extreme danger both 
to Outlanders and to Boers. We have the precedent of the adminis- 
tration of the conquered Southern States by Northern military 
governors in 1865 to show that autonomy cannot follow im- 
mediately after war. No one can deny that the Northerners were 
humane and merciful in the settlement ; any unnecessary asperities 
of which their military governors were guilty can easily be avoided. 
Canada from 1760 to 1764 was placed under military government 
which must not be confounded with martial law. French 
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Canadians admit that no fault can be found with this provisional 
administration. It was wise, just, and moderate. It is, we must 
remembez, impossible to disarm the Boers so long as the native 
difficulty is threatening. We can take away their artillery, 
garrison their fortresses. ourselves, and break up their military 
organization, but more we cannot do. The indications, however, ~ 
are that they will, like the Southern States, fight to the very last, 
and then unhesitatingly accept the inevitable. On the whole, this 
is better than that they should submit before they feel that they 
are thoroughly beaten, and then cherish smouldering discontent in 
the future. 

The basis of much of tae ill-feeling in South Africa during the 
past has been, as Mr. Chamberlain said, the contempt of the Boers 
for the Englishman. Hereafter the two races which have met in 
strife will respect each other. An era of unexampled prosperity 
will unquestionably result for British South Africa, and the Boer, 
when he finds that his prejudices and his language are respected 
by the conquering Power, and discovers that under the pax 
Britannica his lands have appreciated tenfold in value, will speedily 
be reconciled to the changed condition of affairs. It is to be hoped, 
then, that the British democracy will not allow itself to be swayed 
by sentiment when the end comes into sight. Magnanimity had 
its trial in 1881, and has most ignominiously failed. 
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THE VATICAN AT WORK. 


THE attention of the whole of the civilized world has been 
recently drawn to the Vatican. 

In the course of a trial, conducted ina Roman Catholic coun- 
try, presided over by judges who sat beneath the most sacred 
emblem of the Roman Catholic Church, truth and justice were 
cynically trampled underfoot, honour was defiled, and the image 
* of the Crucified looked down upen a scene of human malignity 
and sacerdotal intolerance such as the world has not beheld since 
the day when Pilate was constrained by the priests to pass judg- 
ment upon Him who called Himself the King of the Jews. 

When the monstrous sentence at Rennes was pronounced, and 
militarism and clericalism had presented to the nations the spec- 
tacle of the justice and the honour of France, like the Veil ot 
the Temple, rent in twain, one thought was uppermost in the 
minds of all unprejudiced men and women of every religious 
denomination, and of every civilized race. 

Surely, now, the Pope will speak, was the feeling which 
arose in every breast. 

Men looked to the Vatican for a single word which should show 
to the world that the Head of the Roman Church at least did not 
approve of the cowardly crime which had been carried out 
in the name of patriotism. They looked, as they had looked 
since the commencement of Affaire, to the self-styled repre- 
sentative of Christ upon earth to condemn and disavow the dis- 
graceful and inhuman part taken by bishops, priests, and laity ot 
the Roman Catholic Church in a deeply laid plot to strike a 
death-blow at liberty of conscience through the person of an 
innocent Jew. The half-hearted exhortations to moderation and 
calmness addressed by Leo XIII. to the French bishops at an 
earlier stage of the proceedings, and through them to the 
clerical press, had deceived no one, for it was only necessary 
to glance at the columns of certain newspapers published under 
the very shadow of the Vatican, having the stamp of official and 
semi-official organs, to gauge the sincerity of the advice offered 
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by the Pope. Men looked, and hoped, but no word of reproof, 
no sign of disapproval, came from the Vicar of Christ. 

The verdict at Rennes, when it was first announced, and before 
the universal cry of indignation which followed it had time to 
penetrate the walls of the Vatican, was received with a trium- 
phant satisfaction by the majority of those immediately surround- 
the Pope. 

And then, when the world realized with surprise and sorrow 
that the Head of the Church was apparently determined to keep 
silence, when many loyal Roman Catholics were casting about 
in their minds for any plausible reason which could explain and 
excuse this silence, the Pope spoke words of approval and 
encouragement to the priestly director of La Croix, who was 
received in special audience. Clericalism had triumphed, and 
the venerable Pontiff, most assuredly kept in ignorance of the 
construction which the waiting world would place upon his 
words and action, was made the mouthpiece of its apparent 
victory. 

Surely, since the day that Luther left Rome by the Porta del 
Popolo, Roman Catholicism has received no such shock as when 
the Abbé Bailly passed through the gates of the Vatican on his 
way to the audience-chamber of the Head of the Church. 

Let us turn, however, from the persecution of an individual 
for political and religious objects encouraged and approved by 
the highest authorities of the Roman Church, to the persecution, 
lasting not four, but well-nigh thirty years, of a nation. Here, 
again, we shall find the same methods of procedure employed by 
the Jesuit and Ultramontane Party in the Church, not indeed 
against a Jew, but against the entire population of Catholic 
Italy ; and here, again, the world has had to look in vain for 
a word or a sign of disapproval from the Head of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

In the course of a recent conversation with a well-known 
ecclesiastic in a part of Italy far removed from the demoralizing 
political and social influences of the Vatican, whose name, for 
very obvious reasons, cannot be recorded here, a striking remark 
was made to the writer. 

The subject under discussion was the lamentable course of 
action taken by the Church and the so-called religious press in 
the Dreyfus case, and the bad effect which such a line of conduct 
could not fail to have upon the spread of Roman Catholicism in 
Protestant countries, and especially in England. 


The writer ventured to remark that he was surprised that the 
disgraceful utterances of the Catholic press both before and 
during the trial, utterances which were re-echoed even by the 
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Vatican organs, had not been sternly repressed, and he went on 
to say that he was even more surprised that the liberal Italian 
press had not shown greater indignation and disgust at the 
conduct of the clergy, and at the action of the Pope in receiving 
the director of so infamous a publication as La Croix. 

The reply of this ecclesiastic to the latter observation would 
seem to be worthy of the attention of those in England who have 
perhaps hardly realized what the line of policy taken by the 
Vatican as regards the kingdom of Italy means. 

“Why,” he asked, “should the Italian people notice a case of 
political persecution on the part of the Vatican? To you, a 
foreigner, it probably appears to be something new. ‘To us, 
Italians, it is the normal condition of things, for we have suffered 
from it, on and off, for half a century.” 

The answer of this liberal and enlightened -priest opens out a 
line of thought which might be studied with advantage by those 
in this country who, while wishing well to the Italian nation, are 
nevertheless disappointed, and occasionally disgusted, at the 
social and political condition of Italy after nearly thirty years 
of unity and parliamentary government. 

The rapid advance which the Italian people have made in 
science, both social and applied, the remarkable development of 
education and consequent civilization, not only in the towns, but 
also in the country districts, which has followed the partial 
liberation of the State from the stagnating influences of priestly 
supremacy, have not been altogether accompanied by a corre- 
sponding improvement in the morality and efficacy of its political 
administration. 

The system of parliamentary representation, which, in the early 
days of the union of the component states of Italy under a single 
monarchy, was hailed by the Italians and approved of by Europe 
as a guarantee of constitutional liberty, has not yielded its 
expected fruit. The broad and open paths of party government 
rapidly lost themselves in the tortuous mazes of factional 
intrigues, and the national parliament had not been long in 
existence before it found itself obliged to establish in the country 
a bureaucracy, which may be destined to become more powerful 
than itself. 

Foreign nations, and especially England, have been too ready 
to point to the failure of the Italians to realize the ideal of the 
parliamentary system, and to argue therefrom that the nation 
was not in a fitting condition, either socially or morally, to 
receive such a system. Kvyeu those most opposed to the Papacy 
as a temporal power have begun to wonder whether, after all, 
Italy was not happicr with her semi-civilized States of the Church 
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in her midst, and her separate provinces governed by foreign 
rulers, than she has been since her unification and her struggle 
to take her place among the Great Powers of Europe. 

In our own country, happily free from the intrigues of a 
political priesthood, the true causes of the partial failure of Italy 
to reach that civil and political liberty offered to her by those 
who gave her independence have been little, if at all, understood. 
The Italians have, as it were, been weighed in the balances ot 


administrative capacity and official integrity, and have been 


found wanting by those who have the fortune to live ina country 
where clerical intrigue is not steadily working to corrupt and 
ruin both. The English mind, accustomed to the attitude 
assumed by Roman Catholicism where the latter is a small and 
insignificant body, is wholly unable to realize what Roman 
Catholicism, in its modern form, means in a country where it has 
once gained an ascendency sufficient to influence religious and 
political affairs. 

Hence it is that the effects of this partial failure on the side ot 
Italy to successfully develop a system of government through 
parliamentary representation have been criticized by the British 
public, rather than the causes which have contributed to them. 
The responsibility for this short-coming has been laid upon social 
characteristics rather than upon that international party within 
the Italian kingdom which is ever working to overthrow the 
fabric which the patriotism and the moral courage of the 
Italian people has patiently and laboriously raised. 

When the capital of the newly-constructed kingdom of Italy 
was finally transferred to Rome, and the Italian Parliament 
was to be assembled in Montecitorio, the Vatican delivered itselt 
of its first blow at the new order of things. 

The people of Italy demanded that their freshly acquired con- 
stitutional liberties should be safeguarded by parliamentary 
representation. The Vatican met this demand by the counter-cry 
of né elettori, né eletti, and the Pope issued the famous declaration 
of the Non Expedit, whereby those Italians who wished to be 
considered good Catholics were prohibited from taking any part 
in the political elections in their country. 

The policy which prompted this measure was obvious, and its 
cruel cynicism could only have proceeded from a party which had 
elected to abandon all considerations of morality, both Christian 
and political, to the spirit of a coldly calculated revenge. 

The declaration known as the Non Expedit was based upon a 
deliberate and deeply-laid scheme whereby the religious feeling 
of the community was to be worked upon. The people of Italy 
had never ceased to be Catholic, and though a certain proportion 
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had been exasperated by clerical persecution into throwing off all 
belief in a religion which had exchanged the practice of Christian 
<loctrine for the exercise of a sacerdotal tyranny, this proportion 
had only represented a small minority of the population. 

The Vatican counted upon the strength of the religious sentiment 
of the upper classes of the newly-formed nation, and upon that ot 
the superstitious fears of the lower classes, to form a united and 
powerful party in the State which, until further orders, should 
hold itself entirely aloof from the administration of the affairs of 
the country. The governing class was, therefore, to be entirely 
composed of non-Catholics, of men who were bitterly hostile to 
the Church, and the political arena of the newly-formed kingdom 
was to be open only to those who had nothing to lose, but every- 
thing to gain, by entering it. 

The Vatican, in short, aimed at inoculating the administration 
of the hated Italian nation with the microbes of infidelity, ot 
official peculation, and of social and political corruption. Thirty 
millions of Catholics were to be left to the care of a government 
which, according to the calculation of the Vatican, could only be 
composed of Freemasons, Atheists, and political adventurers. In 
order that the Roman Curia might revenge itself upon those who 
had deprived it of its temporal authority and worldly emoluments, 
a Catholic nation was to be sacrificed, and an infallible Pontift, 
professing to be the representative of Christ and the successor ot 
him to whom was confided the care of Christ’s followers, gave his 
official sanction to the nefarious design by the issue of the decree 
that Catholics were to take no part in the elections to the Italian 
Parliament. 

A very briet examination of the statistics furnished by the 
official Annuario Statistico Italiano will demonstrate that in this 
case, as in many others, papal infallibility has belied itself, for, 
though the decree of the Non Expedit was not delivered ex 
cathedra, and therefore was not, in the strict sense of the term, 
an infallible pronouncement, it was, assuredly, an order issued by 
the Head of the Church of primary importance both to the faith 
and morals of an entire nation. 

From whatever source, however, this decree may have origin- 
ated, it was certainly not from that of the Holy Ghost, although 
indirectly it may be traced to the modern pretensions of the 
Roman Pontiff to speak, under given circtimstances, by His 
authority and guidance. 

Before passing to the consideration of certain statistics which 
will show how completely deceived the Vatican has been as to 
the damaging effects which the prohibition from voting at the 
political elections would entail upon the kingdom of Italy, it will 
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be well to examine the moral effect of that prohibition, not only 
within the Italian State, but also in other countries. 

In Italy, the vast majority of the clergy, the clerical press, and 
the stricter intransigenti among the laity, maintain participation 
in political matters to be incompatible with orthodox Catholi- 
cism. They hold fast to the watchword né elettori, né eletti. 
It is a curious coincidence that this party cry was preached by 
the Republican Mazzini against the Sardinian Government many 
years previously. 

Other Catholics, more moderate in their opinions, maintain 
active or passive voting to be quite as compatible with the 
Catholic conscience in Italy as in France, and these may be 
classed as the independent party whose influence in the elections 
is large. Italian Catholics, moreover, recognize that the Church, 
while commanding them to abstain from voting at political and 
general elections, permits, and indeed encourages, their doing 
so in the municipal contests. Nevertheless, a large proportion 
of all Catholics feel it to be more prudent to abstain from parti- 
cipation in parliamentary life in order not to incur any respon- 
sibility for failures on the part of the government, and, above 
and before all, in order not to expose the weakness of the 
Clerical Party. The result of this course of conduct is that 
few professedly Catholic candidates present themselves for 
election to the Camera, while, on the other hand, thousands of 
Catholic voters disregard the papal prohibition, and vote for 
those candidates whom they consider‘will best represent their 
local interests, and take up a moderate, or even conciliatory 
line in parliament on religious and educational questions. 

In foreign countries, and particularly in England, where the 
Roman Catholics and their press are almost entirely ultramontane 
in their views and bitterly hostile to modern Italy and her insti- 
tutions, the effect of the Non Expedit policy of the Vatican has 
been for many years grossly exaggerated, and the ignorance 
of the majority of English people concerning the internal con- 
ditions of Italy has been carefully and systematically encouraged,. 
both in the Roman Catholic pulpits and the Roman Catholic 
journals. In the same way the progress of the Roman Catholic 
movement in England has been grossly and designedly exag- 
gerated by the English Roman Catholic body in its utterances 
on the subject beth in this country and at Rome. 

Those who have had an opportunity of studying the tactics of 
Vaticanism in both countries will readily understand the reason 
and import of this exaggeration. One of the consequences of 
its misstatements is that there exists in England a belief that 
the Clerical Party in Italy is extremely powerful, and that it is 
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only awaiting a favourable opportunity to emerge from its tem- 
porary withdrawal from political affairs and upset the actual 
order of things in that country. 

At Rome, at the same time, the wildest statements are 

assiduously circulated as to the sympathy of England with the 
temporal claims of the Vatican and the rapid increase of Roman 
Catholicism in the United Kingdom. It is not many weeks since 
the Osservatore Romano printed in large type a letter from 
England announcing the imminent formation in the British 
Parliament of a powerful Catholic Party which was to hold the 
balance of power between the Government and the Opposition, 
and wield the same influence in this country as the Centre Party 
of the Reichstag in Germany ! 

The writer of this letter assured his readers that the Anglican 
Church had lost all influence in the country, and that the time 
had nearly arrived when the influence and political power of the 
Roman Catholic Church over all classes would be revealed. 

This opinion was the result of the election to the House of 
Commons of one Roman Catholic member, namely, Sir John 
Austen. 

Now as regards misrepresentation, for political motives, at the 
Vatican of English opinion, this is a matter which may very well 
be dismissed with a smile. 

The misrepresentation, however, of the position of the Clerical 
or Ultramontane Party in Italy has been sedulously propagated 
with a view to deceiving the foreign public both as to the extent 
of the influence which that party exercises and as to its real 
wuiticipations and aims. 

The fact, perfectly well-known to every Italian statesman, and 
equally so to the Vatican itself, is that the so-called Clerical Party 
in Italy is in reality extremely weak, both numerically and in its 
organization, and that, should it at any moment be called upon 
to take an active part in politics, it could produce no programme 
and form no effective parliamentary group. 

The Non Expedit policy, which, it was fondly hoped, would 
prove a rapid and crushing blow to the political life of the Italian 
‘kingdom, has proved to be impotent, and the evils which it was 
intended that it should bring upon the nation have recoiled on 
the Church. 

The patriotism of the great majority of the Italian voters has, 
as will be conclusively shown, overcome any religious scruples 
which some might have felt in the commencement as to availing 
‘themselves of their civil rights. Instead of the great and powerful 
party which was to be formed in the State, solid in its implacable 
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Vatican to descend into the political arena and overthrow the new 
order of things, a disorganized and numerically weak body of 
fanatics, thankful to ally itself with Socialists, Republicans, and 
with even worse elements, in order to gain a little strength, 
is the result of the famous prohibitory decree. 

The clergy—there are in Italy some 80,000 priests—are year 
by year losing their influence on even the peasant classes, owing 
to their lack of patriotism in the first place, and also owing to 
the spread of education, and to the enlightening effect which the 
compulsory military service, notwithstanding its many and grave 
drawbacks as a system, has undoubtedly had upon the youth ot 
the country. 

The gross ignorance and state of semi-pagan superstition, in 
which the clergy kept the populace for very obvious reasons, is 
rapidly yielding before compulsory State education, even in the 
most remote country districts; and, though the priestly influence 
as a whole is still a demoralizing factor which has to be reckoned 
with and combated, no one who has watched the progress of 
civilization during recent years in Italy can doubt that the time 
is rapidly approaching when the lower classes will make it clear 
to the Church that their credulity is no longer to be traded upon, 
and when the semi-paganism, which had practically taken the 
place of Christianity among them in the Italian peninsula, will 
be a thing of the past. 

The Clerical Party in Italy, then, may be regarded as a synony- 
mous term for the clergy, for a certain sort of journalism which is 
hanging on their skirts in the hopes of profit and reward, for a 
vast proportion of women, and for a small and comparatively 
impotent number of the aristocracy and middle-classes. With 
very rare exceptions an Italian priest must be in direct and open 
animosity towards his country, or not only does he forfeit all 
chance of promotion, but he runs the risk of being exposed to the 
bitter and relentless persecution of his superiors. A case which 
has just occurred at Vico Equense, in the neighbourhood of 
Naples, will illustrate this. 

A venerable and enlightened priest in the Archdiocese ot 
Sorrento, by name the Canon Parascandolo, had the temerity to 
implore the benediction of God upon the Italian nation and upon 
the Sovereign House of Savoy. For this act he was severely 
reprimanded by the Archbishop of Sorrento, who, when the Canon 
advanced to kiss the Episcopal ring, turned from him abruptly 
and told him to “Go and kiss the hand of Italy.” 

I append some of the actual words used by Monsignor Gaetano 
Parascandolo in their English form :— 
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‘*{ must declare myself to be, before anything else, a priest and an Italian. 
As such I am passionately attached to the Church and to Italy. I love the 
Church, and I would that she should be, in all places, the one holy Apostolic and 
Roman Church, calling to her maternal bosom all other dissenting Churches. I 
love Italy, and I hold none to be her sons who hinder her from being free, united, 
and great under the glorious dynasty of Savoy, nor do I believe that she can be 
truly Catholic without being truly Italian. The differences which to-day exist 
between the Church and the State should be absolutely removed, rather by those. 
who have the charge of souls than by those whose duty it is to superintend the 
materia] well-being of the people ; otherwise. the Italian people will end in com- 
plete infidelity, and will be plunged into the horrors of the most frightful 
anarchy.” 


For these sentiments the unfortunate Canon was made the 
object of the vituperation of the Catholic press, and the subject 
of a cruel persecution on the part of his Archbishop. The latter, 
as a reprimand for his violent and unpatriotic language, was. 
temporarily deprived of his revenues by the Government. 

This is but one case out of many in which priests who dare to. 
confess themselves loyal subjects to their country are ruthlessly 
and cruelly persecuted. The Canon Parascandolo, if he lives, 
will be an object of ceaseless persecution, and were it in their 
power any longer to inflict it, there is no doubt that a layman, 
who ventured to express similar opinions would meet with the 
same fate at the hands of the party which modern Roman Catho-= 
licism delights to honour. 

Cases such as these, however, are useful in so far that they 
show to the Italian lower orders, who as a rule are great readers. 
of their newspapers, the true character of that power from which 
they were liberated at the unification of Italy ; while Monsignor 
Parascandolo, and others like him, may feel compensation in the 
knowledge that every act of persecution brings the day nearer 
when their country and their Church will be finally delivered 
from Vaticanism. 

If we now examine the official statistics relating to the Italian 
political electorate, we shall discover the true extent of the 
effect which the supposed abstention of the Clerical Party from 
the polls exercises upon the administration of the country. 

The qualification for voting at political elections in Italy was 
originally, after the unification, fixed at the payment of forty lire 
annually in direct taxation. This qualification was subsequently 
lowered to the small sum of nineteen lire and eighty centesimi, 
or about sixteen shillings in English money, at which rate it at 
present stands. 

In the year 1897, the date of the last general election, the 
total number of those possessing the necessary qualifications to 
vote was 2,772,934, or 8°94 per cent. of the population, and of 
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this number 1,241,486 electors voted, being 61-91 per cent. o 
those possessed of the right to do so. 

In the previous general election in 1895, 1,251,366 persons 
voted, representing 63°44 per cent. of the electorate. 

Now, judging by the above figures, it would appear at first 
sight as though 40 per cent. of the clectorate abstained from 
voting, and this abstention might be attributed to the effects of 
the Papal prohibition. Further investigation, however, shows 
that in 1889, 77,112 persons were temporarily deprived of the 
right to vote, owing to military service, absence from the 
country, and other causes, while in 1895 the number so deprived 
was 41,984. To these, again, must be added the large proportion 
who, from personal indifference, fear of incurring expense, 
and other analogous motives, do not exercise their rights, and 
this proportion is probably more considerable in the Italian 
electorate than in any other. 

In order to more fully demonstrate how very largely this 
apparent abstention of 40 per cent. from the polls is due to 
accidental circumstances rather than to any direct result ot 
the Vatican interference, we will turn to the statistics of the 
municipal elections, in which it must be remembered that the 
Vatican not only permits, but feverishly encourages, Catholics to 
take part, and for which the qualifications to vote are so low as 
to practically represent universal suffrage. 

In the years 1889 and 1895 respectively the number of votes at 
the municipal and communal elections was 2,002,630, or 59°89 per 
cent. of the electorate, and 1,762,081, or 63°55 per cent. of those who 
in the latter year possessed the franchise. In the year 1897, when 
the Clerical Party specially encouraged its supporters to vote, the 
exact increase in the number of voters was 500,000. Therefore, 
in this latter case, in which the whole electorate without distinc- 
tion of religion or party could vote, and in which the Clerical 
Party worked hard to enjoin upon all Catholics that it was their 
duty to vote, the difference in the numbers of the voters was abso- 
lutely insignificant in relation to the population possessing the 
qualifications. 

This fact alone would be sufficient to demonstrate that the 
Vatican has been greatly mistaken in the belief that the Non Ex- 
pedit declaration would have any real or lasting effect upon the 
civil administration of the nation. It made no allowance for 
Italian patriotism, for the spread of education which was to check 
the retrograde influences of sacerdotalism, or tor the effect which 
a compulsory military service could not but have in enlarging 
and enlightening the minds of the provincial youth of the country, 
which, until the introduction of conscription, had never had an 
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opportunity of hearing other opinions than those expressed by the 
parish priest. 

The strongest influence which the clerical party is at present 
able to exert in Italy is that which results from the admirably 
organized system of savings-banks, loan and insurance agencies, 
and other similar financial undertakings, in the provincial towns 
and rural districts. These are established on a business footing 
which, in many cases, inspires a far greater confidence among 
the industrial and agricultural classes than those instituted by the 
State or by private enterprise. 

The number of these institutions which are under clerical con- 
trol or supervision amounts to about one thousand, and by their 
means the Vatican Party undoubtedly exercises the largest mea- 
sure of its influence upon the lower orders, more particularly in 
Lombardy and the Veneto. 

The weak and disorganized position of the Clerical Party in 
almost every province of Italy, and especially in the centre and 
the south of the peninsular, is so well known to the Vatican 
that the latter dares not revoke the prohibition to vote lest 
that weakness should stand revealed, not to Italy alone, but 
to the world. So long as the prohibition remains in force, the 
bug-bear of a large and powerful political weapon held in re- 
serve can be maintained, but none know better than the Pope and 
his advisers how unsubstantial a phantom is that supposed body 
of devoted Catholics which the clergy and the Clerical Press of 
every nation assure the world is one day to rise up and crush the 
Italian nation and restore to the Roman Curia its temporal power. 

The damage which the Church has caused to Italy, however, 
must be sought for, not in any direct influence which it has had 
at the voting polls, but by the indirect results of its vindictive 
and anti-patriotic policy on the Italian people aud on the Parlia- 
meut itself. 

The Italian voter is placed in such a position by his religious 
authorities that he is practically unable to be at the same time 2 
good citizen and a good Catholic. . 

Now it must be remembered that, to the average Italian, to be 
a good Catholic means to be a professing Christian who conforms 
at least to the primary laws of his Church. If an Italian ceases 
to be a Roman Catholic it by no means follows that he joins one 
of the numerous Protestant religious bodies who are working 
very hard in Italy to secure the stragglers from the Roman 
Church. In common with the vast majority of all members of 
the Latin races, the Italian who lapses from Catholicism lapses 
as a rule from Christianity, and becomes, if not frankly Agnostic, 
at the most Theistic in his religious opinions. 
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What, therefore, must be the feelings of an educated Italian 
Catholic who is conscientiously attached both to his country and 
to his Church ? 

The Abbé Tosti, in his Conciliazione, for which he had to 
endure so much vituperation and malicious persecution at the 
hands of the Clerical Party, describes in graphic language the 
distress of mind in which an enlightened and liberally disposed 
Italian priest finds himself when obliged by the orders of his 
spiritual superiors to refuse absolution to a dying man who has 
been guilty of the sin of being faithful to the civil institutions of 
his country and of exercising his rights of citizenship. Un- 
fortunately, such charitable mil enlightened spirits among the 
clergy are rare. The love of power inherent in the priest, and 
the knowledge that only by an attitude of strict antagonism to 
the national unity and its institutions can he hope to obtain pro- 
motion and advancement in his profession, makes a patriotic 
Italian ecclesiastic remarkable in the country, nor is the treat- 
ment which such an one invariably receives at the hands of the 
Vatican and of the Clerical Press calculated to encourage would- 
be imitators. 

Fortunately for Italy, from the political and constitutional point 
of view, the clerical influence is not, as we have seen, in reality 
strong enough to overpower the patriotism and common-sense 
of the electorate, and, therefore, of the country. From the 
social point of view, however, the damage wrought upon the 
nation by the policy of the Vatican is more serious and will 
be more far-reaching in its effects, for it is hardly too strong 
a term to designate it as a policy of corruption. 

In northern countries when a national religion loses its 
influence upon a people, there are a hundred different forms of 
religious belief to take its place, and there are many intermediate 
stages between orthodoxy and complete infidelity. In the 
countries, however, where the Roman Catholic faith has long been 
the only form of Christianity recognized or understood by the 
population, any intermediate religious belief either does not exist 
or exists in an almost imperceptible and totally insignificant 
degree. 

Now it can hardly be doubted that of all the Latin races (for the 
French nation cannot logically be regarded as a purely Latin 
race) the Italian people has been the only one to struggle against, 
and it may even be said to overcome, the moral, social, and 
economic decadence which has threatened to overwhelm and 
destroy the stock, and in no way can Italy be classed among the 
dying nations of the world. The history of the race duntnge the 
last fifty years, notwithstanding many mistakes and _ political 
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blunders, has been the history of a people honourably struggling 
for its liberty and constitutional independence. The action of 
the Vatican has deliberately placed the religion of the people 
among the ranks of the people’s enemies. In an age in which 
dogmatic Christianity is being assailed on all sides by the effects 
of increased knowledge, the most dogmatic of all the Churches has 
sacrificed an entire population to the objects of a political revenge. 

The reaction against herself which the Church by this line of 
policy has created has reached a pitch which can hardly be 
realized except by those who have studied the nature of the 
Italian people. It must be remembered that, in Italy, reaction 
against the Roman Church means reaction against Christianity, 
and, therefore, against those moral and social supports which, ina 
civilized State, Christianity alone can at present satisfactorily 
give. 

Vaticanism has alienated from the Church a very large propor- 
tion of the better and more well-to-do Italians—of the classes, in 
short, from which the electoral body is derived. In this propor- 
tion of the population is to be found a certain number of 
individuals, including a great many of the foremost scientific, 
literary, and political men in the country, who have practically 
severed all connection with the Church and who are professed 
Freethinkers, while to these again must be added a large 
military element, which, disgusted at the equivocal position in 
which the Church has placed it, has been driven into practical 
infidelity in order to be free to exercise its loyalty and patriotism. 
It is not necessary to do more than allude to that body of 
individuals which is, bitterly antagonistic to any form of religion, 
and which has its followers in Italy, as in every other country. 

It may very well be asked why, if this reaction against the 
Church is so great in Italy, should the churches be so full of 
men, of all ages and of all conditions in life? I am very well 
aware that, superficially regarded, the numbers of male church- 
goers in Italy might be taken as a proof that the Church has 
in no way lost her hold upon the religious sentiment of the 
Italians. In Italy, however, people go to church for many 
reasons, and attendance at mass does not by any means imply a 
belief in the dogmas and theories taught by the priest who may 
celebrate it. There is probably no country in the world where 
such profound scepticism is to be met with among habitual 
church-goers as in Italy, and, moreover, this scepticism is by no 
means confined to the laity. 

When, however, to the scepticism which is a strong charac- 
teristic in Italian men of all classes, and a very natural one in 
a country in which the most puerile superstitions have been 
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sedulously fostered by the clergy and the Clerical Press in order 
to keep up to their proper level the gifts in money and kind 
extracted from the credulous, is added an offended sense ot 
patriotism and national amour propre, it is not to be wondered at 
if a deeply-rooted contempt for the Church and mistrust of all her 
ways is surely and rapidly spreading through every class, the 
result of that Vaticanism into which Catholicism in Italy has 
degenerated. The Italian could be mildly amused at the 
miraculous Madonnas, the blinking pictures, and the many other 
items which form, as it were, the stage properties of the Church. 
He quite understood, unless he was of the lowest and most 
ignorant class, or a religious fanatic, that money must be made 
in order to carry on the business of religion, and,as a rule, he did 
not grudge to the priests their mode of making it, knowing that in 
many, if not in most cases, the money realized thereby was very 
well expended, and that were it not extracted by working upon 
the superstitious devotion of the credulous it would most probably 
not be forthcoming at all, and that the poor and the sick would 
suffer in consequence. 

But when, as in the last thirty years, superstition ceased to be 
religious and became political, when the Italian realized that to 
be a good Catholic in the eyes of the priests it was necessary to 
be a bad citizen in the eyes of the authorities of his country, to 
whom his loyalty and his allegiance was due, then the attitude of 
inild amusement and passive scepticism was very quickly replaced 
by one of hostility and contempt. As education spread, the 
Madonnas and the miracles, the moving dolls and the wonder- 
working shrines, became not any longer the harmless and necessary 
adjuncts to the mystic religion, but an insult to the understanding 
and to the dignity of the man. 

At the present time in Italy, if anyone doubts the contemptuous 
scepticism of the Italians as a whole towards such things, he has 
only to converse for a few moments on the subject to any young 
peasant who has happened to pass through the Seuwole Comunali, 
or to have had the advantage of serving two years in the army, 
to realize that the Church is losing her influence even among the 
classes which she has most enslaved. 

The grave danger to the State, however, lies not in the death 
of childish superstitions of pagan origin, but in the fact that 
the Roman Catholic Church, by countenancing and encouraging 
such superstitions, has left very little to fall back upon to those 
whose eyes have been opened by the inevitable spread of edu- 
cation and consequent reasoning powers which could not fail to 
follow the emancipation of Italy from priestly supremacy. 

The passage from superstition to materialism is a short one, 
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but there is ample evidence to show that while materialism may 
be indulged in with a certain impunity by the Teutonic races, a 
Latin people does not possess those solid qualities of self-restraint 
which alone can balance the absence of religious belief. 

When the Vatican issued the decree of the Non Expedit it 
was in the full belief that its effect would be rapid, and that the 
Government of Italy would speedily terminate in revolution and 
chaos. 

How mistaken in its policy the Clerical Party has been time has 
shown. But, as each year has passed, the difficulty of correcting 
the error once made has grown ever greater, and there can be 
little doubt that the Vatican is now impotent to undo the incal- 
culable mischief done to the Church by the prohibition of 
Catholics to vote at the parliamentary elections. When, in 
1898, there was an attempt made to bring forward the Socialist 
priest Don <Albertario, the editor of the Milanese Osservatore 
Cattolico, as a candidate for Parliament, with the idea of thereby 
creating a precedent which might lead to the eventual formation 
of a Catholic Party in the Camera, the proposal was hastily nega- 
tived by the Vatican. It was perfectly well known that such a 
step must lead to au exposure of the weakness and disor- 
ganization of the Clerical Party in the country, and the Vatican 
had no wish to reveal the true state of affairs to foreign nations. 

Thus the blow which was to crush united Italy has in a large 
measure recoiled upon the party which dealt it, and, while 
bitterly conscious of its failure, Vaticanism is powerless to repair 
the error by withdrawing the prohibition, lest its weakness should 
stand exposed to Italy and to the world. 

Had the Pope never issued his prohibition to Italian Catholics 
to vote for political candidates there can be little doubt that the 
Italian Parliament would long ago have included a strong 
Catholic Party, whose interests would have been identical with 
those of the Conservatives and the Moderate Liberals. The 
elements of discord which, since 1876, have invaded the Camera, 
the intrigues of the Radical and Socialist groups, and the conse- 
quent disorganization of the parliamentary system, would have 
been held in check, if not made impossible, by a strong and 
united Centre Party, upon whose support the Right could always 
have relied in case of danger to the institutions. The action 
of the Vatican precluded any chance of such a party being 
formed, but there can be no doubt that if Italy has suffered in her 
political reputation from the absence of such an element in the 
Camera, the Vatican has suffered considerably more by the 
loss of influence and respect which its short-sighted policy has 
entailed upon the Church. 
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Perhaps the most repulsive feature in the whole of the Papal 
policy towards Italy has been the unholy and unnatural alliance 
between the inxtransigenti and the Radical and Socialist Parties. 
Its cynicism has been only equalled by its foolishness. The 
fruits of this unhallowed union were discernible in the riots of 
Milan in 1898, and the scandalous behaviour of the Archbishop, 
Cardinal Ferrari, the unworthy successor of St. Charles Borromeo. 
Thanks to the generous moderation of the Italian Government in 
its reluctance to reveal to the world the true extent to which the 
Clerical Party was compromised in those disgraceful attempts to 
foment a revolution, the denials made by the clerical organs of 
any responsibility of the clergy in the matter were allowed to 
pass almost unchallenged, and only the most flagrantly guilty 
of the conspirators were punished. The fact remains, however, 
that, foiled in its endeavour to wreck the Italian monarchy by 
its attempt to eliminate the Catholic vote, and fearful of dis- 
covering its own weakness to foreign nations, the Vatican has 
stooped to make common cause with the Socialists and Republi- 
cans, whose aims are, up to a certain point, identical with its own. 
As in the Dreyfus case in France, so in its struggle with the 
Italian nation, the Clerical Party has deliberately trampled religion, 
morality, patriotism, and honour under foot, and no word of re- 
proof or sign of disapproval has been allowed to come from the 
Head of the Roman Church. 

Before concluding this brief survey of the action of Vaticanism 
(for it is not the action of Catholicism) in Italy, it is necessary 
to consider for a moment the ultimate object of the Vatican in 
pursuing so remarkable and apparently inexplicable a policy. 

To properly understand this policy it is necessary to realize its 
unreality. The plausible motive for the attitude of the Roman 
Church towards the Italian Government is the restoration to the 
Pope of Rome and his temporal power and dominions. There are 
hundreds of thousands of Catholics all over the world who are 
told this, and believe it. 

The truth, however, is that nothing would so greatly embarrass 
the Vatican as if Rome and the former States of the Church were 
suddenly to be restored to the Pope. The Vatican is perfectly 
well aware that it would be powerless to maintain the govern- 
ment of the smallest commune in the Alban Hills, let alone that 
of the city of Rome, for a single day. 

The ceaseless striving for temporal power conceals a far larger 
scheme than the mere restoration to the Vatican of its lost tem- 
poralities, and one which has nothing to do with religion. 

The Roman Curia looks forward to a revolution in Italy which 
will drive the House of Savoy from the throne, and furnish an 
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excuse to one or more Catholic Powers to re-enter Italy and 
establish possibly a Dual Control. The civil administration of 
Rome and other parts of the peninsula would again be maintained 
by foreign bayonets, and the detested Italian nation would once 
again be placed under foreign rule. This is the dream of 
Vaticanism, so far as Italy is concerned, and with this object 
in view the Clerical Party leagues itself with any party in the 
State which it thinks will aid in bringing about the longed-for 
revolt against the existing order of things. 

Foreign control by one, or more probably two, Catholic 
Powers, such as France and Austria, would administer the civil 
government of Rome and the restored Papal dominiohs in the 
Pope’s name and interests, and a powerful offensive and defensive 
Catholic alliance would be formed in Central Europe, which would 
also exercise a strong influence in the Mediterranean. How 
friendly to England such an alliance would be may be gathered 
from the present tone of the Continental Clerical Press. 

Those who can look behind the scenes at the Vatican are 
no longer to be deceived by the latter’s complaint of having 
been deprived of that temporal sovereignty through which 
alone it could be free and independent to exercise its spiritual 
functions in the world. The Papal encyclicals, as far as their 
allusions to this matter are concerned, must be regarded as 
mere stereotyped expressions of official language, and are so 
regarded both at the Vatican and at the Consulta. The claim 
to temporal dominion must be kept up by the Vatican for a very 
different reason. 

So long as the Pope can publicly lament his lot as a deposed 
and imprisoned sovereign, so long will money and gifts flow in 
from those who are so cleverly deceived as to the truth of the 
situation. 

Probably no individual was ever so little anxious to regain his 
lost property as is the Head of the Roman Church, but it would 
not be advisable that he should admit the fact. Those, however, 
who know Italy and her people know that they may confidently 
look forward to the day, perhaps not very far distant, when she 
will liberate herself, not partially, as at present, but wholly and 
for ever, from the incubus of her political priesthood. 

There are many Catholics, both within and without her 
boundaries, who believe and hope that not in Italy only, but 
in every civilized country, signs are not wanting of the 
approaching collapse of Vaticanism, and who look forward to 
the time when a future Pope will free both himself and the 
Church from the domination of a political sect. 


RICHARD BAGorT. 
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THE nineteenth century is passing away amidst a return current, 
which bids fair to engulf not a few of the best gifts it won for 
humanity. That being so, I think we might do worse than look 
back to the lives of some of those who illustrated it while it was 
still strong and hopeful. 

When you did me the honour to ask me to deliver this address, 
I thought of several such men—of Bastiat, of Cobden, and of Sir 
Louis Mallet. Finally, however, I settled upon Walter Bagehot, 
who died too early to allow him to become known to the majority 
of his countrymen ; but who was loved and reverenced by many 
of the best minds in his generation. 

The best memorials of a man of letters are almost always his 
own books, and lengthy biographies of those whose lives have 
been eventful only in the works they have produced are not to 
be commended. It is, however, extremely useful that writers, in 
full possession of the necessary information and in sympathy with 
the person to be described, should range in order the main facts 
of their lives and give them to the world. Such biographies, if 
well done, are of infinite service to those who propose to read 
the works themselves, and in this case the necessary work has 
been quite admirably done by the late Richard Holt Hutton, one 
of the ablest essayists, as well as one of the best men who has 
lived in our times, and who knew him of whom he wrote from his 
youth upwards. 

Walter Bagehot was born on the 3rd of February, 1826, at 
Langport, a little town in Somersetshire, and was the son ‘of 
Mr. Thomas Watson Bagehot, for thirty years Managing Director 
and Vice-Chairman of Stuckey’s Banking Company, an institution 
of first-rate importance then and now in Western England. His 
father being an Unitarian, he was not sent to Oxford, but to 
University College, London, where he and Hutton met when 
neither of them was over seventeen. They soon became intimate,. 
and discussed with all the vehemence of gifted youth “the 
immensities and eternities,” no less than the “problems that 
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perplexed the land,” problems which, as it was the hour of the 
beneficent movement inaugurated by Villiers and Cobden, turned 
the minds of both towards Political Economy. 

Bagehot had naturally very high spirits and great capacity for 
enjoyment, as is easily seen by any one who reads his works care- 
fully. Bad health, however, very much tamed his spirits in later 
life, and those who only knew him when he had come to full 
maturity would not, without Mr. Hutton’s testimony, have 
believed him to have been, in his youth, passionately fond ot 
hunting. He distinguished himself very much at the University 
of London, taking the Mathematical Scholarship with his B.A. 
degree in 1846, and the gold medal for Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy with his M.A. degree in 1848. For seven or eight 
years the Catholic Church had a great fascination for him, though 
it is improbable that he ever was at all near conversion. He was 
intimately acquainted with Newman’s writings, and was especially 
attached to his University sermons and to the poems in the Lyra 
Apotolica, hardly sufficiently known to the present day, though 
far more valuable than a great many of their author’s more 
elaborate performances. His biographer cites, in illustration of 
his Catholic velleities a rough but vigorous poem, and an admir- 
able bit of prose, dismissing the subject with the words: 


‘« It is obvious, I think, both from the poem and from these reflections, that what 
attracted Bagehot in the Church of Rome was the historical prestige and social 
authority which she had accumulated in believing and uncritical ages for use in 
the unbelieving and critical age in which we live, while what he condemned and 
dreaded in her was her tendency to use her power over the multitude for purposes 
of a low ambition.” 


While Bagehot was reading law and hesitating between the 
Bar and the Bank, he made the acquaintance of a man who had a 
greater fascination for him than had any of his contemporaries. 
This was Arthur Hugh Clough, at that time Principal of University 
Hall, a most remarkable person, who died before he had done for 
the world all that his friends expected. I remember Dean Stanley 
telling me, when his acquaintance was already pretty large, that 
no one had ever impressed him so much as a man as Clough had 
impressed him as a boy; and a hardly less striking testimony to 
his powers was given me by Stanley’s successor in the Deanery 
of Westminster, who told me that when he went to Rugby, a boy 
who looked after him on his first day there, said: “ What a fool 
you were not to come here three days ago, then you might have 
said that you had been at school with Clough!” The speaker 
was destined to a very different fame from that of Dean Stanley, 
for he was Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. 

{_ Clough poured not a little water into the wine of his younger 
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friend, impressing on him a dread of what he called “the ruinous 
force of the will,” which Mr. Hutton thinks might almost be 
taken as the motto of Bagehot’s Physics and Politics, a book 
belonging to a much later period of his life. To the period of 
which we are now speaking belonged his Letters on the Coup 
@ Etat, written from Paris in defence of the President, curious, 
interesting, clever, but of no great value. It was, Mr. Hutton 
thinks, about the time of Bagehot’s stay in Paris that he 
determined not to practice at the Bar, but to join his father in his 
banking and shipping business. This was a most wise decision, 
for he would not have done the work of a barrister better than 
many of his rivals, whereas, in the other walk of life he was 
brought into contact with facts and ideas which made him 
ultimately the best English financial writer of his time. He soon 
learned the profound truth that “ business is much more amusing 
than pleasure,” but he never while in Somersetshire let go his 
hold upon London or on the world of politics and literature. 

In 1858 he married the eldest daughter of the Right Honourable 
James Wilson, one of the most remarkable politicians then living 
in England, who had risen to importance through the Free-Trade 
controversy, and who in his power of lucidly explaining difficult 
financial questions, if he yielded to anybody, yielded to Mr. Gladstone 
alone. He died prematurely in India, whither he had been sent to 
put the finances in order after the frightful strain of the Mutiny ex- 
penditure. It was through him that Bagehot became editor of The 
Economist, of which Mr. Wilson was the founder, and attained an im- 
mense influence in the political world as well asin the City. He never 
secured a seat in Parliament although he tried more than once to 
do so. Nor would he have succeeded in the House of Commons, 
the wear and tear would have been too great for his sensitive 
organization. He was too, as he himself expressed it, “ between 
sizes in politics,” and unacceptable accordingly alike to the 
ordinary Conservative and the ordinary Liberal. He was in his 
proper place as a deeply interested spectator and critic of public 
affairs. His moderating influence was never better shown than 
it was during his last two years, when he had to comment on the 
foreign policy of Mr. Disraeli’s Government, and to discount the 
nonsense with which screaming agitators plied the country after 
the events of which a newspaper correspondent some years later 
said, to an English statesman: “ Mr. Such-and-Such, you will not 
know my name, but you will know who I am when I tell you 
that I am the newspaper correspondent who invented the 
Bulgarian atrocities.” Mr. Hutton’s last two or three pages, 
which deal with Bagehot’s conversation, are exceedingly bright 
and amusing, but I must not linger over them any more than 
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over the sad fact that an attack of heart disease carried him off on 
the 24th March, 1877, at the age of fifty-one. Most politicians and 
critics of politics are easily replaced. It is almost always “ Le rot 
est Mort! Vive le roi! Bagehot is one of the few English 
politicians who have died prematurely since 1863 without being 
replaced. The last Lord Strangford was another, and Odo Russell 
was a third, but for the moment I do not recollect a fourth. 

It is now, however, full time to turn to and very rapidly survey 
the books which Bagehot left behind. 

One of the most remarkable of them, now published under the 
name of Biographical Studies, is that in which he deals with the 
characters of a number of English statesmen. To say that the 
papers of which it is composed are well written and tell their 
story brightly is to say little; but what is indeed remarkable is 
that so young a man should have formed such shrewd judgments 
as those with which they are filled. If he had entered Parlia- 
ment before thirty, and had passed a good many years there, 
such judgments would not have surprised us. Given to the 
world as the conclusions of his maturity attcr he had not only 
watched at their work the men whom he describes but had come 
to know them personally, they would have seemed quite natural 
even as the verdict of an old Parliamentary hand. But what 
could have been better, for instance, than his words about Sir 
Robert Peel, written in 1850, when he was{only thirty. “No man 
has come so near our definition of a constitutional statesman—the 
powers of a first-rate man and the creed of a second-rate man”; 
or again: “ A constitutional administrator has to be always con- 
sulting others, finding out what this man or that man chooses to 
think, learning which form of error is believed by Lord B., which 
by Lord C., adding up the errors of the alphabet and seeing what 
portion of what he thinks he ought to do they will all of them 
together allow him to do”; or again: “The most benumbing 
thing to the intellect is routine, the most bewildering is distrac- 
tion; our system is a distracting routine.” A young man looking 
at the House of Commens from the outside rarely thinks of that; 
I am sure I never did; but I have known even Mr. Gladstone at 
the height of his power, when the House had met on a Thursday 
im February, say when we rose on [Friday night: “ Thank God! 
there is one week of the Session over”; and a colleague sitting by 
me on the Treasury Bench once remarked to me: “It is wishing 
one’s life shorter by six months; but does not one wish, on this 
the first night of the Session, that it were the last.” 

Bagehot’s account of Lord Brougham, published in 1857, is 
remarkably good, and gives the true impression of the man as 
well as, I think, it has been ever given. Nothing is more curious 
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than the way in which this generation of Englishmen has for- 
gotten one who was so enormously powerful in the days of their 
grandfathers. I wonder whether what has happened to him will 
also happen to another who, in many respects, resembles him—the 
great orator and financier whom we lost last year. Of him, too, 
Bagehot wrote much and wisely. It is easy for us who have seen 
how all ended to form a judgment of that notable personage ; but 
Bagehot in 1860, at a moment when he was at his very best, 
wrote as follows :— 


“Tf Mr. Gladstone will accept the conditions of his age ; if he will guide himself 
by the mature, settled, and cultured reflection of his time, and not by its loud 
and noisy organs ; if he will look for that which is thought rather than for that 
which is said, he may leave a great name, be useful to his country, may steady and 
balance his own mind. But if not, not. The coherent efficiency of his career 
will depend on the guide which he takes, the index which he obeys, the dajmwr 
which he consults,” 


Hardly less wise was an observation he once made to me: 
** What is most remarkable in Mr. Gladstone is his quantity.” So 
it was; I remember thinking that his first Mid-Lothian campaign 
was not like a torrent coming down but like the sea coming up. 
It was after the 1880 campaign, which was only second to the 
other, that I said to him: “ You must have gone through 
a tremendous strain.” “Oh! no,” he replied; “it was chiefly 
driving about in open carriages, and that is very healthy !” 

That the later essays on public men with whom Bagehot had 
been brought into contact in various ways should be admirable 
was only in the nature of things. He never was better than in 
describing Sir George Cornewall Lewis, whom he knew and liked, 
as who, indeed, that knew him did not? The Biographical Studies 
contain two papers about him, one written shortly after his death 
in 1863 and the other the year after, when his statue was un- 
covered at Hereford. Few things are more creditable to the 
House of Commons as it was in the days of the Crimean War and 
the decade which followed it than the extraordinary rapidity with 
which he rose in that assembly, although possessing hardly any 
of the qualities which are usually supposed to lead to success in 
it. Bagehot brings into strong contrast the wonderful quickness 
of his rise with the wonderful slowness of Lord Palmerston’s. 


“He was not an attractive speaker ; he wanted animal spirits, and detested an 
approach to anything theatrical. He had very considerable command of exact 
language, but he had no impulse to use it. If it was his duty to speak, he spoke ; 
but he did not want to speak when it was not his duty. Silence was no pain, and 
oratory no pleasure to him. If mere speaking were the main qualification for an 
influence in Parliament—if, as is often said, Parliamentary Government be a 
synonym for the Government of talkers and avocats—Sir George Lewis would 
have had no influence, would never have been a parliamentary ruler. Yet, we 
once heard a close and good observer say: ‘ George Lewis's influence in the House 
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is something wonderful ; whatever he proposes has an excellent chance of being 
carried. He excites no opposition, and he commands great respect, and generally 
he carries his plan.’ The House of Commons, according to the saying, is wiser 
than anyone in it. There is an elective affinity for solid sense in a practical 
assembly of educated Englishmen which always operates and which rarely errs. 
Sir George Lewis’s influence was great, not only on his own side of the House, but 
on the other.” 


So great was the position he had attained that only the other 
day I heard it discussed in a group of men of long Parliamentary 
experience whether he would or would not have become Prime 
Minister if he had lived a little longer. That he ought to have 
done so I, myself, have no doubt, for he was far the wisest man 
on our side in those days, as wise as was the late Lord Derby, the 
Lord Stanley of that period, on the other. It would have been 
difficult to have put the thinnest sheet of silver paper between 
the opinions of these two men, although they sat on opposite sides 
of the table. I do not think, however, that he would have been 
Prime Minister. He, himself, did not think so, for he said shortly 
before his death: “ Palmerston inust soon go, and then we may 
have Russell for a time, but after him Gladstone is inevitable, and 
in five years he will have dashed the Party to pieces.” This is 
exactly what happened. Cornewall Lewis foresaw eleven years. 
He foresaw 1874, but he did not foresee the great recovery ot 
1880, nor the tremendous disaster which followed a few years 
later. He was a very wise man, but his faults, no less than his 
merits, would have prevented him competing successfully with Mr. 
Gladstone for the Premiership. He said once, in a discussion with 
Mr. Bagehot’s father-in-law: “No, Wilson, I can’t doit; the fact is 
that you are an animal and I am.a vegetable.” His judgment 
was first-rate, but he had not that driving power which was 
necessary if a man was to hold the first place in the times up to 
the edge of which he lived. 

A paper on Cobden in the same volune is quite excellent as far 
as it goes, but it is devoted rather to the consideration of that 
great and good man as the principal author of the Free-Trade 
Reforms and as the most persuasive ot orators. It does not deal 
with him in his capacity of an international man. For that side 
of his activity we must turn to the paper on his political opinions 
published originally in The North British Review by Sir Louis 
Mallet, later circulated by the Cobden Club, and still later re- 
published by Mr. Bernard Mallet after his father’s death. | 
caumot too strongly recommend to my audience that masterly 
production, full as it is of wisdom, grievously needed at the 
present time. Sir Louis Mallet was Cobden’s right-hand man 
during the negotiations at Paris which resulted in the Commercial 
Treaty, and so had a fuller opportunity of understanding his 
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views as to international questions than Members of Parliament 
who were more accustomed to listen to him on subjects of a 
different character. I listened to him very often, but I never 
really understood him until I had a variety of conversations about 
him with Sir Louis Mallet, and succeeded in getting Sir Louis to 
write the admirable paper of which I have just spoken. 

Another capital essay discusses Mr. Lowe as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, written in 1871. If it had appeared a couple of years 
later the shades would perhaps have been deepened a little. 
Although Mr. Lowe was not a very happy choice for the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, he was, I think, the cleverest 
man in Mr. Gladstone’s first Cabinet—cleverer even than Mr. 
Gladstone himself, though without any of his popular power. 
All that Bagehot says of the difficulties which he encountered 
from the state of his eyesight is only too true, but he does not 
notice his skill in the art of making enemies, which was also 
conspicuous. Excellent and much to be recommended to officials 
who wish to succeed are the remarks upon dressing up a case for 
Parliament :— 

‘In this art there are two secrets of which Mr, Cardwell is an eminent master. 
The first is always to content yourself with the minimum of general maxims 
which will suit your purpose and prove what you want. By so doing, you offend 
as few people as possible, you startle as few people as possible, and you expose 
yourself to as few retorts as possible. And the second secret is to make the 
whole discussion very uninteresting—to leave an impression that the subjeet is 
very dry, that it is very difficult, that the department has attended to the dreary 
detail of it, and that on the whole it is safer to leave it to the department, and a 
dangerous responsibility to interfere with the department. The faculty of dis- 
heartening adversaries by diffusing on occasion an oppressive atmosphere of 
business-like dulness is invaluable to a parliamentary statesman.” 


Bagehot has no paper upon Cardwell, but if he had written 
about him seriously I am sure he would not have failed to do full 
justice to the man who almost re-created the British Army. 

The paper on Pitt is extremely well worth studying, for it is 
the true Pitt who is set before us—the Pitt so well characterised 
by the last Lord Strangford but one, in an extraordinary brilliant 
speech made at Canterbury, where, in defending himself from the 
accusation of having departed from the principles which he had 
professed at his election, he said :— 

6). ) 6. «When I am accused of having departed from true Toryism I elaim 
asylum, I take sanctuary in the tomb of William Pitt,—not that Pitt of mythology 
and of Pitt clubs, but the Pitt of history, the Pitt of immortality. Hedefeated, 
if he could not conquer, a narrow, a selfish, a grasping, and a \monopolizing aris- 
toeracy ; he raised the commercial class to those high places which, in a com- 
mercial country, are their heritage; he enacted those measures of Free-Trade 
which he inherited in theory from Adam Smith and in practice from Bolingbroke ; 
he sympathized with those great spirits in 1789 in France, whose production still 
governs the world and whose memory still fills it; he forecast a large measure of 
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conciliation to Ireland; and when, defeated by bigotry in high places, he was 
prevented from enforcing it, he resigned. Such were the prixiples of that great 
master. I learned them inthe story of his life, and by a diligent study of his 
speeches ; and if I am wrong, I can only say that I would rather be wrong with 
Pitt than right with those who profane his memory and blaspheme his great 


name.” 

An article originally published in a supplement to the Kconomist 
after the death of Mr. Wilson in 1860, gives a most interesting 
account of that very able man who would assuredly have risen 
even higher in the State than he did if “the blind fury with the 
abhorred shears ” had not intervened. 

It is time to turn to the volume of Mr. Bagehot’s collected 
works, which is entitled Economic Studies. The first two ot 
these on the Postulates of Political Economy and the Pre- 
liminaries of Political Economy have been published with notes. 
by Professor Marshall, and are I believe a recognised text-book at 
Cambridge. That fact should not, however, discourage the. 
reader who is not preparing for an examination, and who merely 
takes down from his shelves the volume in which they are con- 
tained with a view to passing an agreeable hour, for they are 
full of acute remarks such as are the delight of intelligent men of 
the world. Nothing can be better, for example, than the way in: 
which he puts political economy so-called in its proper place, a 
very high place, doubtless, but still one which when it is once: 
accepted puts the science quite out of the way of a great many 
attacks which have been made upon it because it was supposed 
to make claims which it never did make. 

‘There is nothing capricious,” he says, ‘‘ we should observe in this conception of 
Political Economy, nor, though it originated in England, is there anything 
specially English in it. It is the theory of commerce, as commerce tends more 
and more to be when capital increases and competition grows. England was the 
first—or one of the first—countries to display the characteristics in such vigour 
and so isolated as to suggest a separate analysis of them, but as the world goes on, 
similar characteristics are being evolved in one society after another. A similar 
money market, a similar competing trade based on larger capital, gradually tends 
to arise in all countries. As ‘men of the world ” are the same everywhere, so 
the great commerce is the same everywhere. Local peculiarities and ancient 
modifying circumstances fall away in both cases; and it is ef this one and 
uniform commerce which grows daily, and which will grow, according to every 


probability, more and more, that English political economy aspires to be the 
explanation. 


** And our political economy does not profess to prove this growing world to be 
a good world—far less to be the best. Abroad, the necessity ef contesting 
socialism has made some writers use the conclusions brought out by our English 
science for that object. But the aim of that science is far more humble ; it says 
these and these forces produced these and these effects, and there it stops. It 
dves not profess to give a moral judgment on either ; it leaves it for a higher 


science, and one yet more difficult, to pronounce what ought and what ought not 
to be.” 


The paper on Adam Smith and our Modern Economy is good 
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throughout ; but better in nothing than in the observations which 
oceur near the end, to the effect that the ways really to appre- 
ciate Adam Smith are two: 

First, we should form a clear notion of the received political 
economy of the world at the time he wrote, and of the hideous 
nonsense that was then believed by really superior men. 

Secondly. We should “take him and read him,” for, says 
Bagehot: 


‘« There are scarcely five consecutive pages in the Wealth of Nations which do 
not contain some sound and solid observation important in practice and replete 
with common-sense. The most experienced men of business would have been 
proud of such a fund of just maxims fresh from the life, and it is wonderful that 
they should have occurred to an absent student, apparently buried in books and 
lusy with abstractions.” ; 


sagchot liked to study the men before he studied the institu- 
tions or writings which made them famous. 

He is remarkably successful in bringing home to his readers 
how it was that the founders of the Science of Political Economy 
‘ame to be its founders, what it was that started them in their 
careers, and how they were related to the world in which they 
lived. Take Malthus, forexample. Malthus was the son of a very 
worthy man who was penetrated through and through with the 
teaching of Rousseau. Forced to live while in statu pupillari 
in a world of pleasant illusions, young Malthus revolted against 
these illusions as soon as he was his own master. ‘To his desire 
to shake them off and be done with them once for all we must 
attribute the unnecessarily harsh appearance which he gave at 
first to his doctrine. “Train up a child in the way he should go 
and then you may feel safe that he will not walk in it,” is 
a maxim to which Mr. Bagehot gives his adherence. Many will 
he surprised to learn from his pages that Malthus was a strong 
advocate of protection to agriculture. He adds that, that writer 
had not the practical sagacity necessary for the treatment of 
political economy in a concrete way, nor the mastery of abstract 
ideas necessary for treating it in a scientific way. He goes even 
so far as to say that there was a mist of speculation over 
Malthus’ facts, and a vapour of fact over his ideas. I trust some 
of those who are listening to me will not live to see a painful 
illustration of his views in some parts of India, where the pre- 
ventive checks recognised by Malthus in his later, though not in 
his earlier stage are by no means present. 

Take Ricardo again — he had a natural aptitude derived 
probably from his Jewish ancestry for all questions relating to 
money, and he was on the Stock Exchange during the twenty 
years in which we had an inconvertible paper currency. “It is 
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the nature of inconvertible paper currency,” Mr. Bagehot remarks, 
“to make extremely complicated the dealings between other 
countries, and the country that has it so, that Ricardo was per- 
petually led to examine extremely difficult questions on which his 
fortune largely depended. He answered these questions well and 
profited accordingly, for he early realized a great fortune. 

“It was, however, not by his pamphlets upon such subjects that 
he made his fame. It was by an abstract treatise on the principles 
of political economy. He was not a highly educated man, but he 
fell in in mature life with the right person to give him what he 
wanted. This person was the elder Mill, who had consequently 
a very large share in forming, not only his own eminent son, but 
one of the Dii Majores of the previous generation. Neither 
instructor nor pupil quite knew what they were doing. They 
thought that the abstractions which they discussed were not 
abstractions at all, but real things. That was their great error, 
but it does not prevent Ricardo from keeping a great place in the 
history of political economy.” 

It is a thousand pities that Bagehot did not live to publish an 
estimate of John Stuart Mill like those of Malthus and Ricardo, 
which are to be found in this volume. He used to call himself 
the last survivor of political economy, as it was in the ante-Mill 
period ; but he would have done ample justice to that very 
exceptional man, alike on his political-economical, literary, and 
social, sides. Nobody, has so far as I know, said the concluding 
word of his generation about one who was so deeply interesting 
in so many ways, although Mr. John Morley has said much and 
well. Mill, from causes quite intelligible, has attached, in what 
he has written about himself, far too much importance to his 
Parliamentary period. It would not be true to say that in these 
three years he spent his fine reputation like a gentleman, but 
certainly he diminished it in the opinion of some of those who, 
like myself, had been his enthusiastic admirers before he entered 
the House of Commons, and thought a good deal less highly of 
him in 1868 than they had done in 1865. These three years, how- 
ever, shrink to very small proportions when we look back at them 
from 1899, and we should all much like to have read before we, 
too, disappeared from the scene, a just estimate of his unique 
personality, for unique he was. His very shake of the hand was 
utterly unlike that of any other human being. There were half- 
a-dozen different Mill’s fused into one to make up his very 
composite individuality. I wonder what most of the people, who 
only knew him in connection with public meetings, would have 
thought if they had been like the mouse behind the curtain, when 
I, one day, as a youth, asked him in his room at the old India 
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House about stations for rare plants along the Great Western 
Railway. He jumped from the four-legged stool on which he sat 
at his desk, with the words: “I’m your man for that!” and I still 
possess the list which he sent me afterwards in his own hand. 

I have now noticed very briefly most of the papers contained 
in the five-volume edition of Mr. Bagehot’s shorter works, 
though, in converting this lecture into an article, some of 
the references have had to be omitted from consideration 
of space; but I ought to say a little about several of 
his longer publications, although three at least of them are, 
I apprehend, a good deal better known than most of those 
we have been considering. The first of which I shall speak is 
Lombard Street. 1 do not know how many editions it has had, 
but the one which I possess, given me by the author himself, is 
the fifth, and was published as far back as 1873. It contains a 
large amount of information not generally possessed by people 
who do not belong to the very separate world of the city, and 
treats subjects generally considered to be very difficult with an 
amount of perspicacity which is highly refreshing. Its main 
ebject, however, was not to diffuse knowledge to the outside 
public, but to bring home to those who have been charged with 
the pecuniary responsibilities of this country, the exact nature of 
their duties and the perils to which they and all others are some- 
times exposed. The peril to which its author devoted most 
attention was the smallness of our gold reserve, and he certainly 
makes out a very strong case. It may be hoped and believed that 
things are somewhat better in this respect than they were when 
he took the subject up, but no one can read the very intelligent 
article on Banking, published in the Quarterly for July last, 
without seeing that even now they are by no means satisfactory. 
The writer recalls the events of the autumn of 1890, when the 
Bank of England had to borrow three millions in gold from the 
Bank of France, and adds :— 


** It probably occurs to few minds that what was easily done in 1890 might be 
quite impracticable at another time. Had the troubles of that year occurred in 
the Autumn of 1898, would the Bank of France have been so ready to help 
England? Is it prudent to lean on foreign help for our own domestic needs ? 
Has the Bank of England ever been in a position to render a reciprocal service ? 
Could it even at any ordinary time have lent the Bank of France three millions 


sterling? Was the City as well prepared as the Admiralty in the Autumn of 
1898?” 


The book which bears the name of Physics and Politics, and 
was. published in the International Scientific series, dwells for the 
most part in the ante-chambers of history, in those dim regions of 
which we cannot properly treat without sowing the margin of 
our pages, as Renan would have said, with a sign indicating that 
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the statements in the text ought to be qualified by a “ perhaps.” It 
is eminently suggestive and extremely brilliant, and one of the 
most interesting products of the great Darwinian impulse ; but I 
prefer those of its author’s writings which deal with matters more 
readily verifiable. To say that it is full of memorable sayings is 
merely to say that Bagehot wrote it. Take, for instance, the 
following :— 

‘* Plato and Aristotle lived when men had not had time to forget the difficulties 
of government. We have forgotten them altogether. We reckon, as the basis of 
our culture, upon an amount of order, of tacit obedience, of prescriptive govern- 


ability, which these philosophers hoped to get as a principal result of their culture. 
We take without thonght as a datum, what they hunted as a gasitum.” 


Or again : 


“The best history is but like the art of Rembrandt; it casts a vivid light on 
certain selected causes, on those which were best and greatest; it leaves all the 
rest in shadow and unseen.” 


Or again : 


**The union of the Englishman and the Hindu produces something not only 
between races, but between moralities,” 


Or this: 


‘*Leisure is the great need of early societies, and slaves only can give men 


leisure. . . . . Whenother sources of leisure become possible the one use of 
slavery is past, but all its evils remain, and even grow worse.” 
Or this: 


*‘ The whole history of civilization is strewn with creeds and institutions which 
were invaluable at first and deadly afterwards.” 


I take these almost at random, but the book is full of them. 
Here and there a phrase like the “Cake of Custom ” (page 27) has 
almost passed into our common talk. 

A very great contrast to Physics and Politics is Bagehot’s book 
on the English Constitution. One of the best things that has 
ever been written about that strange abstraction, with regard to 
which someone said that the most remarkable thing about it was 
that it did not exist. The book is quite as suggestive, quite as 
brilliant as Physics and Politics, but it deals with matters which 
come home to the business and bosom of us all. No careful 
reader will go through it, however much he may be immersed in 
practical politics, without marking something every two or three 
pages for practical use. I have not time, however, to dwell upon 
it, nor would I do so even if I had time, for it is probably the best 
known of all his works, and has, I believe, become a subject of 
examination, at least at one of the Universities. 

Just before Bagehot died, he wrote a small book On the 
Depreciation of Silcer. That subject was just then beginning to 
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be discussed, but had not excited public attention to anything 
like the extent it has done since. There is no reason, however, 
to suppose that if he had lived twenty years longer, and had 
heard all that was to be said in favour of bi-metallism, he would 
in the slightest degree have changed his views, which are to be 
found in the seventeenth chapter of the book to which I have 
referred. 
Its last paragraph runs as follows :— 


“ But this and other characteristics, whether for good or evil, which may 
belong to universal bi-metallism, are in our judgment scarcely worth considering ; 
they seem to us fit only for theoretical books, because the plan is only a theory on 
paper, and will never be in practice tried.” 


The books which I have passed in rapid review form an 
immense output for a man who died at fifty-one, but I am not 
sure that the impression of power which was produced by his 
conversation was not even greater. Perhaps its most remarkable 
feature was its unexpectedness. However well you knew him 
you could not foresee how he would express himself on any sub- 
ject, but when you knew it, you had in the immense majority of 
cases to admit that what he said wasadmirably said. The follow- 
ing passage with which I shall conclude, was written by one who 
knew him most intimately, and does not, I think, in the slightest 
degree exaggerate the impression which he produced :— 

‘* No one with whom I have lived in close contact has ever produced upon me 
so much the impression of genius as he did. He never needed to be told any- 
thing. There was something Shakesperian in the way in which he instinctively 
knew what was going on'in the minds of all sorts of men, and he brought to 
bear upon this knowledge a judgment at once so firm and so clear that one felt 
irresistibly impelled to take his conclusions as final, when he came to definite 
conclusions, When he did not—and his wisdom often held him back from doing 
so—he equally satisfied one’s mind; it had been enriched, stirred with living 
thought, delighted by the touch of true humour. One’s horizon had been widened, 
one breathed more freely, one lived more happily ; ten years ago at Herdshill all 
this went from us in its prime, When burning brightly the light suddenly went 
out, and I have never ceased to feel that things have been darker ever since.” 


M. E. Grant Durr. 
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ON THE EVOLUTION OF A TENDENCY OF 
ADOPTING SYMBOLS AS THE UNIVERSAL 
WRITTEN LANGUAGE OF THE WORLD. 


A PAPER TO BE READ AT THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 


LANGUAGE is the expression of the ideas in the mind, and the 
language of a nation is a common method of expressing ideas ; in 
speaking, by certain sounds addressed to the ear, and in writing, 
by certain signs addressed to the eye, putting aside those signs 
which are addressed to the touch, as when a blind man reads by 
passing his fingers over embossed signs on paper. There is no 
necessary connection between the sounds meant for the ear and the 
signs meant for the eye, but all nations on earth who have 
developed modes of writing have endeavoured to establish such a 
connection, except the Chinese, and, to a partial extent only, the 
ancient Egyptians. The Chinese language is a purely symbolic 
language, an ideographic language ; all other languages are phonetic 
or alphabetical. In all phonetic languages, the sounds which are 
heard in the spoken language are analyzed, or split up, into a few 
elementary sounds, which by combination form words. To each of 
these few elementary sounds, usually a couple of dozen or so, some 
more some less, an arbitrary sign on paper is assigned, and these 
signs constitute the alphabet. Thus in any European language, 
and in any other language, except Chinese, the sound of the voice 
in speaking is the basis of the written language; they are all 
phonetic. If the same sound is used to represent two or more 
ideas, this makes no difference, the appropriate letters of the alpha- 
bet are used, and the writer relies upon the neighbouring words to 
prevent absurdity. As an instance, there are two distinct ideas, 
and some more subsidiary, involved in the spoken word “light” 
in the English language. This word may mean the light of day, 
“al dolce lume” of Dante, or it may signify “ portable,” “not 
heavy,” “easy to carry.” But it is written the same in either case, 
regardless of the meaning of the idea involved. But not all words 
having the same sound but different meanings are written alike, 
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e.g., the two very different words “son” and “sun” in English have 
exactly the same sound, but are written differently. Thus, con- 
fusion is introduced, and when we find many words not pronounced 
as they are written, and vice vers, and meet with an infinity of 
words to express the same idea, we have confusion worse con- 
founded. 

In an alphabetical, or phonetic, language, then, we are enabled 
to form all the words of that language by various combinations of 
a few elementary signs. 

The Chinese written language is totally different from this. It 
has no alphabet at all, and no approach to an alphabet, but 
proceeds on a different basis, which will be best brought home to 
a European by a simple illustration from his own continent. 
When travelling recently in Belgium, I had occasion to examine 
a railway time-table or Jndicatewr, and there I found that 
certain railway stations, where refreshments could be procured, 
were marked by a little representation or drawing of a champagne 
cup. This is Chinese writing. What mode of writing could be 
briefer, or more to the purpose, or more unmistakable? You 
see the drawing of a glass, it stares you in the face, and you know 
that refreshments there await your exhausted frame. It is all 
delightful, such writing as this. The symbol expresses an idea 
quite apart from the spoken utterance of that idea. 

I have no intention to advocate that Europeans should adopt 
the Chinese language itself. What I wish to do now is to call the 
attention of Indo-Europeans and others to the fact that there is 
another way of writing (viz., the symbolic), besides the way which 
they have adopted (viz, the phonetic), and to show that the 
symbolic method is already largely adopted in Europe itself, and, 
finally, that such method is the only possible basis for a universal 
language. The alphabetical, or phonetic, system has one advan- 
tage, great ease of acquirement, but it has also disadvantages. 

I. The chief disadvantage of any phonetic system, is that since 
the writing follows the sound, and the sound of a language is 
constantly changing, the written language changes too. This 
change is less rapid since the discovery in Europe of the art of 
printing, but there is still a gradual change. There is no fixity, no 
element of permanency in such a language. It is a dissociating, 
not an associating influence. The romance tongues, Italian, French, 
and Spanish, are very closely allied by their origin, but they have 
drifted apart, mainly from original differences of pronunciation, 
and writing alphabetically only perpetuates the differences. But a 
symbolic language never changes; as long as the idea to be ex- 
pressed remains the same idea, it is expressed the same way. A 
work written in Chinese thousands of years ago can be read now 
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with ease and certainty. And a symbolic language is a uniting 
influence, Several nations adjacent to the Chinese, and speaking 
in their own languages, nevertheless in writing use Chinese. For 
example, Japan has its own language, but for literary purposes it 
borrows Chinese. Japanese scholars readily admit that the ver- 
nacular tongue, which suffices for common needs, has to be sup- 
plemented by Chinese writing when metaphysics are approached. 
Siam, Korea, Anam, Burmah, and Thibet are other instances. In 
Chinese, any abstract ideas of any degree of complexity are 
expressed. 

II. Is this associating or uniting influence an advantage? I 
answer, Yes, undoubtedly it is. A few hundred years ago Latin 
was practically the only written language in Europe, and it long 
remained the universal language of the learned. The nomenclature 
of botany is still exclusively Latin, and the nomenclature of several 
other sciences is mainly so. In commerce, again, so great is the 
need of a universal language that an attempt was made a few 
years ago to form a brand new one, called by a hideous name— 
Volapuk. ‘This attempt has failed, as anyone might have foretold, 
for it had no rational basis; but it shows the urgent need of a 
common written language. 

III. But now I wish to call the attention of this Congress to the 
fact that the Europeans already use a symbolic language in several 
sciences, viz., is algebra, geometry, and their extensions, the cal- 
culus, quarternions, &c., in astronomy, in natural philosophy, in 
geodesy, and, in fact, in every branch of science. When I say the 
sum of two and two is four, this is phonetic writing; when I write 
thus, 2 + 2= 4, this is symbolic writing. The striking brevity and. 
clearness of this is apparent. And it is capable of any degree of 
refinement. For instance, when I write 5- 3 = 2, I assert that 
three being smaller than five can be taken from five, and that the 
remainder is two, whereas when I write a-~~—/b = I assert that the 
difference between a and b is c, but I do not assert which of them 
is greater than the other. The a——_/b means the difference 
between “a” and “b,” irrespective of the question which is 
the greater. There is no doubt that the very rapid progress 
which the mathematical sciences have made of late years has 
been rendered possible only by the adoption of judiciously selected 
symbols, i.¢., by the adoption of the Chinese system. Complicated 
trains of reasoning are thus presented to the mind en bloc, just as a 
landscape is presented to the eye. Fancy the Binomial Thorem 
written out in ordinary language! The first thing a mathematician 
does nowadays, who sees his way to extend the science in any 
given direction, is to sit down and select a new set of symbols, 
then he can get on. Chemistry is another science, the main facts 
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of which are expressed in symbols. An equation like the 


following 
61+6 KHO = 5 HI + KIO, + 3 H,0, 

conveys a far larger amount of information than is expressed in the 
words “Jodine and caustic potash yield hydriodic acid, potassium 
iodate, and water,” while taking up much less space, and being 
intelligible to every chemist in Europe. Another science which 
Jargely uses symbols is astronomy. But, perhaps, an Ordnance 
Survey Map, whether geological or topographical, most strikingly 
evinces the value of symbolic writing. Here “dip” of a stratum, 
mountain, or « deposit, &c., all have special signs, which are pre- 
sented to the mind as fast as the eye can take them in. 

But Europeans in every-day life are rapidly adopting symbols, 
as when we write “Charing X ” for Charing Cross, and Mr. instead 
of the full word “ Master” or “ Mister,” as the English say in their 
love of pronouncing the language exceptionally. 

IV. Now let us turn to Chinese. And first I will quote from 


a Chinese writer the following, taken from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica :— 


‘**It appears to me that the people of Tsan (Thibet) distinguish sounds, and 
with them the stress is laid on the sounds, and not on the letters. Chinese 
distinguish the characters, and lay stress on the characters, not the sounds ; 
hence in the language of Tsan there is an endless variety of sounds, and with 
the Chinese there is an endless variety of the character. In Tsan the principles 
of sound excite an admiration, but the letters are destitute of beauty. In Chinese 
the characters are capable of ever-varying intelligible modifications, but the sounds 
are not possessed of nice and minute distinctions, The people of Tsan prefer the 
sounds, and what they obtain enters the ear; the Chinese prefer the beautiful 
character, and what they obtain enters the eye. ‘ And they are right (such is the 
comment of the writer in the Encyclopedia), for unless with their character they 
gave up their monosyllables, they might almost as well have no written language 
at all, as, if written alphabetically, it would be wholly unintelligible. The 
written character assists their meagre monosyllables ; an alphabet would com- 
pletely destroy them.’ The Chinese language still approximating to a very 
beautiful system.” 


It is not my purpose to deseribe the Chinese system of writing ; 
as I have already said, I have no intention of advocating that 
particular system for Europeans. But I maintain that a universal 
system of writing, which is so much to be desired now, that the 
telegraph has brought nations so much nearer together, will never 
be attained in any other way than by a code of symbols, and that 
Europeans have the basis of such a code already in the numerous 
signs used in the various departments of science. Comte divided 
all actual knowledge into six great divisions, viz., mathematics, 
astronomy, natural philosophy, chemistry, morality, and sociology. 
You have symbols which with some extension will serve for the 
first four of these, and we Chinese can assist you with symbols for 
the two last, thus you can form a universal language. 
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V. A word on the system known as hieroglyphics. This was 
partly syn.bolic or ideographical, partly alphabetical. No doubt 
at their commencement hieroglyphics were purely symbolic, but 
more than 3000 years ago a phonetic system was developed, 
interpenetrating the symbolic. The phonetics and ideographs 
mutually explain each other. But still, there was nothing in the 
nature of a pure alphabet, till its invention by the Phcenicians, 
though the phonetics formed a kind of syllabarium of about 130 
signs representing sounds. 

VI. To conclude: The world is in want of a universal written 
language. I assert that Europeans are beginning to supply this 
want by symbols used as abbreviations; they are feeling their way 
towards a symbolic language, which is bound to be formed some 
day. Sounds, then, must be altogether discarded, or rather the 
attempt to represent sounds by writing. Sounds alter from day to 
day, dialects degenerate into patois, and nations are kept apart, 
instead of being drawn together, by such a means of writing. 
Codify your symbols and invent fresh ones, using some as deter- 
minatives, or key symbols, and so complete your pasigraphy. For 
whether you know it or not, or wish it or not, you are drifting 
towards a universal language, in obedience to the law of 
evolution. 
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Washington, November 13th, 1899. 

At last the United States have broken the shackles which for 
more than a century she has been forging, because she sought. for 
inspiration in the tomb rather than look for it in the living 
present. Washington, with that far-seeing vision which distin- 
guished him, urged his countrymen to have as little political 
connection with foreign nations as possible, and while warning 
them of the danger of “ permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world,” said “we may safely trust to temporary 
alliances for extraordinary emergencies.” One part of the great 
President’s injunction has been remembered, the other has long 
since been forgotten. Until two years ago, public men repeated 
parrot-like, that Washington had solemnly cautioned his country- 
men to beware of “entangling alliances,” and the declaration 
was accepted with all the sanctity of divine inspiration. The 
dead can unsay nothing. Out of the grave Washington spoke, 
and no man dared to deny him. No President, no Secretary of 
State, no public men, no man ambitious for public honours, had 
courage enough to question whether the mandate was to endnre 
for all time. It was enough that the first President had pro- 
nounced against alliances. It was the one cardinal political 
principle to which all men, no matter how much they might 
differ on all other questions, could subscribe. 

The year 1898 found the United States compelled to do that 
which Washington counselled might be done with safety, 7.¢., 
“ trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies.” It 
was an extraordinary emergency which confronted the United 
States. All the world except England was hostile; all the world 
except England was waiting for the opportune moment to show 
this hostility by acts. In the emergency an alliance was entered 
into with England, and with that the United States was made 
secure. While the word “alliance” is used advisedly, it must 
not be misunderstood. There was no formal compact made 
between the two Governments, no treaty, no advantage sought 
to be gained on one side through stress of circumstances on the 
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other. In the quibbling language of diplomacy, there was no 
alliance because there was nothing signed, sealed, and delivered; 
in the broader language of humanity, it was an alliance which 
had vital forces and effect, which meant much—how much the 
world would have quickly discovered had it been over-curious. 
In America this word alliance grates. The Americans have been 
carried away by the mistaken idea that an alliance is humiliating, 
that a nation having to lean on another has lost its self-respect, 
its virility, and its courage. They forget that the bravest and 
the boldest sometimes need a helping hand; that nations, like 
individuals, become allies on equal terms only when each can 
respect the other, and has admiration for its qualities. 

That was the beginning ofa policy. Up to that time the United 
States had been without a foreign policy. At odd moments some 
man had played with foreign affairs, principally by making faces 
at England or by bullying Chili, or some other petty oligarchy 
masquerading under the name of a Republic. Of policy, in the 
true sense of the word, there has been none except the policy of 
laissez faire. The statesmen of the Republic have considered 
that type of statesmanship the highest which accomplished 
nothing. Like the Chinese behind their great wall, the Ameri- 
cans asked to be let alone by the foreign barbarian. 

Fortunately, nations are frequently moved from the outside and 
driven into action. It has before been pointed out in these pages, 
that if Spain had not béen steeped in arrogance and imbecility, 
if Dewey had not flung Spain’s power to destruction in the Far 
East as Sampson crushed it in the Caribbean; if Spain’s generals 
had not lost their courage, and her soldiers their manhood, the 
United States might still be the hermit among nations. The 
first shot which Dewey fired that May morning in the Bay 
of Manila was heard not only around the world, but its echoes 
are still reverberating ; they have shaken the air in St. Petersburg, 
and Berlin, and Paris, and the atmospheric disturbance is not yet 
over. When Mr. Hay came into the State Department, fresh 
from London, where he had been chiefly instrumental in 
bringing about the cordial understanding which exists between 
Great Britain and the United States, he came with a policy which 
he was prepared to carry out. Few men have been better fitted 
by natural gifts, by training, by experience, and by observation, 
for the exalted position of Foreign Minister, than the present 
Secretary of State; and to his natural and cultivated qualities 
must be added one greater, perhaps, than all the others combined, 
and exceptionally rare in a republic where the temptation to use 
high official position to obtain one even higher is always greater 
than under another form of government. To be Premier of Great 
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sritain fills the measure of any man’s ambition, no matter how 
insatiable. To be Premier of the United States is, in most cases, 
merely «n incentive to scheme for the Presidency. Mr. Hay has 
ambition, but it is not the ambition to be President. He is one 
of the few men to whom country is more than self. 

Mr. Hay learned two things by his residence in London as the 
Ambassador of the United States. He appreciated even more 
fully than he had before the importance of the commerce of China 
to the United States. As a keen observer of events, he could not 
fail to be impressed with the frantic efforts being made by the 
Continental Powers, to ravage China, and obtain her trade for 
themselves to the exclusion of the rest of the world. A man of 
his quick powers of observation could not have been unmindful 
that in this struggle the United States was being ignored, and 
that the time could not be far distant when his country would be 
crowded out of the commercial race in the great eastern market. 
There was food here for much serious reflection. Another thing 
which must have had its effect upon Mr. Hay, was the unique 
position England held among the Great Powers, by virtue of her 
policy of keeping clear of entangling alliances. A profound 
student of history, he doubtless remembered Washington’s 
injunction: “Nothing is more essential than that permanent, 
inveterate antipathies against particular nations, and passionate 
attachments for others, should be excluded,” and applying this 
precept he saw that England had no inveterate antipathies or 
passionate attachments, that from time to time she made 
wrrangements and even alliances as it suited her purpose, but she 
did not permanently attach herself to any one nation or become 
part of a national entourage. Until a year ago, American 
statesmanship was deliciously simple. It could be summed up in 
a few words: Always regard Russia and France as the traditional 
friends, be indifferent to Germany, and unfriendly to England. 


Mr. Hay is the founder of a new American policy. Put in a 
few words it is: 

No permanent alliance, but temporary alliances for extra- 
ordinary emergencies ; 

A determination to keep the trade of China open to the United 
States ; 

To accomplish that purpose to work in conjunction with the 
uation by which the best results may be obtained ; 

To maintain the integrity of China. 


sa policy requiring statesmanship to conceive and bold- 
It was licy requiring stat hip t 1 bold 
ness to execute. It was the work of a statesman because it 
looked a long way into the future and disregarded mere tem- 
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porary expedients; it required boldness to carry it out to its 
logical conclusion because, inferentially at least, it pointed to a 
clear and distinct understanding with England, and although the 
relations now existing between England and the United States 
are more cordial than they have ever been, it must still be ad- 
mitted that any line of policy depending for its success on 
English co-operation is not the most direct road to popular 
favour. A man of a different stamp—a man like Mr. Blaine, for 
instance, who always had an eye for dramatic effect and loved 
the glare of the footlights—would have exploited his policy for 
his own profit. Mr. Hay did not seek publicity, and saw no 
necessity of taking the public into his confidence. It was only by 
the news coming into the possession of the Washington corre- 
spondent of a London paper, that the world at large knew of 
the important policy to which the Administration stood com- 
mitted. 

When Mr. Hay returned to the United States a little more than 
a year ago, to accept the State Department portfolio, domestic 
affairs monopolized his entire attention. The war with Spain 
had been fought and won, but the treaty of peace was still to be 
signed, and there was still a danger that, even at the last hour, 
ene of the Powers might come forward as an ally of Spain and 
demand a voice in the settlement. That Spain tried to prevent 
the Philippines from falling into the hands of the United States, 
and appealed in turn to several of the Continental Powers, is so 
well known that the story need not again be told, and it is also 
equally unnecessary to tell how Spain’s efforts met with failure, 
because England caused it to be known in every capital of 
Europe that, if the United States was not allowed to retain 
possession of the Philippines, England’s attitude of passive 
indifference would be changed into that of active interest. 
That was sufficient. Spain yielded to the inevitable. 

There was some irritation felt in England about that time, 
because the United States appeared so indifferent to momentous 
events then happening in China. England was again fighting 
the world’s battle for commercial freedom; English statesmen 
knew of the great stake America had in China, and yet the 
United States seemed oblivious to the way in which its interests 
were menaced, and could not be induced to lend England her 
moral support. It was wise policy Mr. Hay was pursuing at 
that time. American energies were then directed to the sole 
purpose of putting down the rebellion in the Philippines, a 
by no means trivial undertaking. A nation with a handful of 
soldiers had to create an army, to equip it, to improvise a trans- 
port service and send it across the sea,a distance as great as from 
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Liverpool to the Cape. The pulse of the country had to be 
cautiously felt. It was not known to what extent it would 
sustain the foreign policy of the Administration; in fact, it was 
feared it might repudiate it and force the President to relinquish 
the islands, and make such terms as he could with the insurgents. 
When it was seen, however, that the United States was equal to 
the task imposed upon her; that she could equip and transport 
whatever armies were needed, and that the country was in 
accord with the Administration, Mr. Hay felt he need hesitate no 
longer. The first step in this broad and comprehensive policy 
was to address Notes to the Powers asking them what their 
intentions were in regard to American commerce in their spheres 
of influence, and coupled with this enquiry was a pointed but 
polite intimation that the United States would insist upon 
having her treaty rights with China strictly observed. The 
formal answers to these Notes have not as yet been received in 
Washington, but enough has been heard through diplomatic 
channels to convince the Department of State that the guarantees 
demanded will be given. 

Will Mr. Hay consider his work done when he has obtained 
these promises? I believe I am correct in saying that most 
assuredly he will not. So long as Russia holds the Liao-Tung 
Peninsula by virtue of a concession, and nominally it remains 
Chinese territory, the Russian promise may be binding ; but when 
the farce of a concession ceases to exist, when the territory leased 
becomes territory annexed, when China alienates her property 
and conveys it in fee simple to Russia, America’s treaty with 
China will have no value, and America will have to accept what- 
ever treaty Russia may be pleased to make. That is not a remote 
or imaginary danger; in the opinion of diplomatists it is a real 
danger which will have to be met at a not distant day. When 
the Trans-Siberian railway is completed to Vladivostock, and the 
Chinese Great Eastern is completed to Talienwan, with its branch 
line to Pekin, how long will Russia remain content with being 
merely a tenant-at-will ? “Will the end come in five years or 
ten years?” a distinguished man asked this week. Washington 
is not blind to this ever-threatening danger, which would be more 
disastrous to the United States than any other Power. If the 
spheres of influence are closed the United States is virtually 
barred out of China. America has no territory in China, and if 
she should now commence to acquire a sphere of influence, which 
is contrary to her past and present policy, she would find that all 
the territory worth possessing has already been pre-empted. 


What can the United States do to prevent this? There are 
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two methods open to her. One is to use, in conjunction with 
other powers, her moral force to save China from herself; the 
other is to lay down the sword and defy any nation to pick it up. 
We need not consider the latter alternative now. For the pre- 
sent, at any rate, the weight of the United States thrown into the 
same scale with that of England, Germany, and possibly Japan, 
would be sufficient to stay France and Russia, and to encourage 
China to resist further aggression. The new order of things is 
the strongest guarantee of peace. 

It is evident, therefore, that for the present, at least, whatever is 
done will be as the result of the joint action of those Powers 
whose interests lie in preserving the integrity of the Chinese 
Empire. In diplomatic circles in this capital an agreement—in 
deference to American sensibilities, I will not use the word “ alli- 
ance ”—between Great Britain, the United States, Germany, and 
perhaps Japan, is openly discussed. Within the past week two 
Ambassadors and one Minister have talked with me about this 
agreement as if it were already an accompliseed fact. Accom- 
plished it is not, yet, but unless the plans so carefully considered 
are destroyed, it would surprise no one familiar with affairs to see 
this new coalition making itself felt before we are all much older. 
And perhaps this makes clear certain things which hitherto have 
been obscure. It explains why the Washington Government was 
so anxious to see neutrality maintained in South Africa, and why 
it refused ‘to listen to the impertinent suggestion of mediation ; 
why the annoying and vexing Samoan question was so speedily 
and amicably settled; why the German Emperor so quickly 
showed he was not in sympathy with the pro-Boer sentiment of 
the German Press. 

France sulks and Russia scowls. The Ambassadors of both 
Powers are watching events with the keenest interest. Signs are 
not wanting thus early that those newspapers whose columns are 
popularly supposed to be open to the highest bidder, will, as usual, 
be made use of. Some of these newspapers championed the cause 
of Spain until the first shot almost was fired. Very adroitly the 
Russian Ambassador has called attention to the purchases of 
American machinery and American material for the construction 
of the Trans-Siberian railway, and these purchases are supposed 
to be evidences of Russia’s longing to encourage American com- 
petition. You may be sure that the “ traditional friendship” 
humbug is being used for all that it is worth. The newspaper 
campaign has opened. It is gravely asserted that England, 
alarmed at the way in which British trade in the East is suffering 
from American competition, “balks ” and—sancta simplicitas— 
refuses to give assurances that she will maintain the open door. 
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And to make the contrast all the more horrible and emphasize 
the British “ balk,” in the same article, a few lines lower down the 
page, there is the stereotypted reference to “ Russian friendship.” 
Certainly this precious friendship, whichis dusted and furbished up 
and put on public view with such monotonous regularity, is not 
likely to be forgotten; that is, not so long as Russian newspapers 
recommended a bombardment of American coasts to rebuke 
American “ pretensions ” at a time when the United States really 
needed a friend, and Russia was intriguing to save Spain from 
her just deserts. 

Russia has always exereised a malign and powerful influence 
over the Senate. When the Pauncefote-Olney treaty of arbitra- 
tion was before the Senate for ratification, Russian influence was 
exerted to prevent its ratification. The treaty was defeated. 
How much influence Russia will now wield we shall learn later 
on. It is probably great enough to be regarded with some 
apprehension. 


The domestic event of the month has been the elections, and 
they acquire added significance in view of the policy I have been 
discussing. If there is any lesson to be drawn from the elections 
it is that the policy of President McKinley has been sustained, 
and that the country is not in a mood to make a change. That 
is the important thing. Had the elections gone against the 
Republicans we might have expected to see the President hedge. 
He would have displayed caution, and trimmed his sails to catch 
the breeze of public opinion. There would have been doubt and 
hesitation; seeing that the object of all Presidents is to be re- 
elected he would, in a measure, have been justified if he had 
proceeded with great caution. But now he has no longer any 
reason to entertain any fears, and may count with fair cer- 
tainty upon enjoying power for the next five years. This is of 
extreme importance. Five years is time enough in which to 
work out a policy. If re-elected next year in his second term, 
President McKinley can do what he will without fearing the 
effects on his future. He will have no future! A President who 
has served two terms has nothing more to hope for. In his 
second term a President can forget, if he will, that he was once 
a politician, and become a great statesman. 

The elections have emphasized what I have insisted upon for 
some time past, that Mr. McKinley will secure a renomination 
without opposition ; in fact, 1 should not be at all surprised to see 
ihe Republican Convention dispense with the formality of a ballot 
and nominate him by acclamation, which would be something no 
living man has seen. And, on the other hand, it is almost equally 
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certain that Mr. Bryan will receive the Democratic nomination, 
perhaps with rather more of a struggle than his rival and yet 
virtually without having to make a contest. It must be said 
in all frankness that Mr. Bryan is not the strongest man the 
Democrats can nominate, that is, not with the public in its present 
frame of mind and assuming that it experiences no change. We 
are entirely too prosperous for the great mass of the people to 
take much interest in silver, we are so inflated materially and 
mentally we cannot see the dangers ahead. Besides the present 
conditions fit in amazingly well with the American temperament. 
National pride is immensely tickled by the way in which trade is 
expanding with leaps and bounds and the knowledge that all the 
world is a purchaser of American wares and products; that 
America is a political world-power as well as a commercial ; that 
it can say to Great Britain and Germany what it wants in Samoa 
and have its demands satisfied as a matter of course; that it 
should come to be recognized as one of the factors in China. All 
these things appeal to vanity and chime in with our mood. The 
public would much rather listen to Mr. McKinley telling them in 
well-rounded phrases and sonorous sentences that the nation is 
predestined to become greater, and more powerful, and richer, 
and happier, than it now is, than to hear Mr. Bryan uttering his 
jeremiad and calling down the wrath of heaven on this stiff- 
necked and idolatrous generation which has turned from the one 
living God of Jeffersonian Democratic simplicity to worship the 
golden calf of Imperialism, whose horns are militarism and 
annexation, and whose tail is the Anglo-American alliance. It 
isn’t the psychological moment for Mr. Bryan and his remedies. 
The public feels too healthy and too vigorous, its blood is rushing 
through its veins too lustily, its pulses are beating too regularly, 
and its digestion is too perfect, for it to feel under any necessity 
of going on a low diet. All that will come by-and-by, and then 
may be Mr. Bryan’s turn to gain honour and fame; but that time 
is not yet. 

Little more need be said about the elections. In those States 
where “ anti-expansion ” was relied upon by the Democrats to 
accomplish the greatest results, they fared worst, and silver is 
under the ground for the time being. In Iowa the Democratic 
candidate for Governor was a German, who frankly avowed that 
his purpose in standing for the Governorship was to demonstrate 
that the Germans, a very considerable proportion of the elector- 
ate, were opposed to the foreign policy of the McKinley Adminis- 
tration. In Iowa, more than any other State, the issue was 
fairly joined. In the other States there were extraneous issues— 
in Ohio there were trusts and Senator Hanna, whose unpopularity 
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cost his Party thousands of votes; in Kentucky, silver and the 
State control of railways; in New York, ‘Tammany scandals anda 
dozen other different things; but in Iowa practically nothing was 
discussed but “ Tmperialism,” and “Annexation,” and “ Militarism.” 

Now, remembering all these things, it seems to me that no fair- 
minded man can read the result in any other way except as show- 
ing the satisfaction of the country with the Party now in power. 
In Iowa the Republican majority was so large that the Spring- 
field Republican, a paper which has fought “ Imperialism” with 
more ability and pertinacity than any other paper in the country, 
was forced to sorrowfully conclude that :—*‘ Perhaps the most 
discouraging point for Anti-Imperialists in Tuesday’s elections 
was the vote in lowa. The indications are that the Republicans 
carried the State by 60,000, which is well up with the plurality 
of 63,000 last year, and of 65,000 for McKinley in 1896. ‘This 
year White, the Democratic candidate for Governor, practically 
eliminated the silver issue and made his fight on the issue of Im- 
perialism. The State, however, has failed to respond to his 
appeals or arguments, and, so far as lowa is concerned, it must 
be freely admitted that the President’s policy is endorsed.” 

3elieving as they do that the elections have settled the nominees 
of the two parties the Republicans feel that they have not much to 
fear. My own opinion is that the Republicans are right. Mr. 
Bryan may be the strongest man the Democrats can offer, and 
yet | am inclined to think that either ex-Secretary of the Navy, 
William C. Whitney, or ex-Secretary of State, Richard Olney, 
would be a more available man. You may sneer at the fact, but the 
fact remains, nevertheless, that Mr. Bryan has alienated from his 
support men whose influence is essential for his success. These 
are the men who regard him as too radical, and who fear that his 
election would bring about commercial disaster. Men will not 
work against their own selfish interests, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that men will lend themselves to Mr. Bryan’s elevation to 
the Presidency when they have the ever-haunting dread before 
them that it would mean widespread ruin. The great commer- 
cial and monetary interests have confidence in Mr. Whitney, who 
is connected with some of the greatest enterprises of the day, and 
who is possessed of executive abilities of the highest order. The 
country knows Mr. Olney, and has faith in his conservatism, his 
judgment, his great grasp of affairs, and his strength of character. 
You might get Republicans to vote for either or both of these 
men, but you cannot induce many Republicans to vote for Mr. 
Bryan. Many Democrats understand this, but Mr. Bryan is in 
control of the Party, he is the idol of the masses, and they will 
demand his nomination. 
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Incidentally it will be interesting to many English readers to 
hear that Admiral Dewey has for ever effaced himself from the 
list of presidential candidates. The day when Admiral Dewey 
took to wife a Catholic and was married by a priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church he turned his back on the White House. This 
may be news to English readers who know how extremely 
tolerant we are in this country of all religious beliefs, and how 
entirely Church and State are divorced, and yet despite the 
tolerance and the fact that there is no established church, the 
prejudice against a Catholic being made President is so deep- 
seated that no political party would be so foolish as to offer for 
its candidate a man closely allied with that Church. This is not 
one of the things discusséd in the newspapers or on public plat- 
forms. There are certain things which do not have to be said 
because they are understood. The American soothes his 
conscience by pretending that he never mixes religion and 
politics, that a man’s religious belief is a matter between himself 
and his conscience and concerns no one else; but all the same 
there is a tacit understanding among politicians that the only 
way to keep religion out of politics is to ignore a politician whose 
religion is objectionable, and all religion except the Protestant is 
looked upon as objectionable from the presidential point of view. 
It is rather curious this when you think of the immense Catholic 
vote in this country and the influence wielded by the Catholic 
Church, but it is only one of the inconsistencies of American 
politics, of which there are many. 


Lord Salisbury’s Guildhall speech attracted great attention on 
this side. It is universally commended as a great and notable 
utterance; perfect in expression, clearly setting forth Great 
Britain’s purpose to carry the war through to a successful 
termination, not to permit or fear interference and yet without 
brag or an appeal to the baser passions. The one thing that has 
especially impressed Americans is that, in the midst of an 
emergency so great, the British Premier takes the whole world 
into his confidence, talks with freedom and frankness, and resorts 
neither to euphemism nor vague generalities. This appeals to 
Americans because that frankness has not yet been reached by 
public men in America, and the information in regard to a policy 
is only permitted to leak out, instead of being boldly declared 
to all the world. “Lord Salisbury’s speech,” an eminent public 
man remarked to me, “considered merely as a literary production, 


will live. Considered as a declaration of principles it was superb. | 


It was the speech of a great man who voiced the sentiments ot 
a great Empire; of a man conscious of his own strength and the 
39* 
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strength of the cause he represented; conscious of the rectitude 
of his course and that back of him was a united nation.” 


Interest in the war is still maintained. It is very curious to 
note that while the newspapers publish columns from London and 
the seat of operations (and, I may add, that most of it is rubbish), 
a few lines are considered sufficient to keep the American public 
informed as to the operations in the Philippines. Equally note- 
worthy is it to observe the public’s interest in the war. It is a 
general topic of conversation ; you meet men in the street or at 
lunch, and the chances are ten to one that you will be asked 
whether there is anything late from Ladysmith or Kimberley. I 
) have never yet noticed the slightest popular interest in the 
| Philippines, nor do I believe that any busy man has ever thought 
| enough of the campaign to ask another in business hours whether 
Tarlac has been captured or Aguinaldo has surrendered. ‘The 
only explanation I can offer for this indifference is, as | have had 
occasion to point out before, that the fighting in the Philippines 
does not appeal to the imagination, and it has none of those 
essentially dramatic qualities, without which war is the most 
uninteresting thing conceivable. ‘The public uuderstands little, 
and cares less, about technical operations, and it will not take the 
trouble to work out a military problem on a map. ‘To read of a 
hill being carried by storm, of men fighting shoulder to shoulder 
until their last cartridge is spent and then relying on cold steel, 
of a dashing cavalry charge, of a few thousands holding many 
more thousands at bay until succour arrives—these are the words 
of the universal language; these are the things that appeal to 
American manhood as keenly as they do to British; this is 
war as men think of it—hideous in its ferocaty, glorious in its 
deeds of valour; brutal for its carnage, beautiful for its courage. 
At one time there was a dash of colour in the Philippine cam- 
paign, but it has only been in spots. There has been too little 
either to excite admiration or attention. By this I do not mean 
to reflect on the conduct of the campaign or the bravery of the 
troops. No men ever fought better or under more discouraging 
circumstances. It has simply been their misfortune that it has 
been a war practically without a single spectacular feature. 
Public sentiment still continues to be with England. There 
are, of course, many newspapers openly hostile to everything 
British, who seize this opportunity to inflame opinion against 
ngland, and who denounce England for trying to grab rich gold- 
fields from a weak, virtuous, and frugal people. The Anti-Impe- 
rialists and their organs are loudest in this campaign. ‘They must 
be for the sake of consistency, and they are glad to be so because 
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it enables them to use England as a horrible example of the evils 
of “ Imperialism.” England is despoiling the Boers in accordance 
with the established tenets of Imperialism ; Imperialism in America 
is enslaving the Filipinos. Imperialism is always and everywhere 
corrupt and base ; Imperialism will always make a strong nation 
rob the weaker. 

Recently a weekly newspaper made what was said to be a care- 
ful canvass of the newspaper sentiment of the country, and 
reached the conclusion that there was no preponderating sentiment 
either way ; that as many newspapers championed the cause of the 
Boers as did others the cause of England, and this the Anti-Impe- 
rialists have been glad to make use of as showing that the country 
did not sanction England’s policy. Assuming that the investi- 
gation has been made carefully and honestly, it proves nothing. 
In a country where almost every hamlet has its paper numbers 
are not everything, and half a dozen influential newspapers like 
the New York Tribune or the New York Evening Post are of more 
importance for or against a cause than fifty country papers, or 
even a paper like the New York Journal, which emits a great 
noise but influences nobody whose opinion is worth having. But 
the fact that one-half of the newspapers of this country are now 
openly friendly to England is of such significance that its impor- 
tance cannot be exaggerated. Had England gone to war with 
the Boers two years ago I doubt if ten per cent. of the news- 
paper press would have supported the English cause, and they 
would have done it in a very lukewarm fashion. But to-day you 
find great papers like the New York Times saying :— 

“In this country there is undoubtedly a preponderance of 
sympathy with England. This sympathy is im great part due to 
the attitude of Great Britain durmg our war with Spain, so 
distinctly in opposition to the attitude of Europe, but it is also 
and still more largely due to the perception that the cause of 
Great Britain is the cause of modern civilization. And this 
perception may coexist with the perception that the official 
procedures of Great Britain, which have not been under the 
immediate direction of Lord Salisbury, were calculated to put her 
superficially in the wrong in a matter in which she was fundamen- 
tally in the right. At any rate we are with whoever is trying to 
advance and modernize any backward portion of the world. 
Great Britain has done more towards the fulfilment of that 
purpose than all the other nations of the earth combined. And 
that is her real and ultimate mission in South Africa.” 

Success always excites admiration, but it is something to find 
failure held up as a model to pattern after. “ General Sir George 
White’s despatch to the War Office,” says the New York Herald, 
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“announcing the loss of the British column before Ladysmith, 
cannot be read without a thrill of admiration.” After quoting 
that portion of the despatch in which Sir George accepts full 
responsibility for the loss of the column, the Herald adds: “ That 
is the language of a brave man and gallant officer.” Commenting 
on the admirable attitude of the English Press, the Herald says: 
“The news of the serious reverse is received with perfect 
stoicism. No time is wasted in recrimination. There are no 
cries of ‘ We are betrayed.’ Every effort is directed toward the 
future, for the past belongs to history, and, as the homely proverb 
says, ‘It is useless crying over spilt milk.’ There is no feverish 
excitement either in the English Press or among the public. 
Everybody appears to be acting manfully, imitating in this 
respect General Sir George White.” The Herald thinks other 
nations may well take a lesson from this. For example, it may 
encourage General Otis to acknowledge some of his blunders, 
and if he should the //erald thinks the American people will have 
more confidence in him. 


Mention was made above that a great deal of the war news 
sent over here is rubbish, which makes the brilliant work of Mr. 
I. N. Ford, the London correspondent of the New York Tribune 
all the more conspicuous. For some time past Mr. Ford has sent 
his paper a daily cable letter of a column or more, in which he 
gives facts and not the gossip of the gutter, written in such 
admirable style, which is in such marked contrast to the majority 
of the other London correspondents, who deal in vague rumours 
and extravagant fancies which have not even the merit of being 
plausible, that the Tribune is being more widely read than ever 
before. 

A. Maurice Low. 
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In December, 1896, a Departmental Committee was appointed by 
the Education Department to “enquire into the working of the 
Pupil Teacher System in England and Wales, and the supply of 
teachers as affected by that system ; and to report whether any, 
and if so what, alteration is required in the existing regulations 
of the Department as regards pupil teachers.” 

The system thus put on its trial is one under which children 
educated in public elementary schools remain on after the termi- 
nation of their school course’as teachers’ apprentices or “ pupil 
teachers” for three or four years, receiving in return for their 
services on the staff a small salary, and training and instruction 
from the principal teacher. They have to pass an examination 
annually, and after the final one known as the Queen’s Scholar- 
ship Examination, may either enter a training college or go out as 
assistant teachers and study in their leisure hours, to prepare for 
a further examination, which entitles them to a certificate. The 
system is supported by Government bounties on each examination 
passed, and by “ Queen’s Scholarships” towards training college 
expenses. Mauy advocates of progress in education, however, 
consider it unsuited to modern conditions, and desire to see it 
either abolished or entirely transformed. 

The Committee, after taking masses of evidence, reported in 
January, 1898. They state as their conclusion with regard to 
the system as a whole that it “does not deserve all the adverse 
criticism directed against it,” and “that it is so firmly established 
in the economy of national education that it would be impossible, 
even if it were admitted to be desirable, to sweep it away.” But 
this tone of half-hearted toleration is changed for one of strenuous 
support in the case of rural schools. The Committee report that 
“‘the supply of pupil teachers for the rural schools is a matter of 
increasing urgency, not because the economic condition of the 
schools renders their employment necessary, but rather because, 
in the first place, some of the best material for the teaching pro- 
fession has been heretofore drawn from this source, and because, 
in the second place, it is of the highest importance to keep up the 
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number of those teachers whom association and early interests 
attract to country life.” 

Having thus given their verdict in favour of the pupil teacher 
system in rural schools, for reasons whose importance can hardly 
be exaggerated, the Committee proceed to make certain recom- 
mendations for its reform, which they believe can be carried out 
by the administrative action of the Education Department with- 
out additional legislation. 

These recommendations are steps towards the ideal to which, 
as we are given to understand, the Department wish gradually to 
adjust their code. It becomes very important, therefore, to call 
attention before it is too late to the probable effects of some of 
them on the supply of rural teachers—effects which it is safe to 
say their authors were far from desiring to produce. 

It may be noted that those who have actual contemporary 
experience in the conduct of village schools—the rural managers, 
school boards, and teachers—were unrepresented on the Com- 
mittee, and it is perhaps owing to this that the economic side of 
the problem does not appear to have been appreciated. The Com- 
mittee regard the pupil teacher as of importance only as material 
for the manufacture of the future adult rural teacher; and this is 
natural, for almost all the members are connected with the train- 
ing of teachers. We, country managers, who are concerned with 
their employment, value the pupil teacher also as a small instru- 
ment needed for small jobs; but I will for the present take up the 
position of the Committee, and consider whether their recommen- 
dations are likely to fulfil the very important objects they have 
in view, viz.: (1) increasing the supply, (2) improving the 
quality, (3) perfecting the early stage of training of the future 
certificated masters and mistresses. 

Now, though the Committee are impressed with the importance of 
the first two objects, their recommendations are almost all directed 
to the third, and it does not seem to have occurred to them that 
reforms in this direction may militate against success in the other 
two; and that a compromise may be necessary if the pupil teacher 
is not to be improved off the face of the earth. 

The following recommendations made in the interests of the 
higher education of pupil teachers deserve particular attention 
from this point of view. It is proposed to prohibit apprentices 
altogether in schools where only one adult teacher is employed,* 
to restrict in larger schools both their number and the time they 
devote to teaching,t to limit the nature of the instruction they 
are permitted to give, and, gravest of all, to forbid their being 
counted on the staff during the two first years of apprenticeship.{ 

* Report, vol. i., p. 26. t Ibid, 4 (ii,,iv.).  $ Ibid, 4 (vi.). 
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F&AThe Committee appear to be under the impression that these 
restrictions will not interfere materially with the demand for 
or the supply of pupil teachers. The faith thus shown in the 
impossibility of sweeping away the system is remarkable, but 
it will not, I think, be shared by those who have experience 
of rural schools. It seems to me, indeed, not too much to say 
that the carrying out of these recommendations, unless accom- 
panied by large additional grants (which involve legislation), 
would practically destroy the system in the rural districts, that 
is, Just where the supply of pupil teachers is considered a matter 
of increasing urgency. It is not only that many schools now 
employing them would be forbidden to do so either altogether 
or inpresent numbers,—though that would be serious enough,— 
but also that their usefulness would be so decreased that the 
managers (whose duty it is to make the schools under their 
charge as efficient as possible with the money at their disposal) 
would not feel justified in engaging them, except at a rate of 
remuneration which would attract few candidates. It must 
be remembered that even now there are schools where pupil 
teachers are not employed, simply on the ground that their 
training gives more trouble than their services are worth, while, 
on the other hand, where they wre employed there is, as the 
Committee fully recognize, considerable difficulty in findmg 
suitable candidates. This difficulty, 1 ought to say, is not— 
according to my experience—owing to dissatisfaction with the 
income they are likely tou earn as certificated teachers, which 
is in fact a good living for the class from which they are drawn ; 
it is rather due to the expense of the training and the long 
period which must elapse before they cease to be a burden on 
their parents, together with the uncertainty of obtaining admis- 
sion to college, or even a certificate, in the end. The girls 
of the rural pupil teacher class are usually in service by the 
age of fifteen, and the boys are self-supporting before the age 
of eighteen or nineteen, at which successful pupil teachers enter 
on their expensive training college course. The length and 
cost of training are serious matters for all classes educated in 
parish schools, and for the children of agricultural labourers they 
are, generally speaking, prohibitive. 

If, then, there is little chance of pupil teachers coming forward 
for less than their present wages, and if it is only just worth the 
managers while to offer these wages now, every restriction on 
their usefulness will have to be met by a corresponding grant, or 
the system will die a natural death.* The Education Department 


* There is an idea abroad that since the Education Act of 1897 was passed, pro- 
viding grants to enable necessitous schools, among other things, to increase their 
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can indeed carry out the recommendations without additional 
legislation, but only at the cost of our very soon having no rural 
pupil teachers to legislate for. 

In order to show clearly how this result will be brought about, 
it will be necessary to enter into certain details regarding the 
school staff and the conditions imposed by Government on State- 
aided schools. 

These schools are bound to have a staff of teachers “recog- 
nized ” by the Education Department, bearing a prescribed pro- 
portion to the average attendance. The principal certificated 
teacher “ counts” for an average of fifty scholars, each additional 
certificated teacher for sixty, each “assistant” teacher (¢.e., ex- 
pupil teacher who has passed the Queen’s Scholarship Exami- 
nation) for forty-five, each pupil teacher and each “additional 
teacher approved under Article 68” for thirty, and each “ pro- 
bationer” for twenty.* 

For the sake of simplicity I shall not further allude to 
probationers. The Committee recommend that the conditions 
for their employment in school should be in accordance with 
those proposed for first and second year pupil teachers, and my 
remarks on the latter apply to the former also. But I should, 
perhaps, explain that teachers under Article 68 (“ Art. 63's,” as 
they are familiarly called) are women over eightccn years of age 
approved by the Inspectors without formal examination. 

In most schools the staff is larger than the minimum required 
by the Department, who wisely stimulate the ambition of 
managers by making the amount of the anunal grant in aid 
dependent on the efficiency of the school, and the extra staff can 
be chosen from motives of efficiency, economy, and local con- 
venience without regard to “recognition.” These motives lead 
to the employment of a good many monitors, children who after 
going through their school course are glad to earn 2s. or 3s. a 
week for a year or two before entering other professions. They 
cost less, both in money and trouble, than pupil teachers, and are 
often preferred where “ recognition ” is no object. 

The proposed changes with regard to school staff, whose 
effects 1 wish to discuss, can now be more precisely stated. 
They are these—(1) That the time for which pupil teachers 
should be employed in schools should not execed four (out ot 
the regulation ten) weekly school meetings in their first and 


expenditure on the staff, there should be no difficulty in finding salaries for pupil 
teachers under any conditions the Education Department may see fit to impose. 
But managers and school boards may fairly reply that the money was given them 
v0 improve their own schools, not to train teachers for other schools. 

+ Day School Code. Art. 73. 
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second years, and six in their third and fourth years.* (2) That 
first and second year pupil teachers should not be counted on the 
staff,t and (3) that after the year 1900 no fresh Art. 68’s (who 
are regarded as tending to supplant pupil teachers) should be 
recognized. t¢ 

Let us now consider the case of a rural school with an average 
of (say) 100 scholars. We could conveniently work it with a 
certificated teacher (50) an assistant teacher (45) and a pupil 
teacher (30). Such a staff more than satisfies the Government 
requirements. But if the proposed changes are introduced the 
recognized staff will no longer include the pupil teacher, and a 
change must be made. Another assistant teacher may be em- 
ployed, which will provide us with a staff sufficient for an average 
of 140. In that case no further help will be required, and we 
shall not continue to employ a pupil teacher unless it is made 
worth our while by a bonus in addition to the payment of all 
expenses. Or we may dismiss our assistant teacher and work 
the school with a recognized staff of two certificated teachers, 
sufficient for an average of 110. In this case some extra help in 
the mechanical work of the school, though not compulsory, will 
for the sake of efficiency be desirable, to enable the two certifi- 
cated teachers to devote themselves to the more skilled work. 
Here there would be a good opportunity for the employment of 
two pupil teachers each helping in the school during four meet- 
ings a week. But a monitor, whose wages are about half those 
of one pupil teacher, would do all that is required, and it is 
evident that a grant equal to about three-quarters of the two 
pupil teachers’ wages would be necessary to eliminate the 
economic question. I much fear that even then the monitor 
would be preferred as giving assistance at all school meetings, 
requiring no coaching for examinations and being easier to get. 

Further illustrations of the deterrent effects of various recom- 
mendations of the Committee might be given, but I think I have 
said enough to show that Government cannot expect to see rural 
pupil teachers apprenticed, if the proposed restrictions are 
adopted, unless they are prepared to stimulate their employment 
by grants of from at least three-quarters to the whole of their 
total cost to the school management. 

No fresh machinery would be needed, as the Government 
already controls and subsidizes the system. Pupil teachers are 
required to go up for an annual examination, success in which 


* Reports, vol. i, : Recommendations, 4 (iv.). 

+ Report, vol. i. : Recommendations, 4 (vi.). After the year 1900 apprentice- 
ship will, as a rule, be limited to three years. See Day School Code, Art. 40. 

t Report, vol. i.: Recommendations, 8 iv.. 
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entitles both them and the school management to a small bounty, 
and it would only be necessary to increase these bounties in pro- 
portion to the compulsory decrease in the usefulness of the pupil 
teachers to do away with the economic difficulty. A further 
increase, however, might be found necessary to prevent a falling 
off in the supply if no pupil teachers are permitted in schools 
employing only one adult teacher.* 

Parliament is, | presume, not at all likely to grant the sums 
required for saving the pupil teacher system from destruction at 


the hands of its friends; but, supposing it did so, we have still 


to ask whether the nation would receive an equivalent in the 
improvement of the pupil teacher for so considerable an ex- 
penditure of public money. I am inclined to think that, unless 
the most important qualification in a teacher is held to be the 
knowledge of subjects he is not required to teach, the answer 
should be in the negative. 

Wide culture is good, but it will be generally agreed that 
there are qualifications more indispensable, such as a capacity 
for interesting scholars, for impressing their memories, for 
rousing tbeir enthusiasm, and for keeping classes well in hand ; 
in short, the power to teach and the power to maintain discipline. 
Instances where the latter was conspicuously absent in very 
learned instructors of youth will occur to the memories of all who 
have been to a public school or to college. These powers cannot 
well be tested in examination, nor can they be developed in the 
practising schools attached to training colleges as they can in 
ordinary schools under the stimulus of responsibility. 

It is true beginners practice at the expense of the classes under 
them. A teacher can only learn his business by practising on 
learners; but surely it is better that he should practice in a 
subordinate position, where but few children suffer under short- 
comings, which his superiors can remedy, than that he should 
with hardly any experience of responsibility, become at once on 
leaving college the head of a school.t And country schools are 
constantly driven to take their head teachers direct from college, 
for the best men and women will not, as a rule, on passing out 
take a subordinate place in a small school, and, once absorbed 
into the system of a large town school, they will not often return 
to the country, nor would their town experience be of very much 
use if they did. After all, it is easy to exaggerate the evils of 
classes being taught by children but little older than themselves, 


* Report, vol. i., p. 26, 4 (i.). 
+ There is not, so far as I know, any other profession or business in which a 


position of authority is attained without years of practical experience in a subor- 
dinate but responsible pesition. 
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and, in fact, a very successful head teacher in a country town has 
told me he would not at all like his two pupil teachers to be re- 
placed by one adult, as it would involve combining classes which 
are better taken separately. 

Again, for teaching infants, a love of children and a pleasure 
in teaching them are valuable out of all proportion to advanced 
knowledge. Kindergarten work comes easy to those who have 
these tastes. They invent something of the sort instinctively 
for their little friends, and anyone who has passed the sixth stan- 
dard should be learned enough to teach the rudiments of the 
three R’s. 

Now the present normal conditions in rural schools are such as 
tend to the selection of pupil teachers with a natural aptitude for 
teaching and controlling classes. Managers and head teachers 
are interested in securing useful apprentices, suitable candidates 
are attracted by the prospect of congenial occupation, and head 
teachers have every opportunity of gauging the qualities of the 
children they encourage to enter the profession. 

But it pupil teachers are made an unimportant factor in the 
success of the school, and teaching is reduced to an insignificant 
part of their daily work, while their success in passing examina- 
tions is made the object on which the interests of all concerned 
are concentrated, the “ psychological climate ” will be changed, 
and the influence of circumstances will now tend to the selection 
of teachers with an aptitude for learning rather than for teaching. 
The Committee point out that “some of the best material for the 
teaching profession has been heretofore drawn from this source ” 
(rural pupil teachers).* This fact can hardly be due to hereditary 
talent or the cultured influence of rural home life; it should 
rather be ascribed to natural selection under favourable circum- 
stances, and these should not lightly be tampered with. ‘The 
danger of getting highly-trained teachers who take no interest 
in their work is a very real one, and elementary education in 
America is said to suffer seriously under it. I think, therefore, 
that, quite apart from the question of expense, it is undesirable, 
with a view to the best selection and training of future school- 
masters and schoolmistresses, to decrease materially the amount 
of teaching now required from pupil teachers. 

We are told, however, that there is over-pressure, and that in- 
creased hours for study and diminished hours of professional work 
are needed to remedy this. It is a little difficult to interpret 
the evidence on this subject. On the one hand, we have touch- 
ing accounts of the vain efforts of rural pupil teachers to pass the 
Queen’s Scholarship examination, or, just struggling through it, 


* Report, vol. i., pp. 7, 12. 
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to get well enough placed to obtain admission to the training 
colleges. On the other hand, we are told that those who are 
admitted from the country districts “ are not worked out when 
they come,” though “sometimes those from urban centres betray 
signs of strain” ;* moreover, a sufficient number have hitherto 
been able to pass the pupil teachers’ final or Queen’s Scholarship 
examination to supply almost all our rural schools with head 
teachers and a good many with assistants (to say nothing of a 
contingent which has been attracted to the large towns), and the 
rural teachers are, as a rule, healthy in mind and body. The 
amount of ability required to pass this examination under present 
conditions without serious strain is thus shown to be by no means 
rare in rural parts. 

1 am inclined to attribute such over-pressure as exists chiefly to 
three causes :— 

1. That many of those who enter the profession from a love ot 
teaching really have not the ability to learn all the languages 
and ologies they attempt, without an amount of effort which 
exhausts them, and serves as an indication that they will never 
really assimilate such knowledge. TI shall presently make a sug- 
gestion for relieving this cause of pressure. 

2. That there is, or was in 1897, an illegal survival here and 
there of the twenty-five hours per week of teaching that were 
formerly customary, 7.¢., five hours more than existing regulations 
allow, and also of placing the pupil teachers in charge of classes 
of forty to fifty, although only+ 34 are permitted. I have even 
heard of cases where a pupil teacher has had to supervize at the 
same time two large classes working at different subjects, to the 
great detriment of both teacher and taught. The law has 
already done what it can for cases of this kind, the inspector 
must do the rest. 

3. That, though pupil teachers who take a first or second class 
in the examination at the end of their apprenticeship are eligible 
to a “ Queen’s Scholarship” towards the expenses of a two years’ 
residence ina State-aided training college, there is not nearly 
enough college accommodation for all who qualify and wish to 
enter; the colleges naturally select those for admission who are 
highest on the list, and the examination is thus rendered severely 
competitive.§ 

Of these I consider No. 3 the most serious. It must be a cause 
of strain to all competitors, but tells particularly hardly on country 


* Report, vol. ii.: Gent, 28, 

+ 30 + 15 per cent. See Day School Code, Art. 73. 

~ Report, vol. ii.: Clark, 5,186-5,202 ; Dennis, 3,049, &e. 
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pupil teachers. They will never be on an equality with those 
from the tows in the race for highest marks—for you cannot by 

any ingenuity make opportunities either of education or of skilful 

cramming in the country equal to those in large towns; and yet 

it is because tlicir previous opportunities have been less, that it 

is more important for rural than for urban teachers to have the 

chance of college training. Until this cause of competition is 

removed it is not too much to say that all efforts to smooth the 

path of the pupil teacher to the Queen’s Scholarship examination 

will but aggravate the evil by increasing the number of competi- 

tors. The Committee, to do them justice, deplore the deficiency 

of colleges,* but they do not “ consider it to be within the terms of 
reference to make any proposals in regard to further expenditure of 
public money.”t Their readiness to sacrifice all other considera- 

tions in order to increase the number of candidates passing a 

scholarship examination without any provision for increasing the 

number of scholarships available, shows once more a curious con- 
fidence in the power of the Education Department to do without 
money that for which money is in fact indispensable. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article to suggest 
a scheme for providing more college accommodation, but 
voluntary effort, from which, according to the Committee, “very 
little more can be looked for,” $ would probably have to be supple- 
mented by larger grants than at present, or by additional col- 
leges built and maintained at Government expense. A first or 
second class in the Queen’s Scholarship examination should carry, 
subject to safeguards as to character and suitability, the right to 
a scholarship and admission to college, so long as the supply 
of trained elementary teachers remains inadequate. 

That rural candidates would still, as a rule, pass in at the bottom 
of the list need not disturb us. It is inevitable that they should 
do so, but it is also unimportant, for they soon gain on their better 
prepared fellow-students in college.§ And if it is true—as 
I believe—that it is within the power of young people with fair 
health, ability, and opportunity, to prepare without strain for the 
Queen’s Scholarship examination (provided it is not competitive), 
and at the same time to give elementary instruction for twenty 
hours a week; the sacrifice of usefulness and experience during 
apprenticeship, so much desired by the Committee, might result in 
the admission, not only of worse teachers, but even of students of 
inferior intellectual capacity to those now in the ranks of certifi- 
cated teachers. 


* Report, vol. i., p. 21, Art. 54. 
+ Report, vol. i,, p. 5-7.  Lbid. 
§ Report, vol. ii. ; Gent, 30 ; Dennis, 3,117 ; Stevenson, 6,441 ; Frere, 8,052, 
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But though all this be granted, the first cause of over-pressure 
mentioned on p. 570 still has to be dealt with. Either those pupil 
teachers who have a gift for teaching, but little talent or few 
advantages for study, should be discouraged from entering the 
profession altogether, or some relief should be found for the strain, 
too often ending in failure, under which they now suffer. To 
keep them out of the profession would, I believe, be a fatal 
mistake, inasmuch as they are excellent material for a second 
grade of assistant required in our smaller schools. The Com- 
mittee, in their zeal for the higher education of the school 
staff, have perhaps overlooked the fact that we cannot ex- 
pect those who have passed brilliant examinations and can 
aspire to large schools, to waste their powers on a dozen or 
two of infants in an out-of-the-way parish, however great their 
love of country life. Itis not to be desired that they should. 
So great a disproportion between the instrument and the thing 
to be accomplished is a waste of power; the instrument will 
deteriorate for want of use and the work will be badly done. 
Hitherto we have had “ Art. 68’s” and pupil teachers in small 
schools, but the Committee wish them to disappear from the 
recognized staff.* We shall have, it would seem, to take failures 
of some sort to replace them. If failures in learning are to be 
strictly forbidden, we must then take failures in character or in 
teaching power—a gloomy prospect indeed. Besides, highly 
trained teachers, good or bad, must be highly paid, and we can 
imagine the anxiety with which managers and subscribers or 
ratepayers in a small agricultural parish with a school average 
of just under fifty will watch the rise and fall of the juvenile 
population, the depression ensuing on the news that some happy 
mother has been blessed with twins (all doing well), the con- 
sternation when some new family with children of school age 
comes to reside in the village. For should the average rise to 
fifty-one, a costly teacher must be added to the staff, making it 
sufficient for an average of ninety-five with no hope that enough 
twins will be born to raise the grant per scholar in proportion. 
And the teacher will almost certainly be a failure.t 

It would be more practical to abolish the small schools 
altogether if no more appropriate assistants are to be recog- 
nized. ‘he expense would be less of conveying the children 
in covered waggons to the nearest large school; and thus could 
the heart’s desire of the Committee be fulfilled—that every baby 


* Report, vol. i. : Recommendations, + (i.) and § (iv.). 

+ Reeognized assistant teachers are hardly to be had under £50 per annum, and 
have a choice of schools at that price. The price will, of course, rise when fewer 
pupil teachers and ‘Art. 68’s” are available. 
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should learn its letters from a person acquainted with algebra, 
Latin, and French. 

If, however, it is considered desirable that every parish should 
have its school—and there is much to be said for the civilizing 
influence of the resident teacher where a village is compact 
enough to have any sort of social life,—then pupil teachers should 
be differentiated into two grades. The present regulations would 
remain in force for the upper grade, while fresh ones must be 
formulated for the lower, leading on to a simple certificate 
examination in elementary knowledge, skill in teaching and (for 
girls) in kindergarten method. Any apprentices who showed 
promise as teachers, but were unlikely from any cause to succeed 
in the first grade, should be encouraged to enter the second. It 
would practically be confined to girls, as the pay could hardly be 
sufficient to tempt boys. After passing out they should only be 
recognized as assistants or as infant school teachers. They 
would chiefly be employed in the smaller rural schools, and, no 
doubt, very often in the villages to which they belonged. A 
certain number of ex-pupil teachers who fail in the Queen’s 
Scholarship examination remain on in this way now as “ Art. 68's,” 
and make good ones,* but I think they might well be spared 
the strain and expense and disappointment of trying for an 
examination which is beyond them. This, then, is my sug- 
gestion for removing the first cause ot over-pressure mentioned 
on page 570, and I believe it would be greatly to the advantage 
of rural education if it were carried out. Labourers’ daughters 
might be a great success in the second grade of pupil teacher, 
though they are usually failures now. And to have a sprinkling 
of the future mothers of that class interested in the subject, would 
do more to spread the leaven of education downwards than the 
efforts of the most highly cultured teachers, who were out of 
touch with rural modes of thought and feeling. 

Before concluding I should like to add a few words on the im- 
possibility of getting the best results in the country by hard and 
fast rules which cannot be made complicated enough to suit the 
great variety of circumstances. For example, take the recom- 
mendation of the Committee (4, i.) to which I have already 
drawn attention: “No pupil teacher should be employed in a 
school in which there are not at least two adult teachers em- 
ployed.” It will be remembered that the Education Department 
were anxious to introduce this recommendation into the Day 
School Code for the year 1900, and were only prevented 
from doing so by an adverse vote in the House of Commons in 
April last. In the debate preceding that vote Sir John Gorst 

* Report, vol. ii. : Dugard, 7,095, 
VOL. XXXIV. 40 
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expressed holy horror at the thought of a head teacher and a 
child of fifteen managing a school of average eighty between 
them. “How,” he is reported to have said, “ would it be possible 
for the pupil teacher ever to give instruction under the superin- 
tendence of the head teacher? And how would it be possible 
for the adult teacher to find time to give suitable instruction out 
of school hours?” Sir John took an extreme case, and therefore 
a very rare one. Yet those who are intimately acquainted with 
rural education know that it is very possible for a good disci- 
plinarian to control the upper standards at their writing or 
arithmetic with an occasional word or look, while he superintends 
the pupil teacher giving instruction in the same room; also 
that the school hours are the same whether the staff be large or 
small, so that there is time for instruction out of school hours in 
this as in other cases; also that there might happen to be a good 
pupil teacher centre within reach of schools of any size, large or 
small. It is a comfort, too, to reflect that the pupil teacher gets 
older every day, and cannot by any stretch of language be called 
fifteen for more than one year out of the three for which he is 
apprenticed. But it is not only the school of eighty which is hit 
by the proposed change, it is the school of sixty, of fifty, of 
forty also. Yet these small schools have the advantage as training 
grounds; that strain from teaching large classes is impossible 
since there are no large classes to teach. 

Again, pupil teachers should not, the Committee suggest, ke 
allowed to enter the profession from homes unsuitable for 
study. I know a young school teacher whose village home, 
though nice, was neither cultivated nor quiet. The girl became 
w pupil teacher, taught for five hours a day (for it was not then 
generally known that this was too great a strain), managed 
to study by the simple expedient of borrowing a room of a 
childless neighbour, passed well, and did brilliantly at college, 
but, 1 regret to add, centributes nothing towards the solution 
of the problem of staffing our rural schools, having been snapped 
up by a large board school in one of our great cities. 

I will not multiply instances, but trust that the discovery 
made during last April’s debate by the Vice-President of the 
Council that the Inspectors have power now to prevent the 
employment of pupil teachers in unsuitable schools will be kept 
in mind by himself and his successors, and that for the sake of 
rural education pupil teachers will be encouraged by the Depart- 
ment in every variety of elementary school approved for this 
purpose by the Inspectors. 

I have not throughout this article touched on the perennial 
controversy between the advocates of voluntary and board 
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schools, and my reason is that none ot the arguments for or 
against changes in the pupil teacher system have any bearing on 
the subject. The differences which affect that system are those 
between town and country, and between rich and poor schools. 
Most country schools and most poor schools are voluntary, 
theretore more voluntary schools are interested in the pupil 
teacher question than board schools. But if all the voluntary 
schools were turned into board schools té-morrow my remarks 
would be just as much or as little to the point as they are now. 
The question of the supply of teachers is the same for all rural 
schools, and the economic question is the same in poor board 
schools us in poor voluntary schools, as anyone who cares to refer 
to the evidence of Mr. W. 8. Clark and Mr. H. W. Dennis and 
others before the Committee may see.* 

I do not deny that by destroying the pupil teacher system and 
thereby causing a dearth of rural teachers voluntary schools 
would be ruined in the poor districts. They would be succeeded 
in due course by necessitous board schools suffering from the 
same dearth, and ultimately, no doubt, pupil teachers would have 
to be restored. 

Some extreme partisans may consider the check to education a 
small price to pay for the gratification of their hatred for volun- 
tary schools. With such it is fruitless to argue. But to those, of 
all parties, who have the real interests of education at heart I 
would appeal to preserve and facilitate the working of the 
only machinery yet suggested for providing what is admitted by 
all parties to be of the highest importance—namely, country-bred 
and country-trained teachers for country schools. 


* Report, vol. ii., 5,201—5,208, and 3,049, Xc. 


EVELYN RAYLEIGH. 
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A WINTER'S CAMP IN GIPPSLAND. 


It is not the sportsman, it is rather he who has no notion of true 
sport, who finds nothing to hunt in Australia. The true sportsman 
will find scope for his energies in every corner of the Great Con- 
tinent. He has only to select a little camp where, snugly shut in for 
a few days, weeks, or even months, he can study Nature undisturbed, 
and enjoy an abundant variety of sport, for Australia is singularly rich 
in game. The kangaroo, wallaroo,and wallaby are to be found in every 
district. Bears are in all cool regions. The wild boar is common 
on the Murray, and on most of the other large rivers of New South 
Wales. Deer are plentiful in South Gippsland, in Birregurra, and 
Cook’s River. The opossum is as ubiquitous as he is funny, and 
the dingo, pure or mongrel, which is found on the confines of all 
settled districts, will repay the hunter for any pains endured while 
chasing him. In the steppe country of South and West Australia 
wild horses afford some fast work to the sportsman who drives 
them into snares, while the slow-coach can take his fill of pleasant 
musings waiting at some drinking-hole for his big game to come in. 
Buffalo are now to be met with in large numbers in West Austra- 
lia. Wombats give excellent night sport ; and flying foxes, squirrels, 
and bats of immense size afford interest to those who are able to 
bring them down by the light of the moon. Paddymelons, kan- 
garoo-rats, bandicoots, tiger-cats, rabbits, and hares abound in all the 
southern colonies, and stalking them affords easy, pleasant sport for 
those who do not care for the rough labour which bigger game en- 
tails. Wild fowl abound in splendid variety. Pelicans, spoonbills, 
herons, cranes, ducks, and black swans are scattered over well-nigh 
every sheet of water or river. In New South Wales, South Aus- 
tralia, and Queensland, “native companions” and emus afford 
splendid rides. Cassowaries are found in Queensland and on the 
islands near the mainland. The lowan is interesting to the sports- 
man who has a taste for subtleties in nest-building and doesn’t 
mind being fooled occasionally by a bird smarter than himself. The 
lyre-bird is another pretty rascal—given to tricks which cannot fail 
to exasperate. The parrot family are almost too common to be 
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thought worthy of powder and shot. The pigeon is a fine bird, and 
is found in great variety in all the colonies. 

Equally good is the river sport. Alligators, turtles, tortoises, 
platypii, fine-furred rats, and excellent fish (with a black boy to do 
the “ conning”) make life on a river-bank quite worth living. 

It is not to be gainsaid that a journey must be made beyond 
the reach of the “ Bank-holiday ” sportsman—but this over, no one 
need fear the result. 

Taking any of the great cities as a base, a journey of from two to 
three hundred miles (a mere item in colonial travelling) will place 
the sportsman within reach of every “good thing” in Australia. 
Should he go afoot or on horseback, tramp up or down some 
river-bed, or make a canoeing trip upon its bosom, he is ‘sure to 
find sport and pleasure. With a taste for mountains and cold 
snows, he may go into camp shut snugly in the dreamy solitudes 
of the Gippsland valleys (100 miles from Melbourne), the Blue 
Mountains of New South Wales (seventy miles from Sydney), or the 
coast ranges of South Australia (fifty miles from Adelaide). 

The writer can recall an excellent week’s sport got within eighty 
miles of Melbourne in West Gippsland. Every hill and valley was 
teeming with game: fine black wallaby, paddymelons, hares, and 
other small game; and the note of the lyre-bird came out from 
the bush to increase the wealth of the surroundings. The lyre- 
bird is worth hunting if for no other reason than that he is 
forbidden game. The Boards of two or three colonies have pro- 
tected him for an indefinite period, yet the rude bush-hunter goes on 
making a little capital out of the eggs and pretty tail. The lyre- 
bird’s haunt is ever far away from active life. He is to be found 
in all cool places where there is abundant undergrowth and plenty 
of moisture, but his most picturesque retreat is in the midst of the 
great swamps and valleys of Gippsland. The man who would bag 
a brace of these birds by fair means will have to endure more 
than one hard day’s fagging and disappointment, for there is 
seldom any “new chum’s luck” to assist the sportsman who 
goes after lyre-birds. They are the great mimics of the bush, 
imitating every sound that fills the air, from the hissing of the 
cigale to the heavy thud of the bushman’s axe and the sharp, 
echoing smack of the bullock-driver’s whip. 

Would you see the lyre-bird disporting himself, you must walk 
with tender feet and know the length to which every stave of his 
song will run. You are ina dense piece of virgin forest, giant 
gums are towering 200 or 300 feet above you, and around their 
smooth and shining trunks clings a perpetual dew. Small trees 
(here regarded as little shrubs) are gathered close under their great 
arms, and, over these, creeping plants are matted and twisted so 
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thickly that the light of day is almost shut out. The ground is 
hidden beneath a mass of jungle-grass, sword-grass, and fern—all 
bowed under a weight of moisture, and this forest is dreary, damp, 
and cold. It is hilly country, and you hear the notes of the 
different birds echoing and deceiving you. They are all high, 
piping sounds, save now and then when a thud-thud like a thunder- 
bolt seems to strike the earth. It is a frightened wallaroo or 
wallaby who is leaping, pausing to listen, and leaping on again over 
the green coating of the earth. 

Now you hear a lyre-bird before you. Doubtless he is not more 
than twenty yards ahead, for the sound seems to rise under cover 
of your gun, which, with very nervous hands, you are holding before 
you. But that bird is a rascally ventriloquist, knowing how to 
pitch his voice and send it in any direction. Never mind—he is 
singing, so you move on towards him. Take heed to your sur- 
roundings and to the weight of your footfall. Should you fall 
foul of some rambling vine, or put down your foot too quickly, the 
lyre-bird will gather up his music and his tail, and you will hear 
him no more. You must stand still as death, and wait, if needs be, 
half an hour for his second performance. When he is well on 
with it you may go on too, for his own excitement and the sound 
of his own voice will kill out all other sounds and he will not hear 
you stealing on him. 

He is disporting himself on a mound ot vegetable mould, five or 
six feet in diameter, which he has earthed up. Around him are 
long grasses and ferns, through which he has made holes into 
which he can dart at will to elude his enemies. Above is one clear 
branch on to which he will leap when instinct tells him he is safe 
from harm. Here he will perch and plume himself previous to 
winging his flight to some other play- or feeding-ground. By avoid- 
ing every obstacle, and pausing breathlessly whenever the bush- 
singer lowers his note, you have managed to steal almost upon 
him. There! see his beautiful tail, bowing peacock-like over that 
mass of nodding grass as its owner curtsies to the ground, and 
chatters, and calls and shrieks as if he were addressing a multitude 
on the ground before him. He is only imitating a tribe of black 
cockatoos (you would swear there were at least forty voices in 
chorus). Now he is rivalling half a dozen bell-birds, and the next 
instant there is a long-drawn smacking sound which you may put 
down as the music of a falling branch or the call of the “ whip- 
cracker ” (a tree-climber). 

But you are selfish. There is more in his tail than in his song 
and you have been trying to cover him and get off a mean “ pot” 
for the last three minutes. Don’t be squeamish! You must pot 
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him. No manly clap will make him fly on to that perch and take 
a clear wing. He has made those holes through the bush-grass for 
the express purpose of sneaking off, and leaving you to wonder 
where the —— he has gone too ! 

The writer was once too self-confident to attempt potting, but 
he knows now that if you don’t “pot” you can go home with 
a “duck.” If you can but see his position and mark his 
plump round body without feeling that your shot will sweep and 
spoil his fine tail, the game is yours; and your first lyre-bird 
is a prize which will make you anxious to get others in the 
same cool and yet very exciting way. Be assured the sport will 
never become tame. For every bird you get, a score of false stalks 
will be yours, so that the uncertainty of the game incites the 
sportsman to fresh effort. 

There are days when the hunter loves to go in search of 
nothing in particular, when he shoulders his gun prepared to let 
chance rather than inclination lead him on, and old hunters know 
how full of interest such days usually are. Especially is this the 
case in Australia. Here is a new world—a world that will be new 
for many years, perhaps centuries to come. We have seen and 
arranged its orders, but we have not yet fully learned all that is 
interesting about them. The little bandicoot does not explain 
himself on a first meeting, nor become a commonplace creature 
when you have known him even for years. 

The “flotsam and jetsam” of the arid plains afford interest 
enough to cause you to forgive their barrenness. There is no void 
space in this land of odd numbers. It is all teeming with lite. 
Just let loose the dogs. They will soon scent some bear which, 
finding the weather too cold for high altitudes, has come down 
and taken refuge on a low sapling. He is as independent of all 
that barking and growling, and of you too, as any bear on the 
next continent would be. He is rude enough to yawn at you and 
wear an expression of pity that so much noise and commotion 
should be thrown away on him. He is but a little fellow, smaller 
than a heavy spaniel, but he says to all and sundry of the pack 
“Come up here and let me hug you!” If you could but catch 
hold of his tail you might easily pull him down, but, unfortunately 
for you, it has not begun to grow. His hind legs are well within 
your reach, but you won’t succeed with them. He is prepared to 
have “tugs of war” with you up to any amount. He is all one 
solid mass of bone and muscle, and he will put the force of all his 
members against yours to your discredit. You will have to go to 
Australia to find out what a sleepy customer he is, for he has 
never been brought to England. Sea-voyages are distasteful to 
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him, and, in spite of extreme care, he has never reached Europe 
alive.* If you are not a very “new chum” you will not seek to 
harm him, for, although one of the most singular and attractive 
creatures of the Australian bush, his fur is of little value. 

When the bears are resting low you will be prepared for cold 
snows or bitter winds. The bush will be at its best on such days. 
The gums—those “ mighty towers of green ”—will be swaying and 
sighing and creaking, and the long strips of bark flapping the 
great bare trunks will thrill and chill you as you move slowly under 
them. The saplings are covered with rain-drops, snow, or icicles, 
which descend in showers upon you if disturbed. The scrub and 
grasses are spangled with spiders’ webs embroidered with dew- 
drops. ll the still life is eloquent. You will be held satisfied 
with Earth’s voices as you are waiting for “something to turn up.” 
And with what a bustling, important air he does turn up to be 
sure! “Tis only a rat—a kangaroo-rat, but he has all the swagger 
of a Bond Street dandy. He has quite the military cut, this bush 
oddment, with his fine white moustache raised aloft over a fierce 
little mouth. His hands in the position of “attention” are 
the only passive parts about him: all his soul is aflame. As he 
sits upon his hind legs you see him actually trembling—per- 
haps from cold, or maybe from fear on beholding such a crea- 
ture as you are. He is usually food for dogs rather than 
powder, but should you stop his career, his soft little grey 
jacket will be worth taking off. Like his great namesake, he is a 
marsupial, and the female carries little “Toey ” in a pouch on the 
breast. His great enemy is the tiger-cat—a rascal you are sure to en- 
counter during your casual wanderings. You will never beard him 
in his den, for he has ears for all, and will leave his hole in the 
hollow log, neglected burrow, or clump of grass and fern at the 
first hint of your approach. Cat-like, he is full of cunning, and you 
will want all your eyes to get a glimpse of him, even though your 
dogs may be badgering him for an hour within a hundred yards of 
you. You have seen a domestic cat steal on a sparrow? This 
is the tiger-cat’s way of stealing away from you. He seems to lower 
himself out of sight, so long and narrow will he stretch out as he 
crosses the opening in the scrub which you have selected as a stop- 
ping-place. He isa handsome creature with sharp ears, bright 
eyes, and a bull-dog head which lends anything but a docile ex- 
pression to his appearance. His well-nourished body is like that 
of a full-grown fox-terrier, though somewhat shorter in the leg. 
In colour he is a rusty-yellow covered with white oval spots. His 
tail is long and smooth, his feet cat-like and soft. He is carnivorous 


* Since this article was commenced we learn that an Australian bear has been 
taken to England, though it lived only ten or twelve days,—C. B. L. 
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to the core, as you may easily prove by placing yourself within his 
reach. If you want to study his habits you must snare him. This hap- 
hazard encounter in the bush will not reveal him in all his moods. 
He, too, is a marsupial, and bushmen will tell you that the female 
devours her offspring when held in captivity—a crime to which 
some domestic animals might also plead guilty. 

While you are making your prize secure, the dogs are busy with 
another. The whole pack are barking and yelping as they “ hurry- 
skurry” through the scrub, bringing a colony of paddymelons 
along at a bustling rate. There is a perfect stampede, a closing- 
up, and a break-away every half-minute: never was small fry more 
boisterous and noisy. 

Who could have imagined that these soft, gentle little pets could 
incite such cruel rage as the dogs display? If you want to get a 
prize and a pet at the same time, make a loop-snare in a wallaby- 
track and wait for an unfortunate little paddymelon to put his 
foot in it. He is but a handful, roughly speaking—from six to 
fifteen pounds—but what a dear little bundle of beauty and affec- 
tion he is. Did you ever look on eyes more loving—more deserving 
of your love—than his? Like the artful black wallaby there is a 
crocodile’s tear in each of them—but he really does mean to love 
you if you will give him quarters beside you. As some others you 
have seen to-day, he is a kangaroo on a small scale. His colour— 
a rich nutty-brown—is all that would distinguish him from a kan- 
garoo-rat, a young wallaby, or a billy. Should he visit you at 
dinner-time he runs some risk of being meanly slain and taken off 
to your larder, for his hind-quarters are sweet as young venison 
and an excellent bowl of soup can be made from his tail. 

The black wallaby will now engage your attention. He is stately 
and grave as the gloomy solitudes wherein he dwells. A life passed 
in perpetual shade has made him reserved and shy, and not at all 
curious to interview the sportsman. He makes his lair in the dense 
forest undergrowth, and here he rests all day unless disturbed by 
some enemy. In shape he is like a kangaroo, although smaller 
and darker in colour. The Gippsland wallaby is a very pretty 
animal, with a rich coat of soft black fur on his back and a waist- 
coat of rusty-red. Watch him watching you and the picture can- 
not fail to charm. Your dogs have roused him from his lair and 
he has come bounding along the narrow track, taking leaps of 
twelve to fifteen feet, when lo! he sees you, his enemy, actually 
using his path as the best way through the scrub. He has pulled 
up—sufficiently far off to be safe from your gun—and stands sur- 
veying you and the surrounding country. He looks a pretty fellow 
as he sits away up the slope—his tiny eccentric head just showing 
clear of the overhanging branches, his long narrow ears thrown 
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forward, and a “ grandfather- looking-over-his- spectacles” expres- 
sion on his gravely intellectual face. The way he poses his arms— 
now crossed over his breast, and now nervously brought up beside 
his cheek as though he were about to lay down the law, or turn 
upon his heels and despise you—greatly adds to the effect. Stand 
your ground and you may survey him to the full. He is not given 
to run away from a motionless figure. He will kick a flea out of 
his ear with his long and sinewy hind leg, take stock of his entire 
person, and keep a very close watch on you at the same time. It 
would be mean to “pot” him. He is common sport and should be 
killed when on the move—a feat which you won’t learn to perform 
as easily as you may imagine. He has been accustomed to move 
at his own pace and “swagger” as he pleases. And he does 
swagger. The logs and close-growing bushes lying across his path 
have forced him to make all sorts of long and short leaps, and—as 
it is a law of his being that he should leap in a zig-zag course—he 
bounds along through the bush, now high, now low, now a slide 
now a hop, and then a twenty-feet leap. He is playing the game 
of “ Now you see me and now you don’t” to some purpose. He is 
like a pigeon, for you must kill him dead or look long for. his 
wounded carease. His head is your only chance with a shot-gun 
—unless you should pepper a hind leg, which stops him at once, 
A rifle is of little use in any dense bush, as the firing is too sharp 
and the chance of stopping your game is narrowed. With heavy 
shot and within sixty yards range you may get your reward. You 
will buy your experience as you try to secure this fine game in 
many ways. Stalking and driving to a point with dogs may bring 
some exciting sport,and when night comes on you may pick off one 
or more wallabys from some snug retreat beside a little feeding- 
ground when the animals stroll out to take the air and their supper. 
But the pastime is more certain and prettier if you get on to a bit 
of country—a gully or a vale—with open land around it. Here you 
may meet the wallaby on equal terms now that he is away from the 
hateful scrub which has-hitherto screened him. 

With a few non-yelping dogs, and a judicious arrangement 
of the guns around your isolated “break,” some real shooting is 
open to you, and if you don’t make a kill of every round, don’t 
blame the wallaby. He is a local and social animal, not given to 
run away from his home and family. On open country the 
wallaby makes a circular tour, and pulls up near his starting- 
place. See him come floundering out of the scrub head and heels 
together, hiccuping and swearing at the confounded dogs who 
have roused him from his sleep. He is a picture of injured inno- 
cence. If you are close enough to see his eyes you will notice a 
line below them not unlike the “ crocodile’s tears.” This, if you 
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are a novice, mayunman you for a moment. But you must be 
prepared to bottle up all your humanity that your hand may be 
steady and your gun straight. Let him go a bit before you make 
too sure. Note the manner of his going before you fire, or you 
may have a fine exhibition of it afterwards. He can cut out the 
running for a good bound, which makes it easy work for him to 
distance you before your second barrel can go“ bang.” 

Wallaby-shooting is not easy work if you look for sport and 
trophies—the skins of your game. The journey to your hunting- 
ground, which means pushing your way through well-nigh im- 
penetrable bush, is hard. Skinning is a matter of skill rather than 
of strength, but it adds to the labour of the day. You must 
remember that “lackeys” are unknown in Australia. You must 
go out prepared to take the rough with the smooth, and it is this 
very fact that makes Australian sport so genuinely delightful. 
There is the consciousness that you are the “ Alpha and Omega” 
of your day’s sport, and this brings a peculiar sense of satisfaction 
as you roll up your spoils and trudge away home, the beast of 
your own burden. “ What a day it has been!” you say as you 
make your way through resisting vines and tangling scrub to 
your night-quarters, eager to satisfy the cravings of the “ hungry 
hunter’s” appetite. How sweet it is to be free, to fling aside every 
care with your well-filled bag, and give yourself up to a sense of 
dreamy enjoyment! Then, as you listen to the wild winds and 
falling branches without, you realize how blessed is the security of 
a bush camp after such a day of exciting sport. 


C. BoguEt LUFFMANN, 
Author of The Vagabond in Spain, 
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THE TRANSPORTS AND THE TROOPS. 


THE ultimatum of the Transvaal Government expired on Octo- 
ber 11th. Nine days later the first transports conveying the Army 
Corps left England for South Africa. By November 16th the 
entire force, with horses, guns, ammunition, stores, hospitals, 
pontoon troop, telegraph division, balloon sections, and other 
engineering details, had been despatched. The actual numbers 
were 1,836 officers, 49,783 men, 8,821 horses, and 120 guns (20 
batteries). The embarkation of this force was effected in four 
weeks at seven ports and in sixty-one vessels. Within five weeks 
and two days from the beginning of the war the whole fleet of 
transports had started, and within six weeks of the same date 
about half of them had accomplished the voyage of more than 
6,000 miles, had reached Cape Town, and landed their troops or 
gone on to Natal. 

Such are the facts in brief concerning the despatch of the main 
body of our army in South Africa. The statement does not in- 
clude previous reinforcements, the regular troop-ships, the colonial 
contingents, mule transports from the Mediterranean and New 
Orleans, the supplementary division, hospital ships, or the depar- 
ture of officers and other details by mail steamers. It is too 
soon to attempt anything like a comprehensive survey of the 
whole effort put forth in the present crisis. I merely wish to give 
some account of one particular and distinct part of it—namely, the 
despatch of the Army Corps—and to convey certain impressions 
made upon me as an outside but attentive observer of the pro- 
ceedings. ; 

The fact that the conveyance of so large a force for so great a 
distance across the sea has never been attempted before is a suffi- 
cient excuse for a mere layman and one of the public venturing to 
say anything about it. The event is unprecedented and historical 
consequently all facts observed in connection with it possess some 
value, and in a sense we are all amateurs regarding it. In such a 
case the impressions of an independent eye-witness need no apology ; 
they are as much in place as the views of the technical expert, and 
I have reason to believe, are not despised by him Another reason 
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for coming forward is the distinct tendency recently visible to find 
fault with the transporting arrangements, to exaggerate defects and 
consequently to minimize the splendid success of the whole. It 
appears that terrific exposures of official incompetence are pro- 
mised at the right time, and no doubt the public will lend a 
ready ear to them. We may be sure that there will be plenty of 
criticism ; it is a commodity that never fails. That is all right, of 
course; but to keep matters straight it is desirable that the public 
should first appreciate the magnitude of the task somewhat better 
than seems to be done at present. The mobilization, embarkation, 
and despatch across the ocean ofa large army, perfectly equipped in 
every detail, within a few weeks, is taken rather as a matter of course, 
and the most frequent comments on the performance are to the 
effect that it ought to have been done sooner or quicker or better. 
Well, it may be so; but as nobody has ever done the same thing 
before, and nobody else could do it now at all, there are hardly suffi- 
cient data for condemning the performance. To me it seems to 
have been magnificent, and I do not believe anyone could have 
watched the details of the process and noted the factors that went 
to its completion without forming the same opinion. When one 
considers that on the top of all the ordinary details of mobilization 
ships have had to be found and fitted out, not for a short and safe 
run, but for a three weeks’ ocean voyage in winter, and that not 
merely troops have been embarked, but horses and guns, with am- 
munition, stores, forage, and everything complete for a distant cam- 
paign—when one realizes the multitudinous details involved in all 
this, its accomplishment without any serious check in the time 
seems wonderful. And I know that good judges, who have had 
experience of embarking troops, consider it wonderful. 

To come down to details, let us take the transports, about which 
there has been a good deal of misapprehension. The following is 
a list of the chartered ships that have carried the Army Corps, 
with their tonnage and other facts, as complete as I could get 
them. See table, page 586. 

There is nothing in history like this procession of great mercantile 
steamers filing down the coast of Africa with troops and munitions 
of war—sixty-one of them despatched from these islands in spite 
of fogs and gales within the space of four weeks. Some of them are 
mail-boats or freight-ships carrying troops, the rest chartered trans- 
ports. They range from 3,264 tons to 10,248, and the average size 
is upwards of 6,000 tons. That is to say, they are very large and 
powerful vessels, An idea seems to have got abroad that because 
the names of none of the ocean monsters and “ greyhounds,” which 
are familiar to the public by virtue of incessant puffing in the 
papers, appear in the list, the transports are therefore small and 
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| age | : 
Sup. OWNER. ToNNAGE.| + setae Port. | Eas. 

Roslin Castle | Donald Currie Oct. 20 | Southampton | Nov. 9 
Harlech Castle 99 | ” Nov. 14 
Lismore Castle os 99 % Nov. 11 
Yorkshire Bibby 99 » oe 
Manila P. and O. ra ot Nov, 15 
Nubia - 5 Oct. 21 -, Nov. 13 
Gascon Union j » ” Nov. 12 
Goorkha ‘i 6,287 7 . Nov, 16 
Moor a 4,464 | ,, ” Nov, 10 
Mongolian Allan 4,838 | Oct. 22) Glasgow Nov. 18 
Malta P. and O. 6,064 ve Southampton | Nov 16 
Pavonia Cunard 5,588 » » Nov. 18 
City of Vienna G. Smith & Sons 4,672 | Oct. 23 London Noy, 16 
Mohawk Atlantic Transport Co,| 4,212 » ” ” 
Jamaican West Indian & Pacific) 4,502 »» | Queenstown | Nov. 18 
City of Camb. G. Smith & Sons 3,844 ae | Liverpool Nov. 16 
Oriental P. and O. | 5,284 »» | Southampton | Nov. 13 
Hawarden Castle} Donald Currie | 4,380 oo" ” | Nov. 12 
Aurania Cunard 7,269 | 4, | a Nov. 11 
Nomadic White Star 7 ae London Nov. 13 
Orient Orient Line Oct. 24 Tilbury 9 
Armenian Leyland 2 ” ” 
Cephalonia Cunard ot Southampton | Nov. 18 
America National s.s. Co. Dr Tilbury - 
Siberian Allan | Oct. 25| Queenstown | Nov. 20 
Britannic White Star Oct. 26 a Nov. 14 
Glengyle M‘Gregor, Gow & Co. | Oct. 27 London Nov. 20 
Orcana Pacific Stm. Nav. Co. | ie Queenstown | Nov. 18 
German Union Oct, 28 | Southampton | Nov. 20 
Carisbrook Cstle. Donald Currie ” ” Noy, 14 
Persia Anchor Line | a Queenstown 
Manchester Port Manchester Line | Oct. 30 Tilbury Nov. 22 
Pindari Brocklebank = Birkenhead 
Urmston Grange Houlder Nov. 1 - 
Rapidan Furness, Witty | Nov. 2 Liverpool 

eit “ | Nov. 13| Birkenhead 
Kildonan Castle Donald Currie | Nov, 4 | Southampton | Nov. 22 
Briton Union pe re Nov, 20 
Idaho Wilson ve Chatham 
Wakool Lunds | a Tilbury | 
Ismore Johnston | aii Birkenhead 
Servia Cunard Nov. 5 | Queenstown | Nov. 24 
Catalonia = ” 9 
Colombian West Indian & Pacific mi Liverpool 
Formosa P. and O. a London 
Ranee Asiatie S.N. Co. a Glasgow 
Englishman Dominion | Nov. 6 | Queenstown 
Dictator Harrison pe a 
Algeria Anchor Line Nov. 8 Chatham 
Chicago Wilson, Leyland "a London 
Cheshire Bibby Nov.9 | Liverpool 
Bavarian Allan Nov. 10! Queenstown 
Templemore Johnston o Liverpool 
The Scot Union Nov. 11} Southampton 
The Greek | ” | ” ” 
Canning | Lamport and Holt | Nov. 12} london 
Montfort | Elder Dempster | 5 Nov. 13} Queenstown 
Goth Union Nov. 15| Southempton 
Sicilian Allan | 1" 9 
Antillian West Indian & Pacific a " 
Narrung Lunds Nov. 16 Loddon 
British — British Shpownrs’ Co. | i Southampton 


NoTe.—When ships have embarked troops at more than one port only the last 


one is mentioned. 


more than their true share and the other ports less in the table. 


or this reason Southampton and Queenstown appear to get 
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inferior vessels. Nothing could be more mistaken. But before 
entering into this and kindred questions, let us note the break- 
downs and defects recorded up to now. 

There has been one complete breakdown, and one only—that of 
the Persia, which broke her shaft and had to be towed into 
St. Vincent. The Goth has been sent to take the stranded troops 
on from there. This is an accident that may happen to any ship. 
That it has only happened to one out of so large a fleet is a matter 
of congratulation, The next most serious accident is that which 
occurred to the Rupidan, She left Liverpool on November 2nd with 
troops and between 300 and 400 horses, and she got caught some- 
where off the Bristol Channel in the heavy gale which came on the 
following day. She rolled badly, and in a violent lurch the horse 
fittings on the upper deck gave way and the animals broke loose. 
They were so severely injured that 160 died or had to be killed. 
In consequence of this accident the Rapidan put back into 
Birkenhead to refit, and did not sail again until November 13th, 
thus losing eleven days. It seems to have been due to two causes— 
the weakness of the deck fittings and the excessive rolling of the 
ship. With regard to the fittings, it appears that the stanchions 
were merely bolted to the footboards in front, and that there was 
consequently insufficient support to withstand the strain of the 
horses’ weight coming against the breast-bars, which carried the 
stanchions bodily away. Further, the stalls were of a pattern 
which is condemned by some authorities on the ground that they 
allow the horse too much play, and so increase the danger of his 
weight breaking down the fittings when the ship is rolling. But 
apart from the fittings it is clear that the Rapidun must have rolled 
excessively. She is one of the finest ships in the whole transport 
fleet, and ought to have gone through the gale without such 
a serious mishap. ‘The explanation probably lies in the loading. 
Many of these cargo boats when used as transports have the weight 
distributed in a manner quite different from that to which they 
are accustomed and for which they were built. In order to give 
them sufficient stability and immersion with a light load between 
decks, they have a quantity of ballast put in the hold, whereas, in 
their ordinary business they have a great weight of cargo above 
and about the water-line. The ballast in the hold with a light 
load above makes them “bottom heavy,” and when they start 
rolling they go on like a pendulum. Something of the kind is 
evidently wrong with the Rapidan, as she had to seek shelter again 
on going to sea a second time. 

Apart from these two serious accidents, the Ranee was ordered 
back to have her horse fittings strengthened, and lost four days ; 
the Arawa had to return because something was wrong with her 
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dynamos, which lost her a couple of days; the Orient fouled her 
propeller, and lost twenty-four hours; the Zsmore and Colombian 
had to run for shelter for three or four days during the gale in the 
first week in November ; and several ships were not quite ready to 
the scheduled time for various reasons. In addition, three lots of 
bad hay were detected, one at Liverpool, one at the Albert Docks, 
and one at Southampton; one lot of bad meat was detected at 
Southampton, and apparently another occurred without detection. 

Such is the list of flaws and failures up to date. They are so in- 
significant by the side of the whole achievement that one cannot 
help feeling that there must have been others which will come to 
light in due season. It is scarcely possible that sixty-one ships 
should have been fitted out and sent to sea filled with troops and 
animals in the space of four weeks without more casualties than 
those mentioned ; but they can hardly be very serious. To be sure, 
the ships have not all arrived at their destination yet, and one 
cannot speak of complete success until they do; but they certainly 
went to sea in as perfect a state of order as careful and elaborate 
supervision could make them, and the satisfactory performance of 
those which have arrivel encourages a sanguine anticipation for 
the rest. 

This brings me to the question of speed. The Briton holds the 
record, having arrived on the sixteenth day; her actual steaming 
was very nearly the best ever done, but she is not a transport 
proper. The next is the Carisbrook Castle, which took seventeen 
days. Then came the Auvrania and the Britannic with nineteen 
days, the Roslin Castle, Hawarden Castle, Orient, and Armenian 
with twenty days, the Oriental and Nomadic with twenty-one days, 
and soon. Two ships have taken twenty-seven days, but one of 
them was from Glasgow. The average works out at something 
like twenty-two days, and a very good average too. If people are 
disappointed with the speed, that is because they have been led to 
expect too much. In the first place, it must be remembered that 
nearly all these boats have called on the way out to coal, with the 
object of sparing the stock at Cape Town as much as possible. In 
the second place, the nominal standard time from England to the 
Cape is reckoned from Southampton, which is the nearest point of 
embarkation, whereas many of the boats start from ports which are 
considerably further off. London is 163 miles further, Liverpool 
120, and Glasgow 215. Then the route vid St. Vincent adds 
another 300 miles. From one to two days must be allowed for these 
distances, in addition to the stoppage for coaling. Then the nominal 
time of favourite routes is always reckoned by owners on a 
more or less fancy basis in order to make it appear shorter than it 
really is, and the public get an imaginary standard into their heads. 
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Lastly, the much-advertised doings of the Atlantic “greyhounds ” 
have distorted the whole perspective of travellers in regard to sea 
voyages. A few colossal ships are built to run to New York at 
twenty knots or more. Sometimes they do it and sometimes they 
don’t, but when they do such a noise is made that everyone hears 
of it; their names are household words and the best on record is 
mistaken for the normal, “ bogey” for the average. What one ship 
has once done under specially favourable circumstances becomes a 
bogey indeed, for all are expected to do nearly as well under totally 
different circumstances, and if they do not are condemned as slow. 
The other day it was announced that the Government had 
chartered the Majestic, whereupon the newspapers purred with 
satisfaction, and told their readers that she would run to the Cape 
in eleven or twelve days. They are merely preparing a disappoint- 
ment. The crack liners to New York are like sprinters trained for 
short distances, and you might as well expect a man who can cover 
the quarter-mile in fifty seconds to run a mile in three and a half 
minutes as a ship to reach the Cape at the New York rate of speed. 
She must either stop to coal or go slower, and the Majestic’s time 
is more likely to be fifteen or sixteen days than eleven or twelve. 
The satisfaction expressed at her engagement merely means that 
her name is known in Fleet Street, and I have more than a 
suspicion that she was chartered for that very reason. In chuck- 
ling over her imaginary twenty knots an hour people overlooked 
the fact that she had still to reach New York and return, and then 
be fitted out before she could start at all. A ship of less preten- 
sions, such as the Bavarian, supposing one to have been available, 
would have served the purpose equally well at half the cost and 
have been at Cape Town ten days sooner. 

We have no reason to be dissatisfied with our transport fleet, but 
every reason to be proud of it, although it contains no famous 
monsters of the North Atlantic. If they had all been chartered at, 
a fabulous cost we should have done no better in the end. There 
is no advantage in racing infantry to the Cape, only to leave them 
kicking their heels till the cavalry and artillery turn up; and 
there are not enough greyhounds in existence to take the whole 
force. Moreover, the great passenger liners, built to carry a large 
number of first-class passengers, are not really so well suited to 
carry troops, let alone horses, as the boats actually engaged. It 
takes more time and a great deal more money to convert passenger 
cabins into troop-decks than it does to fit up the spacious ’tween- 
decks of a first-rate cargo-boat. The Kildonan Castle took three 
weeks”or more to convert several cargo-boats, not very much 
smaller, have been fitted ou in less than half the time. And the 
men have more room and airier quarters in the latter class of vessel. 
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As for horses, it would be impossible to accommodate them at all in 
passenger liners. Having been over many ships of all sorts, I have 
no doubt that the Government has chosen the right ones for the 
different kinds of work to be done. Steamships may be divided 
into about four classes :—(1) coffin ships, that can racket along in 
fine weather at four or five knots (a vanishing class); (2) good, 
well-found tramps, doing eight or nine knots; (3) first-rate cargo 
and second-rate passenger ships, doing from eleven to thirteen or 
fourteen knots ; (4) first-rate passenger ships, that can make from 
fifteen to twenty-one knots, the actual speed being largely dé- 
pendent on the length of the voyage. The transport fleet consists 
of the two latter classes, but chiefly of class 3, which is the best 
suited for a great deal of the work. 

They are not picked up haphazard, but are carefully selected by 
Admiralty officers, who have rejected a large number of proffered 
vessels. Neither are they the dregs of the mercantile marine. 
There is not a bad ship among them; many are quite new vessels, 
built in the most famous yards, and the best of their class. Criti- 
cisms of their speed are due to the causes I have mentioned, and to 
the acceptance of imaginary dates. For instance, the Armenian 
was spoken of as “belated and long overdue.” As a matter of fact 
she arrived rather before her expected date, and accomplished the 
voyage in the same time as the seventeen-knot Orient, which is 
one of the best long-distance liners afloat, and newly engined. Yet 
the Armenian is only a cattle-boat, and totally unknown to fame. 
Others have followed her, equally unknown, but equally efficient. 
The public has never heard, for instance, of the Idaho, the Can- 
ning, the Sicilian, or the British Princess, but finer boats for the 
purpose do not exist. One wonders where they all come from ; the 
names of many seem to be unknown even in shipping quarters. 
But the most remarkable thing is that all these fine ships, and a 
great many more, should be withdrawn from the British mercantile 
fleet at short notice without causing any interruption of ordinary 
trade. According to Engineering, the Government have employed 
150 ships altogether for the South African crisis, representing an 
aggregate of more than 670,000 tons of shipping. Yet the loss is 
imperceptible. No other nation could undertake half the task 
without destroying its commerce. Perhaps those who dream of 
landing a large army in England or of competing with Great 
Britain across the seas will note the fact, and ask themselves what 
they are going to cross the seas in. 

The conversion of the chartered ships into transports has been 
carried out by the owners, except in three or four cases, in which 
it has been done by the Admiralty at the Royal dockyards. The 
list given above contains the names of twenty-nine shipping firms. 
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They have vied with each other in carrying out the Admiralty 
specifications rapidly and satisfactorily, and it would be invidious 
to mention any names. Of course they are paid for it, but over 
and above contract requirements they have taken a pride in their 
work, and have spared no pains upon it. In many instances owners 
have, to my own knowledge, laboured day and night superintend- 
ing the whole process, and have only parted from the ship when 
she finally left these shores. One owner told me that he had only 
slept fifteen hours in seventeen days, and from the extremely 
jumpy state of his nerves I did not doubt him. Some irritation 
has been caused by the different views held by transport officers at 
different ports. The system of supervision embraces three steps : 
first, the ship is inspected before being taken over; then she 1s 
fitted out according to official specifications and inspected again 
on completion, but before embarkation; lastly, there is a final 
inspection after embarkation. In some cases it has happened that 
ships have been fitted out at one port and sent on for embarkation 
to another, where the Admiralty officials have disapproved of work 
passed at the first port and have required alterations. It must be 
admitted that this clashing of authority is irritating to owners, but 
it is a standing and apparently incurable drawback of work done 
for Government that different inspectors should have different 
views and should rigidly insist on enforcing them. 

The fitting out has been done in a wonderfully short space of 
time, sometimes in four or five days; but it is difficult to make 
comparisons because no two ships are quite alike, and the accom- 
modation required varies also with every one. In all cases, 
however, there is a great deal to be done. On some of the cattle 
ships, saloons and cabins with bath-rooms, smoking-room, and all 
the rest, have been put up de novo for the officers. In passenger 
ships every accommodation exists for them already, but spaces 
have to be cleared for the troop decks, where the men are housed 
in common, often to the number of several hundred in one lot. 
They sleep in hammocks hung from hooks fixed in timbers over- 
head, and mess at tables arranged in rows underneath. Racks and 
storerooms are provided for everything, each with its proper 
purpose painted up very plain, and everything is stored in order. 
Then special hatch-covers with double sets of stairs up and down 
the hatchways have to be put in, washing arrangements, guard- 
room and cells, hospital, dispensary, canteen, and a host of other 
details. Electric light has to be fixed up all over the ship. It 
cannot be said that the Tommies travel absolutely in luxury, and 
on some ships—particularly passenger ships—they are distinctly 
cramped for room ; but over and over again I have heard reservists , 
who have been to sea before, express great satisfaction with their 
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quarters and compare them favourably with those on the regular 
troop-ships. The chief defect is want of height between decks, 
and in this respect the newer cargo and cattle-boats are by far 
the best. 

Providing for horses is a far more troublesome matter. They are 
usually stalled on the main, cattle, or shelter deck, as it is indiffer- 
ently called, but sometimes also on the upper and the ’tween-decks. 
When men and horses occupy the same portion of the ship the 
former are placed on the deck below the animals, On the question 
of fittings, which has excited some discussion on account of the 
Rapidan, I will only say that there are two opposing principles, 
both of which are backed by experience and technical authority 
entitled to respect. One is to allow the horses as much room as 
possible, and leave them to find their own equilibrium in bad 
weather ; the other is to confine them in their stalls so closely that 
they cannot knock about much. The latter plan is accompanied 
by the use of slings, which are intended not for bad weather, but 
to rest the animal at other times by taking his feet off the ground. 
The objection to them is that, by.getting soiled they are apt to 
gall the horses, so that many are landed quite unfit for use. The 
whole question is undoubtedly very important, and whatever view 
be taken, such terrible scenes as occurred on the Rapidan, and 
were described by Lord Frederick Blackwood on the Wardha, should 
be made impossible by so bolting the framework ‘of the stalls to the 
side of the ship that they cannot be carried bodily away. For my 
own part, having gathered the opinions of many authorities, I have 
come to the conclusion that the weight of practical experience and 
of common-sense is in favour of giving the animals free play and 
plenty of room. Being on four feet, they can keep their equilibrium 
much better than we top-heavy bipeds if they are allowed to stretch 
their legs. However this may be, the horse-stalls are much the 
most troublesome part of fitting out, and great credit is due to the 
owners for carrying out the specifications in so short a time. 

To pass on to the ports of departure, we have here another remark- 
able display of the maritime resources of the country. Embarka- 
tions have taken place at Southampton, Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, Birkenhead, Chatham, the Albert Docks, and Tilbury, 
without disturbing the ordinary business of those ports in the least. 
Is there any foreign country where the same thing could be done ? 
It certainly could not at Hamburg, the largest port in Europe ; and 
perhaps our foreign friends will ask themselves, supposing them to 
have got the ships, where they would put the troops on board, and 
how long the process would take. Southampton has naturally 
taken the lion’s share. It is the nearest port to South Africa and 
to Aldershot, the embarkation of troops is a regular business there, 
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and it is a very convenient place for a ship to get away from. 
Though called docks, the landing stages at Southampton are not 
docks, but quays. There are no gates to pass and no tide to wait 
for; when the time arrives the ship simply casts off, and in five 
minutes she is gone. As many as five ships have embarked their 
troops and sailed in one day. This bespeaks great facilities and 
admirable organization. The credit must be shared by the South- 
Western Railway Company. Indeed, all the railway companies 
concerned have done their part well, and should not be forgotten. 
The actual embarkations at Southampton, however, have been ot 
a comparatively easy character, being confined almost entirely to 
infantry, which is a simple matter. The train draws up alongside, 
the men, carrying their arms and sea-kits, alight by companies at 
the signal, a line is formed up the gang-way and into the ship, arms 
and valises are passed along and stowed in order below, the men 
follow and take their proper places, each man at his own mess- 
table, and the thing is done. 

The disposal of cavalry, and, still more, artillery, gives much 
greater trouble. Embarking horses and stowing forage, guns, and 
ammunition wagguns takes some time and patience. The artillery 
has been embarked at the Thames ports, the cavalry chiefly there 
and in the Mersey, in all cases with complete success. Having 
witnessed about a score of embarkations at four different ports, I do 
not think there is a pin to choose between them with regard to the 
conduct of the proceedings. The facilities and arrangements are 
equal, except at Chatham, where there are no sheds and no 
hydraulic cranes. At the Albert Docks on one occasion 248 
horses, if I remember right, were embarked in forty-five minutes, 
and that is not to be beaten anywhere. Each animal has to be 
taken out of the train, led up the brow, and coaxed into its stall ; 
100 per hour is considered a good rate. Probably, however, as 
many “ records ” have been made in embarkation as in fitting out 
and every port justly prides itself on its own performance. 

The great feature of the actual proceedings is undoubtedly the 
perfect precision and order maintained, the total absence of con- 
fusion and fuss. It is this which so much astonished the foreign 
military attachés who had seen the United States troops embark 
for Cuba. It is due of course to practice, organization, and 
discipline, and granted the existence of the requisite facilities, the 
remaining credit must be shared between the embarkation officers 
and the troops themselves. The former have worked more over- 
time than the working. man ever heard of, and have succeeded in 
making the machine run so smoothly and easily that it seems to 
go of itself. I have watched troops of all kinds—infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery—to the number of I do not know how many 
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thousands, arrive, detrain, embark, and go to their places in all 
sorts of weather, but the whole time I have not heard a single oath, 
or a single order given in a loud voice. Indeed, there seemed to 
be no orders at all. Yet there has never been a hitch or a sign of 
confusion. No packet or excursion steamer leaves the shore 
without far more fuss than attends the embarkation of, say, 1,500 
men or 500 horses for the seat of war. 

A great deal is due to the men themselves. They have behaved 
in the most admirable manner. Willing is not the word; they 
have been radiant, and neither rain nor fog, very early rising nor 
all-night travel, could sour them or damp their spirits. I wish 
those who bewail or deride the condition of the army had seen as 
much of them lately as I have. Not weedy undersized striplings 
these, but athletes in the prime of early manhood. All being clad 
alike in their new khaki outfit, which levels the cunning 
advantages of certain showy uniforms, it was difficult to choose 
between them. Not the most famous regiment of thein all looked 
better than the companies of mounted infantry selected from the 
humble line. They were not talkative, noisy, or boastful, but for 
the most part quiet and business-like, just happy to be going. The 
sergeants all told the same tale, that their only difficulty had been 
in preventing the reservists medically rejected from creeping in 
surreptitiously. If any lapse of sobriety took place, of which I 
only saw one or two cases, it was due to the insistence of others. 
I have repeatedly seen men resolutely refuse to accept sundry 
bottles thrust upon them, and exhibit no little disgust at being 
fairly forced to disobey orders by their friends. 

The unfaltering interest shown by the public of all classes in the 
departure of troops has been one of the most notable features of 
the embarkations. The sight has not been without its effect, as 
the recruiting officer knows. Many a working-man, stuffed with 
the base gospel of idleness and self-seeking preached to them for 
years by the false prophets of “ Labour,” has discovered that there 
may be other ideals in life than more beer and less work. “Makes 
you wish you was a soldier yourself, don’t it, seeing these chaps 
off?” I heard one tall young fellow say to his mate. When you 
see Thomas Atkins, on business bent, beside his pal ’Arry, you 
understand what has been the making of Germany, and you in- 
voluntarily long for a little of it here—compulsory service. Just 
compare the two men and see what military discipline does for 
those who get no other under the present educational system. 


A. SHADWELL. 


JOHN DONNE. 


THERE is something curiously and yet intermittently fascinating 
about Donne. His fame has been fitful. After the obscuration of 
the eighteenth century Coleridge and Lamb felt a charm which 
has been potent with some later critics. Browning was drawn to 
him by a congenial subtlety of intellect, and Lowell, an equally 
ardent lover of all that is quaint and witty, read and annotated 
him carefully. But his poetry seems to be for the select few.* 
Not one of his lyrics appears in The Golden Treaswry, whether 
because Palgrave disliked a style which is the antithesis of Tenny- 
son’s, or because he thought it unfit for the ordinary reader. To 
read Donne’s verses is, indeed, for most people, to crack very hard 
nuts on a doubtful chance of finding a sweet kernel. Mr. Gosse, in 
the “ Life” which has just appeared, professes his belief that Donne 
contains the quintessence of poetry; but even Dr. Jessopp—an 
enthusiastic admirer of the prose—honestly confesses that the 
poems are not to his taste. I may, therefore, take courage to 
confess that I too find them rather indigestible. They contain, I do 
not doubt, the true spirit ; but I rarely get to the end, even of the 
shortest, without being repelled by some strange discord in form or 
in substance which sets my teeth on edge. Yet I am attracted 
as much as repelled. The man himself excites my curiosity. 
What was the character and the mind that could utter itself in 
so unique a fashion? Nothing less could have been required than 
extraordinary talents at the service of a most peculiar idiosyncracy 
and exposed to some trying combination of circumstance. For 
explanation one has hitherto been referred to the admirable Izaak 
Walton. His life of Donne is said to be the masterpiece of English 
biography. Critic after critic labours to show a genial apprecia- 
tion of that performance. If, indeed, the book is to be read as we 
read The Vicar of Wakefield—as a prose idyl—a charming narra- 
tive in which we have as little to do with the reality of Donne as 
with the reality of Dr. Primrose, I can only subscribe to the 
judgment of my betters. But there are two objections to the life 


* An edition of Donne’s poems, revised by Lowell, and edited by C. E. Norton 
was published by the Grolier Club, of New York, in 1795. 
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if taken asa record of facts. The first is that the facts are all 
wrong ; and the second that the portraiture is palpably false. As 
we read we imagine Walton gazing reverently from his seat at the 
dean in the pulpit, dazzled by a vast learning and a majestic flow 
of elaborate rhetoric, which seemed to the worthy tradesman to 
come as from an “ angel in the clouds,” and offering a posthumous 
homage as sincere and touching as that which no doubt engaged 
the condescending kindness of the great man in life. The book 
illustrates the most attractive aspect of the Anglicanism of those 
days. It recalls John Inglesant and the holy Mr. Ferrar of Little 
Gidding. But the real Donne—the strange complex human being, 
with his weaknesses, his passions, his remorse, his strange twists 
of thought and character—has disappeared, and just enough is 
revealed to make us ask for more. Our petition has been 
heard. For fifty years Dr. Jessopp has been collecting materials. 
He has made them over to Mr. Gosse, who cordially acknowledges 
the generosity of his ally. Mr. Gosse, already an independent 
enquirer and an accomplished historian of literature, has given us 
all that can now bediscoverable. There are still gaps—gaps which 
suggest regrets that we cannot cross-examine Donne himself, and 
doubts whether, if we could, he would be a satisfactory wiuness. 
Mr. Gosse modestly avows that, to some extent, Donne “ eludes” 
him. The last secret of that singular character remains im- 
penetrable or to be guessed from imperfect glimpses. If Mr. 
Gosse hesitates after so much study and such familiarity with 
details, it is not for one who depends chiefly upon Mr. Gosse him- 
selt to speak with confidence. Biography, alas! even the bio- 
graphy of intimate friends, involves, as soon as one tries to 
penetrate the inner life, a great deal of guesswork. Donne, with 
his strange facility for seeing things in unexpected lights, was so 
ingenious in discovering reasons that he probably misunderstood 
his own motives. How are we, judging from fragmentary records 
and indigenous utterances and rose-coloured sophistications at a 
distance of some three centuries, to speak with any confidence ? 

Without over-confidence, however, one may point out some 
elements of this curious psychological problem. From the outset 
events conspired to make life one long problem in casuistry for 
Donne himself. He was involved in the great religious struggles 
of the day, and his sympathies were curiously distracted. He 
came of the staunchest Catholic breed ; no family, he said himself, 
had supplied more sufferers in the cause. An ancestress was sister 
of Sir Thomas More; other relations had risen under Mary and 
been exiled under Elizabeth; his mother, who survived him, was a 
strong Catholic to the last; her two brothers were both Jesuits, and 
in Donne’s childhood one of them was in an English gaol and 
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unexpectedly fortunate in just avoiding the gallows to which his 
fellow-prisoners were sent. Donne, a singularly precocious child, 
might have been expected to catch the contagion of religious zeal. 
No one, we should say, had a mind or imagination more accessible 
to the manifold fascinations of the Catholic system. It would have 
been in the natural course of things had he been sent to Douay 
become a seminary priest, and either attained eminence as a casuist 
or died as a martyr at Tyburn. He had, however, been entered at 
Oxford at the early age of eleven. He could thus avoid the oath 
of allegiance imposed only at the age of sixteen, and his mother 
apparently assumed that supplies of knowledge could be inserted 
at any age. Donne, therefore, was brought up to be a rigid 
Catholic, and yet encouraged to mix with a Protestant world and 
attempt a secular career. His father had left him sufficient means, 
and at nineteen he was reading law at Lincoln’s Inn. Before long 
his Catholicism was certainly fading ; but how and why is one of the 
insoluble problems. How did he come to snap the chain which 
bound him so closely to a family of zealots? Was it simple indiffer- 
ence to religion in general? or sacrifice of conscience to worldly 
interests ? or a genuine process of intellectual change? Donne's 
answer is simple. It was the force of reason. He set to work, he says, 
to “ survey and digest” the whole body of controversy. He specially 
studied and elaborately annotated the great Catholic champion, 
Bellarmine, and “about his twentieth year” came to be, if not 
a decided Protestant, yet far less than a decided Papist. This 
investigation, meanwhile, was but part of a wide range of study. 
He was “diverted from legal studies ” by the “worst voluptuousness, 
which is an hydroptic immoderate desire of human learning and 
languages.” Undoubtedly, Donne “sucked at the flagon” with 
“a sacred thirst,” and honestiy sought for escape from an 
awkward position by launching upon the boundless ocean of 
controversy. It is the natural impression of a youthful enthusiast 
in learning—especially the learning of that day—that a decision 
can be reached by worrying through endless disputations. The 
process is more likely to produce svepticism or rapid oscillation 
between different creeds than in any definite result ; and, in fact, 
Donne seems to have been left in a rather neutral position. He 
“betrothed himself,” says Walton rather vaguely, “to no religion 
that might give him any other denomination than Christian.” 
Donne himself asserts the slowness of his decision as a proof of his 
honesty. It would, that is, have been clearly to his interest to be 
converted at once. But it was also clearly to his interest to be con- 
verted as soon as he could. The desire to investigate implies some 
doubt; and what, we should like to know, raised the doubt in a 
man so steeped in the parent Catholic tradition? He was, some- 
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how, induced to test the strength of the intellectual fetters, which 
were obstacles to every ambition, but how far or with what 
intensity various motives — intellectual curiosity or the promptings 
of interest-—operated is one of the insoluble questions. 

This wide reading did not wholly absorb him. The eager stu- 
dent, absorbing masses of law, divinity, and “human learning” in 
general, was also, it appears, seeing life after the fashion of the 
young men in the later days of Elizabeth. He left his books, 
divines, philosophers, and chroniclers, as he tells us, to keep 
company “with fighting and untrussed gallants.” The strange 
adventurers of the day, disbanded soldiers, and shifty hangers- 
on of the nobility, broke in upon his seclusion, and added the 
book of life to his studies. He saw the plays and masques of the 
great time; he joined—if a solitary indication may be trusted—the 
wit-combats at the “ Mermaid ” ; and he certainly became a friend of 
Ben Jonson. It is plain, too, that he laid up causes for future 
remorse. The “satires,” “elegies,” and many early poems are left to 
indicate his state of mind; but the indication itself requires an in- 
terpreter. The “satires ” represent one natural outcome of the time. 
By a curious coincidence three or four contemporaries, especially 
Joseph Hall—whose career was closely parallel to Donne’s—and 
the dramatist Marston, were independently writing similar satires. 
Brilliant young men, at once scornful of the world and yet proud 
of a premature interest in its ways, were inevitably satirists. 
Their position was analogous to that of the young Edinburgh 
reviewers, showing their superiority by contempt for the world 
around. The precedent of the Roman satirists, who had not as yet 
been imitated, occurred to them all as a happy thought to determine 
the best form of utterance. They all, moreover, made the curious 
blunder of assuming that satire must be rough and uncouth and 
obscure. A satirist must be a thorough cynic, a snarling foul- 
mouthed Diogenes, carrying his lantern into the slums and using 
coarse and indecent language to describe ugly sights. They had 
not made the simple discovery that the better our manners the more 
easily we can rub in a good caustic phrase. The movement was there- 
fore a failure; but, neanwhile, Donne’s attitude is no doubt signifi- 
cant both of his own character and of the time. Mr. Gosse insists 
upon the contrast between his poetry and the exquisite “rose- 
coloured Elizabethan idealism.” Donne represents a change of senti- 
ment in the rising generation symptomatic of the domestic discords 
which were to supersede the patriotic enthusiasm of the Armada 
period. It may perhaps be doubtful whether Mr. Gosse does not 
attribute to Donne too much of deliberate and conscious literary 
revolt. Donne was not, like Wordsworth, the deliberate prophet 
of a literary “reaction.” But no doubt he was sitting in the 
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glories of the ages. The friendship with Jonson, who represented 
learning, and a critical superiority to people who had “small Latin 
and less Greek,” is significant. Donne was the thoroughly trained 
scholar and gentleman, who belonged therefore to the aristocracy 
of the literary world, and despised the rabble of unlearned 
scribblers and playwrights with hands subdued to what they 
worked in. 

Donne’s poems, however,raise a far more interesting personal prob- 
lem. Some of them show, to put it gently, a remarkable frankness. It 
is altogether surprising that he thought of printing, if not publishing, 
them at a period when he was aspiring to preferment in the Church. 
Certainly, as Mr. Gosse points out, they were calculated to make 
Archbishop Abbot’s hair stand on end, and would be only too much 
to the taste of the courtiers of James I. It is strange, though 
characteristic, that Donne, even in his saintly days, could not 
find it in his heart to destroy, though he could not make up 
his mind to publish. The question arises, how far they represent 
genuine autobiography ? Mr. Gosse holds that they tell a true story 
of an intrigue with a married woman, which, after a year, ended with 
a bitter quarrel and curses upon the now hated mistress. I will 
not dispute Mr. Gosse’s opinion, though I can also imagine that if 
Donne were as interesting as Shakespeare his poems might be 
interpreted as variously as the sonnets. One reserve must be made. 
The frank disregard of decency is but too intelligible. What 1s 
strange is Donne’s insistence upon the ugly and repulsive collateral 
consequences. The lady’s husband had to be injured, and the 
objections of her father and mother to the suspected intimacy were 
inevitable. Donne’s passion might blind him to their wrongs; but to 
insist upon that aspect of the question triumphantly and emphasize 
disgusting details is, to speak mildly, not pretty. If the poems were 
to be taken in their “first intention” as deliberate utterances of his 
sentiments we should have to call him not simply immoral, but un- 
equivocally brutal. To me it seems that we merely have an illustra- 
tion of a morbid tendency, not peculiar to Donne. In one of the 
“elegies” Donne gives a description of another woman, only ex- 
ceeded in offensiveness by some of Swift's worst performances. 
Swift’s friends tell us that he was personally cleanly even to 
scrupulosity, and that he contemplated filthy images because they 
had a perverse fascination for him. He was a self-torturer by 
nature, and dwelt upon disgusting things precisely because they 
disgusted him. Donne, I fancy, had in this respect a real affinity 
to the later dean. Carried away by his passions, he does not 
blind himself to the brutality involved, but rather emphasizes 
and insists upon it. For the moment his audacity in facing and 
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minutely analysing consequences gives zest to his love or is a 
proof of the strength of passion which makes even this ingredient 
tolerable. But, when the passion declines the feeling will turn 
into remorse, and perhaps is already, though half-consciously, 
remorse in disguise. 

The interpretation may seem over subtle, but subtlety was the 
essence of Donne's nature. Both the student and the wild gallant 
appear in the poems of this date, and they are strangely combined 
in the qualities which led Johnson to describe Donne and his 
followers as the “metaphysical” school. Literary critics have 
dwelt sufficiently upon the far-fetched conceits which gained 
currency at the same time in other countries. They are, it would 
seem, the natural utterances of the schoolman coming to court. 
Donne was all this time plunged in his omnivorous studies of 
divinity and philosophy. The philosophy in which he had been 
initiated at the Universities meant, of course, the still dominant 
scholastic philosophy. To reason was to “syllogize”; to suppose 
that all truth was attainable by constructing vast piles of syllogism, 
defining, distinguishing, spinning whole webs of argumentation, 
and becoming an accomplished master of the art of logical fencing. 
He had studied the application of the art to casuistry; had a 
special familiarity with the Spanish Jesuits of his time; and was 
steeped in whole masses of scholastic controversy. The training 
was calculated to produce abnormal skill in dialectics ; to sharpen 
the purely logical perceptions, but also to encourage more quibbling 
and ingenious evasions of difficulties for real solutions. Now, the 
sophistries and tricks of intellectual wrestling correspond exactly 
to the conceits of the “metaphysical poets.” A commentator 
upon Donne’s poems would have occasionally to illustrate his 
author from the schoolmen. Other poets, for example, have com- 
pared young women to angels ; but to Donne, thoroughly acquainted 
with the natural history of angels, the comparison suggests new 
and strange points of resemblance. The schoolmen had taught 
him by syllogism that angels make temporary bodies out of air ; 
and Donne makes poetical capital of this in the lyric called 
“ Air and Angels.” So his “ obsequies” to Lord Harrington raise 
the old problem whether angels in moving from one place to 
another pass through all the intermediate spaces. In the “ Hymn 
to the Saints and to Marquis Hamilton” he turns to account the 
scholastic doctrine that every angel is itself a “separate species.” 
He several times expounds in verse the theory of three souls, 
vegetative, sensitive, and rational; and he knows at what precise 
moment the soul takes in “the poisonous tincture of original 
sin.” Fuller information upon all these “ fickle points of niceness ” 
may be found in the Swmma of Aquinas, where they are carefully 
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argued out. What strike us as unaccountable conceits are simply 
applications of the current philosophy. His mind is obviously full 
of such delicate enquiries, and he applies the same method to 
other topics. A characteristic poem is “The Will.” He supposes 
himself to be dying, and bequeathes his moral and intellectual 
possessions. Then he works out a problem. A gift has not the 
proper virtue when the receiver is not benefited either (1) because 
he has a superfluity of the thing, or (2) because he does not know 
the use of it, or (3) because it is unpleasant to him, or (4) because 
it is really his own already, or (5) because accidents make it use- 
less. His mistress has exemplified all these cases in her reception ot 
him, and he concludes logically that he will die intestate. This 
ingenious scheme might be stated as a theory of the ethics of 
giving— When is a present not a present ? With Donne it becomes 
rhymed casuistry, or a brilliant little poem in six stanzas. Mr. Gosse 
quotes it as illustrating the phase in which his passion is turning 
to bitterness. Mr. Gosse is perfectly justified ; but it is the more 
characteristic that an outburst of passionate bitterness should be 
thus crammed into a close logical framework, which must, one 
supposes, have taken as much hard thinking as strong feeling. It 
is, in fact, this odd combination of syllogism and sentiment which 
gives one peculiar flavour to Donne’s poetry, and makes him, as 
Coleridge put it, “ wreathe iron pokers into true-love knots.” Some- 
times he seems to be merely a schoolman trying in spite of nature 
to be a poet; and at times reveals himself as a genuine poet, 
cramped and distorted by the training of the schools. 

Donne, we are told, became a learned lawyer; but his mind, it 
is clear, could not be concentrated upon law-books. It was too 
discursive to confine itself within the limits of Coke. He might 
have become a divine: but his life hitherto had not been exactly 
clerical; his religious opinions were vague; and to take orders 
would have been to shock his relations by an unqualified breach 
with their Church. For one career, however, he might seem to be 
admirably qualified. Where in our time a youth enters a public 
ottice, a youth of those days entered the “family ” of a great man. 
The relation was personal as much as official. At the age of 
twenty-four Donne, who had already accompanied Essex to Cadiz 
and the Islands voyage, became secretary to the Lord Keeper 
Egerton. He must have felt himself to be well on the way to 
fortune. Learned and acute enough to be eminently useful to his 
patron, man of the world enough to be socially acceptable, 
and possessed of a special charm of manner and power of subtle 
flattery which specially recommended him to all the great ladies of 
the circle, the young secretary obviously had his foot on the 
ladder. And then comes the famous catastrophe which determined 
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his future. “His marriage,” says the worthy Walton, “was the 
remarkable error of his life.” In spite of his ability in maintaining 
paradoxes, he was “ very far from justifying it,” and, indeed, “ would 
occasionally condemn himself for it.” Tous who are at a different 
point of view, it is the one passage in Donne’s life which gives us 
an unequivocal reason for loving him. Whatever his early faults, 
he was capable of a devoted and enduring passion. He probably 
did not foresee the consequences of his rashness, when he made 
his clandestine match with the girl of sixteen, who lived in his 
patron’s house, and was the daughter of the rich Sir George 
More. He was prepared for some difficulty, and makes a quaint 
excuse for his folly. To have acted openly, he tells his indignant 
and involuntary father-in-law, “ would have been to impossibilitate 
the whole matter.” The remark seems to show that an acute 
logician does not always perceive how different an argument looks 
from the other side of the question. The matter, as More and 
Egerton considered, ought to have been “impossibilitated.” Donne 
hoped, perhaps, that by the help of his persuasive tongue and his 
distinguished friends the matter would be smoothed over, and the 
marriage become a help instead of a hindrance to his fortunes. 
Egerton, however, refused to reinstate the secretary, even at More’s 
request ; and More, though he forgave, as a Christian, declined, as 
a man of business, to make his daughter an allowance. Donne’s 
own fortune had disappeared. Years of hardship and suffering 
followed, and it is pleasant to find that Donne in one way took . 
the position as a man should. A man of baser nature might have 
punished the cause of his suffering by moody ill-temper. Donne 
observes in the midst of his troubles, that as he had “ transplanted 
his wife into a wretched pasture,” he was bound to conceal his 
depression from her and do all he could to cheer her. His love 
is shown in a striking poem, which, in spite of some strange 
incongruities, made Lamb’s voice tremble when he read it. The 
famous story of the “thought-transference,” which made him 
aware in France of her dangerous illness in England, may prove, 
even to a sceptic, that his mind was dwelling upon her; and all 
that we hear testifies to the strength of his devotion. Poor 
Mrs. Donne, indeed, had a hard time of it. In fifteen years of 
marriage she bore twelve children, of whom five died in her life- 
time. Her health troke down, and though she saw the beginning 
of prosperity, she remains a pathetic though a faintly-perceived 
image of suffering and anxiety compensated by devoted love. 
It is essential to keep this in mind if we are to do bare justice to 
Donne. A sickly wife and a growing family imply cares which must 
have haunted Donne, himself “ neurotic ” and often in bad health, 
even when he buried himself in his books, or was over head and 
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entirely upon his power of attracting patrons: and (taking for 
. granted all proper apologies about the manners of the times) the 
story is not altogether attractive. Donne flattered with a will. 
The great Duchess of Bedford was praised by other poets, such as 
Jonson and Daniel, and, we will hope, deserved it. Donne was 
certainly not last in the race for adequate hyperboles. To 
commend oneself to the successful courtiers in the days ot 
James I. was a process which involved some trial of self-respect. 
Lord Carlisle, the best of the race, was apparently a real friend ; 
but when we find some declaring that he lives upon the bounty 
of the now infamous Somerset, and paid for it by services which 
force sympathetic biographers to blush; and when, as Somerset 
falls, he shows his courtier’s instinct by hanging on to Buckingham, 
the weakness becomes something worse. The most singular case 
was that of Sir Robert Drury. Drury, a man of great wealth, lost 
an only daughter in her fifteenth year. Donne had never seen the 
girl, but hearing of the father’s grief composed a “ funeral elegy,” 
declaring, among other things, that death could— 


‘* Find nothing after her so great to kill, 
Except the world itself so great as she.” 


The gratified father at once gave Donne a room in his great 
house in Drury Lane, and afterwards took him for a companion on 
a foreign tour. Donne carried on his hyperboles in two successive 
poems, commemorating anniversaries of the child’s death, and 
rashly promised an annual celebration. His friends were scanda- 
lized by his outrageous compliments, and Ben Jonson told him 
that the poems might have been appropriate if addressed to the 
Virgin Mary. Donne argued that he was at liberty to treat Miss 
Drury as the ideal woman without reference to fact. The poems 
may be a warning that we must not infer genuine autobiography 
from his utterances, for, if the truth had been unknown, injudicious 
critics might have constituted a romance out of lines intended 
simply to attract a patron. They hardly suggest, indeed, real 
feeling, although they are very curious iilustrations of Donne’s 
“ metaphysical ” subtleties, and contain some of his most striking 
phrases. Meanwhile, it is singular, as Mr. Gosse points out, that 
Drury vanishes entirely from Donne’s life, and is hardly mentioned 
in his letters. Possibly, as a cynic might observe, the explanation 
is to be guessed from Drury’s relation to Donne’s contemporary, 
Joseph Hall. Drury had patronized Hall, and Hall, as he tells us, 
had given him up because another patron offered more liberal 
terms. 

Donne’s hopes were long fixed on secular preterment. Some 
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} great man was to make him Secretary to the Virginia Company, or 
} Ambassador at Venice; and yet, in spite of worries and ambitions, 
H he was still immersed in his favourite studies. He was learning 
f the “Eastern tongues,” reading Spanish divines and poets, and 
| following religious controversy, besides turning out an occasional 
“epithalamium” or elegy. One occupation suggests a problem. 
From 1605 to 1607, Donne, as Mr. Gosse thinks, was chiefly 
employed in what lawyers would call “ devilling” for the learned 
Dr. Morton, who was arguing with the Jesuits, and in 1607 was 
| rewarded by the Deanery of Gloucester. Fifty years afterwards, 
Morton, then Bishop of Durham and aged ninety-four, reported to 
Walton a conversation with Donne. Morton proposed upon his 
| preferment to resign to another benefice, in order that Donne 
might take orders and succeed to it. Donne refused upon the 
ground that according to the casuists a man ought not to take 
| orders unless the glory of God were his first end. Though he had 
repented of certain “irregularities,” men would remember them, 
and think that he was really moved by the desire for an income. 
Mr. Gosse remarks that the account is “ far too circumstantial not 
to be in the main correct,” and inclines to think that Morton spoke 
from notes taken at the time. I confess that I cannot quite follow 
this. The more “ circumstantial” an old gentleman of ninety-four 
is about events half a century old, the less I believe in his exactness, 
and, when his statement is transmitted through a third person, 
given to edifying embroidery, the evidence becomes exceedingly 
shadowy. Yet Mr. Gosse, accepting the statement as Morton’s, 
thinks that Morton misunderstood Donne. Donne’s real reason 
must have been that he was still “hardly an Anglican.” I confess 
that I am not convinced, thuugh this is one of the psychological 
puzzles which must remain doubtful. Anyhow the conversation, 
authentic or not, suggests a very natural ground for hesitation. 
Donne, as I read him, was a man full of scruples, intellectual and 
moral; morbidly sensitive to the opinions of his fellows, and 
aware that if he had taken orders, all the courtiers, and most 
of his friends, would have given the obvious reason—Here is a man 
in difficulties, taking orders in order to escape them. Mr. Gosse 
incidentally calls Donne a man of “stalwart will.” The phrase 
strikes me as inappropriate. Donne was a man of overpowering 
impulses, but little self-control ; not with one strong will, but with 
many conflicting wills. His whole career was forced upon him, not 
carved out by his own taste. His thirst for learning was crossed 
by a thirst for pleasure; the impulse which led him to marry 
and upset all his prospects, had made him a dependent, appealing 
to any patron towards whom he was drifted, anxious to turn any 
of his talents to account and certainly in some ways not over- 
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scrupulous. And yet, his remorse for irregularities and his 
obvious thirst for sympathy and respect, would naturally make 
him shrink from a step certain to be misinterpreted—if, indeed, 
we should not rather say, to be too truly interpreted. Donne, at 
this time, showed but little religious feeling, though now, as 
always, profoundly interested in dogmatic discussion. In short, if 
he had taken orders, we could hardly have doubted that the main 
motive was of the worldly kind, and the belief that his other hopes 
would now be realized. Donne, I suspect, saw that very clearly, 
and shrank from the reproach. Moreover, the cynic must again 
intrude the remark that the proposed preferment was in Yorkshire, 
and would have fixed Donne to his remote country living, far away 
from his great friends at Court. His writings at this time seem to 
illustrate his state of mind, for after helping Morton, he published 
his Pseudo-Murtyr in 1610—a kind of corollary from the previous 
controversy. The point under debate was the Oath of Allegiance, 
which Catholics refused to take. A popular disputant might have 
defended the oath on the simple ground that the recusants were 
spies and traitors—if they were hanged, it would serve them right. 
That, no doubt, would not persuade Catholics, but it might excuse 
Protestant zeal. Donne takes a remoter point. The recusants, he 
says, were not genuine martyrs, because, on their own principles 
the Pope had no right to suspend the law which they were 
breaking. Donne’s merit was acknowledged by an Oxford degree, 
and his book at once recognized, says Dr. Jessopp, as the “ most 
solid and masterly contribution ” to a controversy already carried 
on by our most learned divines. It is plain, however, that 
“learned divines” alone could be much interested. Catholics 
would hold that they were better judges than Donne of their own 
dogmas, and Protestants care nothing for the recusants’ way of 
settling their own scruples. The book might prove that Anglicans 
could be as learned and logical as Papists, but for practical 
purposes was mere by-play. But with this is connected the 
curious book called Biathanatos. It is a defence of the pro- 
position that in some cases suicide might be not under all 
circumstances sinful. The doctrine seemed to be so scandalous 
that Donne kept the book in manuscript and showed it only to a 
few trusted friends. It has, moreover, scandalized later critics, 
who have urged in extenuation that the argument was “ idealist 
only.” I fully subscribe to Mr. Gosse’s view that this implies 
misconception. Donne had excellent reasons for interest in the 
question. If “suicide” means voluntary death, suicides include 
all the martyrs and heroes who deserve our heartiest admiration. 
How are we to draw the line between the man who prefers death 
by torture to telling a lie, and the gentleman who shot himself 
VOL. XXXIV, 42 
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rather than give up buttered muffins? Both choose death, though 
one earns adoration and the other contempt, and yet one case 
shades into the other by imperceptible degrees. Now, Donne was 
discussing exactly this point in respect of the Jesuits. Did the 
sufferers in his own family, the men of whom they had been 
proudest, deserve the crown of martyrdom, or were they traitors 
who had got their deserts? He was arguing against all his early 
associations, and no wonder that his arguinent suggested a 
problem. It had clearly, too, a personal application. Donne, in 
his troubles, thought, he tells us himself, of seeking refuge in 
death. It pleased him, he says, to reflect that he had “the keys 
of his prison in his own hand,” a reflection which anticipates some 
recent pessimists. He wished, as Mr. Gosse says, to hold that if 
ever he should yield to the impulse, he might still be free from 
deadly sin. Nothing, at any rate, can be more characteristic than 
his mode of solving the problem. It was the finest imaginable case 
of casuistry. He goes to the civil law and the canon law, and 
distinguishes between positive suicide when you seek death, and 
negative suicide when you do not let death seek you, and provides 
a whole armoury of subtle legal distinctions which it would be very 
difficult to call up at the moment of temptation. There was a 
strong dash of the Hamlet in Donne, and Hamlet would have been 
still more puzzled whether to be or not to be if he had been as 
well crammed as Donne with whole bodies of casuistical divinity. 
This, I fancy, gives us a significant glimpse into this most 
complex and perplexing character. His early errors of morality 
suggest at once defiance and remorse. His romantic love 
suggests gratitude for the blessings and repentance for the 
blunder. His poetical impulses are confused and distorted by 
his philosophy. His intellect, amazingly nimble and discursive 
rather than powerful, stimulates a boundless curiosity which 
tends to overwhelm his reason under vast masses of learning. 
He reminds us of Bacon by his fertility of illustration, and 
oddly enough seems, as Mr. Gosse points out, to have been more 
receptive than Bacon of the new astronomy of Kepler and 
Galileo. And yet he remains hopelessly buried in the scholastic 
system upon which Bacon was pronouncing sentence. He wanders 
in a vast labyrinth of speculation instead of striking at once to 
the heart of the problem. Though his early prejudices drop off 
he only sidles and shifts by slow degrees and with infinite compli- 
cations into the Anglican position, always holding to its continuity 
with Catholicism. His life is as distracted and dependent as his 
thought. He cannot fairly decide to be the divine, and apologizes 
for his want of learning while he is displaying learning enough for 
a whole bench of bishops. The Court still charms and fascinates 
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the strong accomplished flatterer, and he cannot help hoping that 
one of the great favourites to whom he can make himself so 
acceptable will, at last, lift him out of his troubles. All the time 
the poor man is “neurotic,” troubled by ill-health, weighed down 
by family cares, and driven to speculate upon the ethics of suicide. 
The knot of these tangled difficulties was at last to be cut, and by 
the most appropriate deus ex machina. Nobody was better quali- 
fied than James I. to appreciate Donne’s abilities, and for once 
at least the wisdom of our Solomon dictated judicious action. 
Donne himself was characteristically undecided. He had, in 1612, 
introduced himself to Somerset by a petition, That worthy 
nobleman would, he hoped, add to his many services to religion 
by patronizing a new divine. Somerset, instead of this, em- 
ployed Donne in some ot his dirtiest work; and, at the eve 
ot his fall, consented to recommend his client for a clerkship 
of the Council. James judiciously told Donne in an interview, 
reported with abundant “rose-colour” by Walton, that he was 
better fitted to be a preacher. Donne consented—after some final 
hesitation—and in a couple of months was ordained. The effect 
upon Donne was decisive. Walton glows with fervour as he records 
the result. The Church of England had gained “a second St. 
Austin.” He had a “new calling, new thoughts, and a new em- 
ployment for his art and eloquence ; now all his earthly atfections 
were changed jntw divine love, and all the faculties of his own soul 
were engaged in the conversion of others.” Donne, the wit, the 
poet, and the courtier, was transformed at a bound into the saint, 
and a burning and shining light of the Church. Are we to reduce 
or qualify this ardent panegyric? It shows what Donne became 
in the eyes of Walton. Was there a corresponding change in the 
man himself? He became undoubtedly a popular preacher, but 
even a popular preacher is not necessarily a saint. To be a devil’s 
advocate is an ungracious task, and I have not the least doubt that 
Donne was perfectly sincere. Still, however, it may be said with- 
out offence that though conversion often implies a great crisis— 
a real breach of continuity—the outsider is often more struck by 
the resemblance than by the unlikeness of the new man to the old. 
The energies may be devoted to different ends, but the essential 
characteristics show themselves in the new shape. Donne cer- 
tainly seems to be a case in point. 

It is clear, in the first place, that the process was not so summary 
as Walton would suggest. Donne did not throw over the world to 
retire to a cloister. He accepted preferments, and though we must 
of course admit the normal reference to the “ standard of the age,” he 
does not appear to have been more or less averse than other clergy- 
men of the day to a comfortable addition to his income, involving 
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no increase of duty. According to one of Walton’s anecdotes, he 
rejected a profitable bargain because it involved something like 
sacrilege. But Donne oddly adds that he rejects it because he is 
dangerously ill, and will thankfully accept it if he recovers. One 
little incident strikes one rather disagreeably. In 1623, Donne 
married his eldest daughter, then only twenty, to Edward 
Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich, who was fifty-eight, and had lost 
his first wife just six months before. The affair was transacted in 
a purely commercial spirit, and led to some quarrelling over money 
matters. One cannot avoid the reflection that Donne had passed 
a little too completely out of the state of mind in which he had 
committed his own “remarkable error.” Men married their 
daughters in those days as they let their farms. It would, how- 
ever, be unfair to dwell upon such matters. Donne, it is enough 
to say, was not retiring to a hermitage, but becoming an eloquent 
divine on the road to a bishopric. But a real and serious change 
came over him by degrees. In 1617, the patient, suffering wife was 
_taken from him; and Donne was a man to feel the whole force of 
the blow. Preferments and success and life itself, he knew too 
well, would be henceforth sad and colourless. A dangerous illness 
in 1623 brought him to the brink of the grave. Mr. Gosse has 
brought out the personal significance of the “devotions” which he 
composed at the time. He describes with singular vividness the 
fears and fancies which distract him as he lies unable to sleep, 
listening to the clock or trying to divine the opinion of his 
physicians. They are unable to give morphia, but “ apply pigeons 
to draw the vapours from his head.” If, however, the treatment 
was antiquated, the emotions of the patient were modern, and, 
indeed, also ancient enough. Singular conceits still occur to him : 
they were strange enough and would mix well with delirious dreams ; 
but no one could lay bare more effectively the emotions which 
must rise in all ages to an exquisitely sensitive nature lying in an 
ante-chamber of death. We see already the Donne who a few 
years later was to rise from his death-bed, and standing in his 
shroud, to be drawn for the ghastly portrait, which stood by his bed 
during his last hours. The same figure is represented by the 
statue in St. Paul’s. A few weeks had then passed since Donne, 
as Walton puts it, had preached his own funeral sermon. His 
friends, as they saw him in the pulpit, thought that he could only 
“preach mortality by a decayed body and a dying face.” He was, 
however, able to speak, though in a “ faint and hollow voice and 
with many tears”; and so ended his strange career most charac- 
teristically. If, as Mr. Gosse observes, there is to us just an over- 
touch of the dramatic and self-conscious in that matter of the 
picture, we can see at least how profoundly he impressed Walton 
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and his contemporaries. He was one, who, after early errors, 
had been chastened by long suffering and deep repentance, and 
had been finally purified from all earthly stains. Baxter, we are 
told, preached “as a dying man to dying men.” Walton’s de- 
scription of Donne’s preaching might suggest that the phrase was 
applicable to Donne. We are told how deeply he was in earnest ; 
how his hearers wept with him; how some were “carried to 
heaven in holy raptures,” and others enticed to amendment by “a 
sacred art and courtship”; how he made vice ugly and virtue 
beautiful, and preached “like an angel from a cloud,” though not 
in a cloud himself. We turn from this panegyric to the sermons 
to verify the impression. The tendency of oratory to fall tliat when 
it is read instead of heard is a commonplace, and we are prepared 
for some disillusion. Donne tells us himself that a good sign of 
the times was the “ hunger for hearing.” Elsewhere he speaks of the 
“‘ murmuring and noises” made when a preacher had “ concluded 
a point.” They often took up, he declares, a quarter of the hour 
habitually assigned tc a sermon. Donne’s own sermons, as printed, 
stretch sometimes to nearly three times that length; but it seems 
that he spoke from notes on a carefully prepared scheme, and 
afterwards expanded and revised for publication. In any case, it 
is clear that Donne’s audiences were prepared to be receptive of 
pulpit eloquence to a degree not easy now to realize. It is not strange 
if we find their raptures surpass our own; though we can share one 
part of their wonder. Donne’s sermons, whatever else they may 
be, are astonishing intellectual feats. In spite of ill-health and 
many distractions, he published, as Dr. Jessopp counts, 180 
sermons ; each itself rather a short treatise than a brief flight of 
rhetoric; first elaborated, then spoken, and then elaborately re- 
written. As mere exhibitions of learning they are remarkable, and 
the more so, because Donne does not seein to be turning out a 
commonplace book, or going out of his way to display learning. 
He has a mind so full of learning that references crowd in spon- 
taneously. He makes, it may be noticed, few allusions to the 
classics, but he is thoroughly at home with all the fathers and 
ecclesiastical history; Augustine is at his fingers’ ends, and St. 
Bernard is a special favourite. Then he applies Aquinas and the 
schoolmen; or shows his profound familiarity with the whole 
Catholic theology of his time ; or calls in the Protestant champions, 
Luther, and Melanchthon, and Calvin; or is attracted by some 
great writer of the day, now forgotten, such as Collius, who 
had investigated with untiring industry the posthumous fate of 
Pagan souls. Evidently his hydroptic thirst has stored his 
mind with masses of anecdote, argument, and reflection, over which 
he can range at will whenever he needs an apt illustration. ‘Then 
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as he quaintly remarks, the pastor must not only distribute 
“ manna ”—fruits known to all—but “ quails,” “ meat of a stronger 
digestion”—that is, be at home in whole systems of dogmatic 
and casuistical theology. The congregation is in the mental 
attitude of students in a professor’s lecture-room. The preacher 
claims the authority of an expert, and speaks as the exponent 
of the judgments of countless learned doctors. The doctors did 
not all agree, it is true; but the mere weight of so many great 
names warns the ignorant that he is not to presume an opinion of 
his own. 

This attitude of mind, the impression that the preacher is con- 
descending from the vantage-ground of mysterious learning, has. 
become as strange as Donne’s political attitude. The King for him 
is scarcely short of an earthly god. We wonder whether he was 
perfectly sincere. In one of his most elaborate performances. 
Donne applies a text from Proverbs, saying, that the King shall be 
the friend of him “that loveth pureness of heart.” In a glowing 
peroration this is applied to James. Donne, of course, includes. 
purity of doctrine, to which James might make aclaim ; but nobody 
knew better than Donne what was the moral purity of the 
favourites who had been rewarded by James’ friendship. Neither 
he nor his congregation, we must presume, looked too closely ; but 
Donne, if he turned over a certain satire which lay in his desk, 
might have remembered that such a panegyric might be turned 
into the bitterest irony. 

But, putting this aside, we must admit another point. Donne’s 
learning is, after all, subsidiary to a marvellous intellectual activity. 
In his poems the dialectical subtlety seems to fetter him. The 
fancy is condensed as well as constrained. He seems to labour 
till he can squeeze the imaginative impulse into a logical formula 
at the price of crabbed obscurity. But iu the prose the two 
faculties play freely into each other’s hands. There is a crowd 
and rush of thoughts and illustrations. His subtle intellect evolves 
endless distinctions and startling paradoxes and quaint analogies. 
so abundantly, that he might apparently have preached for a week 
as easily as for an hour. He takes up one fancy after another, and 
revels in various applications till the display becomes astonishing. 
His most famous predecessor, Andrewes, was perhaps equally 
learned and logically subtle ; but—so far as I have been able to get, 
not, I confess, very far—his desire to be logically convincing over- 


- weights him and keeps him to the earth. Jeremy Taylor, Donne’s. 
greatest successor, can yield frankly to his imagination, and takes 
daring flights into the region of pure poetry. Donne represents. 
the fusion of the two faculties. He conscientiously begins his 
sermons by laying down his logical framework. Any text on his. 
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method may serve,as he says of one, for introducing a lecture 
upon grammar, logic, ethic, rhetoric, or philosophy; though, of 
course, every clause, or even single word, may have to be strangely 
tortured and sublimated in the process. The style, again, is essen- 
tially logical, perfectly clear, and thoroughly articulate even in the 
longest sentences, now that he has not to force his words into 
metrical fetters. It is thoroughly alive; never flagging, relaxed, 
or clumsy, however elaborate. He is specially master of one device. 
He reaches a climax, as you suppose, and that only leads to another 
more surprising, and so to a third, which eclipses its predecessors. 
Or sometimes a sentence contains an accumulation of apparent 
synonyms, intended to make the idea flash new sparkles from 
different facets. Donne, at least, never goes to sleep, and the 
alertness and versatility indicated is constantly surprising. 

This, of course, involves the string of quibbles and conceits which 
would strike a modern congregation sometimes as puerile and 
sometimes as profane. He can take suggestions from all manner of 
topics. He can at times appeal to mathematical analogies. He 
has been accused of the remark that you have only to join the 
ends of a flat map to make east coincide with west, and more than 
once uses it for edification. The natural history of those days, 
whose animals seem to come partly out of folk-lore and partly from 
sop’s Fables, offers delightful suggestions. One of his most 
singular passages relates to the well-known fact (used also in his 
Progress of the Soul) that the mouse is a deadly enemy of the 
elephant. It creeps up the elephant’s trunk and “ gnaws the life- 
cords.” This is applied to the relations between man and the 
Being who made him out of nothing, “ which is infinitely less than 
a mathematical point.” Can man dare to be at enmity with his. 
Creator, “who is not only a multiplied elephant, millions of 
elephants multiplied into one, but a multiplied world, a multiplied 
all, all that can be conceived by us, infinite many times over?” 
Do modern preachers regret, I wonder, that they are not allowed 
such extravagancies, which at least would be fatal to slumbers, or: 
rejoice that such efforts are not expected of them? Anyway, with 
so wide a field, Donne had ample opportunities for startling his 
hearers and stimulating their attention. Whatever the eccen- 
tricities, each sermon plays round some definite central thought, 
and has a certain unity through the endless ramifications of exu- 
berant illustration. Such performances might be amazing feats of 
intellectual juggling; but could they produce “raptures” and 
“tears”? I can manage to believe it, though I must confess that 
I have to take it rather on trust. It wants an effort to suppose: 
that the sense of man’s littleness in the Universe could be really 
driven home by comparing the Creator to a “ multiplied elephant.” 
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If a man were not shocked by the incongruity, he might recognize 
a true sentiment, which, uttered in a different dialect, may still 
impress us all at times. But, then, if we strip off the subtleties, 
we are apt to come upon a commonplace, and at last must confess 
that a good many of Donne’s refinements suggest rather a yawn 
than a rapture. If, however, we deliberately make the effort, 
get back as weil as we can to the seventeenth century, and try to 
get up a rapture, we can perhaps understand, though it is difficult 
quite to sympathize. There are passages enough in which Donne 
reveals his heart, and the veil of subtlety becomes transparent. 
Using a comparison generally attributed to Newton, he speaks 
of the worthlessness of mere human wisdom, and says that men 
who have followed by this light “all the ways both of wisdom 
and of craft, have got no further than to have walked by the 
side of a tempestuous sea, and to have gathered pebbles and 
speckled cockle-shells.” There, happily, his faculty for analogies 
stops, within legitimate bounds, and the phrase illustrates the 
vein in which we can really imagine Donne to have moved 
tears as well as wonder. Showing here and there throughout 
the subtlety and the learning and the controversy, we have 
glimpses of the ghastly figure which preached his own funeral 
sermon. Donne, indeed, represents that strangely materialist 
view of death, the dwelling upon corruption and the physically 
repulsive characteristic of the time. Inevitably it leads him into 
queer speculations, as, for example, into the problem how the body 
is to be put together after it has been assimilated by a fish or 
a cannibal, and therefore the common property of two souls. 
But beneath all this is the strong sentiment which might now 
be congenial to pessimism. Donne was a saint in the eyes of his 
hearers, and a saint of the ascetic type. His conscience is still 
haunted by remorse, tempted to self-torture and disillusionment 
with the world. The seusual appetites have been conquered, but 
at the price of constantly fixing his eyes upon the hideous side of 
things; he thinks of the treachery and the villainy which underlies 
the decorous outside of the world, and checks the worship of beauty 
by thoughts of what will happen to beauty in the grave. There, 
again, Hamlet in the churchyard gave pithy utterance to a theme 
which Donne extends into elaborate subtleties, and considers a 
“Jittle too curiously.” If he has in some sense found peace and 
consolation, he has to be always mortifying the flesh and scourging 
himself to keep down the old man. He meditates upon hell and 
the gloomy aspect of the world, which preoccupies him and 
leads to his most effective passages. To give specimens would be 
ditiicult, if only on account of the excessive luxuriance of his 
rhetoric. A singularly fine passage is the peroration to a sermon 
upon the text, “He that believeth not shall be damned,” 
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where the real torment of hell is described as the hopeless 
separation of the soul from God. That, perhaps, of which a slight 
indication can be most easily given is an appeal to the atheist. 
He challenges the “poor, intricated, perplexed, labyrinthical 
soul” to stand by its creed. If I asked, he says, whether there be 
a God when you are at church or in the world or at a theatre, 
you might consider that religion was an invention of priests or 
poets or rulers. But, he proceeds, “I respite thee not” till the day 
of judgment, when thou wilt call upon the hills to cover thee; nor 
till the day of thine own death, when thou shalt have evidence 
enough of thy Maker by feeling hell. “I respite thee but a few 
hours, but six hours, but till midnight. Wake then, and then, 
dark and alone, hear God ask thee then, and remember that I asked 
thee now, Is there a God? Andif thou darest, say No!” 

This passage must be enough to illustrate the vigour with whick 
Donne can often throw aside his “ mouse and elephant,” and his 
elaborate refinements on grammatical and logical niceties, and glow 
with genuine fire, though frequently we have to exclude so much 
uncongenial matter that our appreciation ceases to be spontaneous. 
And there is perhaps the final interest of Donne. In one way he has 
partly became obselete because he belonged so completely to the 
dying epoch. The scholasticism in which his mind was steeped was 
to become hateful and then contemptible to the rising philosophy ; 
the literature which he had assimilated went to the dust-heaps ; 
preachers condescended to drop their doctorial robes ; downright 
common-sense came in with Tillotson and South in the next 
generation; and not only the learning but the congenial habit 
of thought became unintelligible. Donne’s poetical creed went 
the same way, and if Pope and Parnell perceived that there 
was some genuine ore in his verses and tried to beat it into 
the coinage of their own day, they only spoilt it in trying to polish 
it. But on the other side, Donne’s depth of feeling, whether 
tortured into short lyrics or expanding into voluble rhetoric, has a 
charm which perhaps gains a new charm from modern sentimenta- 
lists. His morbid or “neurotic ” constitution has a real attinity for 
latter-day pessimists. If they talk philosophy where he had to be 
content with scholastic theology the substance is pretty much the 
saine. He has the characteristic love for getting pungency at any 
price ; for dwelling upon the horrible till we cannot say whether 
it attracts or repels him ; and can love the “intense” and super- 
sublimated as much as if he were skilled in all the latest wsthetic 
canons. But whether Mr. Gosse and Dr. Jessopp will be able to 
persuade the ordinary reader to feel the power hidden under such 
a mass of heterogeneous matter, is more than I can venture to 
prophesy. 

LESLIE STEPHEN, 
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BOER AND BRITISH IGNORANCE. 


THE thoughts of the entire community have naturally been con- 
centrated throughout the past month upon the vital struggle in 
South Africa, the magnitude of which is commencing to dawn 
upon us. Before coming to the actual fighting, it may be as well 
to refer to certain political aspects of the campaign which impress 
themselves on the ordinary onlooker. This does not appear to be 
the true psychological moment to comment upon the somewhat 
humiliating position in which the Paramount Power has been 
placed by the lack of that “intelligent appreciation of events 
before they occur,” which so great a personage as the Viceroy of 
India once declared to be an unstatesmanlike quality. Recrimina- 
tion at such a time is only congenial to “ peanut” politicians 
of the Campbell-Bannerman type, who, having endeavoured in 
the summer to make political capital out of such meagre 
military preparations as were made, turn round in the autumn 
and earn a little cheap popularity by taunting the Govern- 
ment with not having done more. On the other hand, it is 
earnestly to be hoped that Ministers will themselves abstain from 
challenging criticism by self-complacent and exasperating declara- 
tions to the effect that every precaution prompted by prescience 
was taken, and that by no conceivable exercise of care and fore- 
sight could a critical military situation have been avoided. No 
special pleading can get over the fact that the war power of the 
enemy was immensely underrated by those whose business it is to 
study the war power of all our possible opponents, and after the 
very candid confession of the Commander-in-Chief that the 
Boers “are much more numerous and powerful than we had 
anticipated,” official apologists would be wiser to remain silent. Let 
us thank our stars that it is not a first-class naval war in which such 
an avowal has to be made, and to express the devout hope that 
the Admiralty will profit by the confessions of the War Office. It 
is perhaps not extravagant to express the further hope that per- 
manent officials of the latter department will abstain from blowing 
their own trumpets until we are out of the wood. The real truth 
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is that each combatant has greatly underrated the military capacity 
of the other. The Boers in their ignorance expected to drive us. 
into the sea. We with equal ignorance imagined that after we 
had stormed one position and “ wiped out Majuba” that the enemy 
would return to their homes and refuse to fight any more. How 
could unkempt men, in beards and billycocks, stand up to the 
flower of the British army? On their side, they were sorry for the 
slaughter they were about to inflict on us, while we were sorry for 
the Army Corps which would arrive after the war was over. Each 
has learnt something of the other, and the enemy has, per- 
haps, been quicker to adapt himself to the unexpected. Our 
authorities hardly yet realize the immensity of the task they are 
attempting with a small army in a vast country, against an 
enemy which, at the lowest estimate, can place 50,000 first-rate 
fighting men in the field, while they have been computed by people 
who ought to know, as high as 75,000. Under the circumstances 
it would appear prudent to despatch that further reinforcement of 
20,000 British troops who Lord Wolseley declares are ready to em- 
bark. 


Few more interesting contributions have been made to our 
knowledge of the Boers than that of The Macleod, who pub- 
lished a letter in The Times (November 21st) which possesses 
military as well as political value. In calling attention to it 
one cannot avoid the melancholy reflection that almost all 
British blunders are due to the deaf ear which the powers 
that be in London turn upon all local knowledge. It is harder 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for the 
man on the spot—unless he happen to be an official—to get 
a serious hearing in Downing Street. In his covering letter The 
Macleod thus introduces his correspondent :—“ There appear to 
be some Englishmen who still hesitate to believe that the Boers 
could really have made up their minds to become the aggressors, 
and are grieved to think that, with more patience, our Govern- 
ment might have arrived at some settlement of the dispute with- 
out going to war. Such persons will, no doubt, welcome any 
evidence which tends to clear up their doubts. I therefore send 
you a letter which, read by the light of recent events, shows pretty 
clearly that war could have been avoided only by our retiring 
altogether from South Africa. The letter was written to me nearly 
four years ago by an Englishman born in the Transvaal, a resident 
farmer and burgher, speaking Dutch and differing from the Boers 
around him only in being of English parentage, whose acquaint- 
ance I made when residing in the Transvaal in 1879-80, during 

the Zulu War.” The enclosure, which was written, remember, 
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“nearly four years ago,” and every line of which is manifestly 
bona fide quite apart from the voucher of the recipient, runs as 
follows :— 


‘*T write this letter to let you know the real state of matters in the Transvaal, 
but at the same time don’t mention my name, as the Boers are very much down 
on all us English people in the Transvaal ; and, of course, after Jameson’s Raid, 
we are all looked upon with suspicion by the ordinary class of Boers. The 
Boers are playing a big game. Of cours2 we know, being in the country. They 
have armed every man frem fourteen years old to sixty with Martinis and fifty 
rounds, with orders to sleep on our cartridges. They gave my brother and myself 
the same instructions. I told our Veldt Cornet I would rather be shot before I 
would go and shoot my own countrymen. Consequently I am in bad books, so 
came out here to see the end of it, and left all my property. If there is war it 
will require about four columns of troops of not less than 20,000 in each column, 
as all the Free State, Natal, and old colony Boers are going to join them for 
certain fact, and lots of young British also, who have everything in the country, 
and are a bit afraid that the Imperial Government will only half do it with small 
lots of troops, and have more reverses. They must remember that the Boers can 
move about quick without commissariat, living on beef and water, and they will all 
make a raid on one column at a time, se each column should be strong enough to 
stand any determined rush they may make. In Fretoria they have about 100 
big guns, and about 150 to 200 men well trained to the cannon; and they have 
lately, I hear, got out German officers, so you see the situation is serious, and if the 
Boers do get the best of any column, they will wipe them out this time, and take all 
guns, Xe., as loot. The Boer game is to get Natal and the old colony back, and 
make one big Dutch Republic, and they say old Paul Kruger as the first President. 
British residents about the borders, such as Newcastle, Dundee, c., are 
very uneasy how matters will turn out; but, believe me, if it comes to a war, 
England will have to fight desperately to hold any possession in South Africa. 
There are such a lot of Germans with the Boers. I believe they will be 
able, with Natal, old colony, and Transvaal, to put about 75,000 really good 
all-round men, their average being equal to our best Volunteers for shooting 
ani riding, besides being up to the country, and I must say I think it will 
take two or three to one of our ordinary men to beat them. Our columns should be 
very strong in artillery, and keep scouts out at least five or six miles, soas not to be 
caught in dongas, kopjes, or drifts, as the Boers always shoot artillery animals in 
bad places to cause a block. I think it will require 80,000 to 100,000 Regulars to 
«lo the thing really properly, and there are lots of young English and Boers who, 
when they have no chance with the Boers, will join the English side; but if there 
is any fear they will go with the Boers for a certainty. I hope you won’t feel 
annoyed at me writing you all this, and that you will positively keep my name 
silent, as it will be the cause of me being shot or murdered by some you know. 
You must remember Free State has good artillery also.” 


We cannot help hoping that The Macleod’s correspondent over- 
rates the :Boers as much as the War Office has underrated them, 
but as we have been so long on the unsafe side it would be a wel- 
come relief to cross over to the other. Let us accept the estimate 
of 75,000 and act accordingly. 


According to the Luxembourg correspondent of The Standurd 
the Boer plan of campaign was made in Europe, and he professes to 
have obtained it in outline, presumably from one of the foreign 
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advisers of the Transvaal. It appears that “Dr. Leyds, among his. 
numerous functions of Press subsidizer, Diplomatic Agent, and 
Anti-British Machiavelli in official circles at Berlin, Paris, Brussells,. 
and St. Petersburg, included that of military expert. In this 
capacity he obtained from a certain number of Generals and tac- 
ticians in Germany, Belgium,and Holland, a series of highly interest- 
ing and intelligent plans in reply to the thesis—What is the Trans- 
vaal’s best plan of campaign on a rupture with England? The plan 
adopted, which embodied the merits of the others with its own, was 
drawn up by a General of European reputation. In Natal, the Boers 
were to adopt offensive measures, and to proceed by successive stages 
of enveloping the inferior British force until they had driven it to the 
sea. But in the Orange Free State they are to adopt a defensive 
policy, based on the strategical advantage given by the position of 
that State on the flank of the railway north of De Aar Junction. 
The Orange River, coupled with the destruction of the bridges and 
the line to Bloemfontein, will, it is assumed, so retard a direct 
attack from the Middelburg-Dordrecht base that the British com- 
manders are likely, for celerity of effect, to transfer their base to 
Kimberley and attack Bloemfontein from the West. It is even 
possible that pressing local necessities may lead them to transfer it 
to Mafeking, when Pretoria should be substituted for Bloemfontein. 
The Boers are advised not to oppose either of these movements in 
their earlier stages, but to operate on the line of communications, 
viz., 150 miles from De Aar to Kimberley, and 250 miles from 
Kimberley to Mafeking. It is represented that the degree of 
success attained on the shortest line in Natal will be an indication 
of the probabilities of success on the longer and more vulnerable 
line along the western frontier. The forces assumed in the paper 
to be at the disposal of the two Republics are 22,000 men in Natal, 
6,000 on the western frontier, 4,000 on the Orange River, 3,000 
on the northern frontier, 2,000 on the Portuguese, and 10,000 
in reserve at Pretoria, or 47,000 men in all—Boers, 27,000; 
Orangists, 20,000. The true numbers now in the field are probably 
slightly in excess of this total, casualties not deducted. Dr. Leyds 
has been assured from several elevated quarters that, if the Boers 
can hold out for twelve months, the European Powers will inter- 
vene on their behalf, and it is confidently believed by one, at least, 
of the most distinguished of the Generals formerly consulted that 


General Buller’s force of 50,000 men need not infallibly reach Pre- 
toria within that period.” 


There is one inference to be derived from the elementary 
knowledge we have tardily and painfully acquired of Boer plans 
and preparations which should go far to console us for all the trials, 
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delays, and anxieties of the last few weeks, as well as for any 
further discouragements that our unreadiness may have in store 
for us. It is evident to the meanest understanding—in time it 
may even dawn upon Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman—that the 
British Empire in South Africa has escaped a great political 
peril owing to good fortune combined with the vanity and 
stupidity of its enemies. Supposing that instead of rejecting the 
exceedingly moderate proposals of the British Government, as 
formulated at the Bloemfontein Conference, President Kruger had 
unreservedly accepted them, and had opened the doors of the 
Volksraad to a handful of Outlanders, while freely admitting 
the bulk of them to the electoral roll, Great Britain would 
have been completely satisfied, the South African question 
would have been generally voted “settled,” and those with any 
knowledge of the habits of the British public will admit that 
it would have been impossible to draw effective attention to 
the subject for a considerable time. The Government, rejoicing 
at having secured a settlement generally pronounced to be satis- 
factory, would undoubtedly have fallen in with the public mood 
of indifference as regards South Africa, while a positive Niagara of 
gush about the wise magnanimity of the noble Boers would have 
issued from every platform. Had any section of the Outlanders 
grumbled at arrangements which gave them no serious control 
of the Executive they would have been denounced as ill-conditioned 
cranks, unworthy of the privileges conceded by President Kruger. 
But the “cranks” would have been right. We are not claiming 
to have been wise before the event, for with the rest of our fellow- 
countrymen we warmly approved the Bloemfontein Conference and 
applauded the British proposals as offering a fair solution, and far 
be it from us to cast any reflection upon the policy of the High 
Comunissioner, for whose judgment, strength of character, moral 
courage, and clear vision we entertain a profound respect. He had 
to cut his coat according to the very shoddy cloth available. He 
must have been aware of the dense ignorance of the home public 
and the flabby composition of the Cabinet. In such impossible 
circumstances as then existed Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Chamber- 
lain took by far the wisest course. They commenced their great 
cainpaign of education, which finally eftected a revolution in British 
opinion, and rendered the coercion of the Boers possible. But only 
to-day are we beginning to see things as they really are. 


For, we ask, what would have become of the British Empire in 
South Africa had “a settlement” been effected at Bloemfontein 
amid a chorus of congratulations in England? The Transvaal 
would have been able to go on steadily arming unbeknown to us, 
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or, at any rate, without exciting sufficient suspicion. As the Out- 
lander Question was “ settled,” there would have appeared to be no 
reason for augmenting our scanty South African garrisons, and we 
can reasonably infer from the obstacles in the way of their being 
strengthened this summer that no military precautions would have 
been taken. Anyone who called attention to the growing disparity 
between the Boers and British would have been dismissed as an 
alarmist. It is now generally recognized that had the military 
developments of the last three years been continued for another 
three years, as they could and would have been under the Bloem- 
fontein settlement, that the two Republics might have challenged 
the British Empire with a very fair prospect of success. Had they 
chosen a moment when we had some other big job on hand, and 
could not afford to send an Army Corps to South Africa, the triumph 
of the Boers would have been assured. We should have either 
become a subordinate Power, retaining a fragment of Natal and 
Cape Colony with President Kruger or President Steyn as our 
Suzerain, or we should have been bundled out bag and baggage. 
It might well have been the beginning of the end of the British 
Empire. That is the real peril from which we have been 
saved by the Boer ultimatum, and compared with which the 
temporary reverses sustained in the present campaign can be 
borne not merely with fortitude but with equanimity. Can we 
sufficiently express our gratitude to our friend the enemy for his 
unreasonableness during the last six months in rejecting our 
terms? How often have we not all bewailed President Kruger’s 
pure cussedness or Dr. Leyds’ fraudulent cunning? How warmly 
have we not resented the encouragement given to the Transvaal by 
our Continental enemies not to submit to the arrogant demands 
of Mr. Chamberlain, and it is common knowledge that foreign 
advice, or Dr. Leyds’ reports thereof to Pretoria, was a serious if not 
a determining factor in stiffening the backs of the Boers? What 
an inestimable service all these Anglophobes have rendered us by 
the part they have played in frustrating a settlement which must 
inevitably have led toa British catastrophe which one does not care 
to contemplate. So far from being the villain of the piece, as we 
have been disposed to regard him, Dr. Leyds’ has been the saviour 
of the situation, and if we have any sense of justice we shall build 
an Imperial Pantheon if only to put his statue in it. Mr. Rhodes 
may be an Empire builder, but Dr. Leyds is an Empire saver. 


We are therefore not fighting for Outlander grievances, which 
were the original cause of the quarrel, or for equal rights, which 
became our battle-cry, or for any supremacy over the Boers, but to 
save ourselves from a Boer supremacy ; and it is to be hoped that 
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writers and speakers who have popularized our case will press this 
fact home. It sounds parodoxical to those who have not looked into 
the facts, but that it is not exaggerated may be easily demonstrated. 
The Transvaal Government made the Jameson Raid—perhaps 
the most idiotic enterprise in history, seeing that five hundred 
futile filibusters attempted to bounce a Government that can place 
thirty or forty thousand men in the field—a pretext for spending 
several millions on armainents at atime when there was no other 
serious military force in South Africa. Against whom were they 
arming? The Outlanders had been disarmed. This colossal ex- 
penditure proves that the Boer policy was not defensive. By the 
mere fact of setting up such a formidable military power they 
advertised their aggressiveness, and became a menace to their 
neighbours. We should at any time have been entitled, conventions 
or no conventions, to call upon them to disarm, as no nation is com- 
pelled to stand by and see a neighbour lay in ammunition which 
can only be used against herself. But we felt ourselves paralysed 
and put out of court by the Raid, and if we knew what was going on 
we ignored it. The Statist has published some remarkable informa- 
tion, showing that ever since 1894* the “ Transvaal Government 
has spent actually more than six millions sterling under three 
heads—War Department, public works, and special expenditure. 
The special expenditure largely means war expenditure, and it is 
probable that a great deal of the public works charged is likewise 
for the same purpose. For instance, the construction and arming 
of the forts round Pretoria and Johannesburg evidently would be 
classed under public works. Very nearly, therefore, the whole of 
the expenditure under these three heads is for war, which would 
give during the past five years an average annual outlay of near 
one and a quarter million sterling.” Another fact to which we 
would direct attention as revealing the purpose of the Boers is that 
their numbers have been deliberately concealed from the outside 
world. They have thus allowed a political point to be made 
against them in order to secure the immense military advantage 
of being underrated. According to the Transvaal official census, 
the Boer population in 1896 consisted of sixty-six thousand persons, 
which enabled us to emphasize the absurdity of their denying all 
political power to a much greater Outlander population. When it 
comes to war, however, we see that these sixty-six thousand Boers 
have so swollen in three years as to be able to put forty thousand 
men into the field. The fact is that they have been cleverly and 
craftily preparing for many years for a struggle for which we 
officially commenced to “ consider” six months ago. If they had 


* The Raid started in December, 1895, and therefore could not have affected the 
War Budget of the Transvaal until 1896. 
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had sufficient self-restraint to postpone the irrepressible conflict 
even until the twentieth anniversary of Majuba, who would care to 
answer for the consequences ? 


THE CAMPAIGN IN NATAL, 


We chronicled with some pride, in the last number of this 
Review, two victories which we had won in Natal. The full 
narratives we have since received of these battles of Talana 
Hill, or Glencoe, and of Elands-laagte confirm our pride. In both 
instances the enemy was defeated, his positions were seized, and 
his camps occupied. But the victories were purely defensive, and 
only served to stagger the Boers and to protect our retreat. It 
will be remembered that the Boers suddenly broke off negotia- 
tions, and delivered an imperious ultimatum—such as a 
victorious nation might have addressed to a defeated foe after 
a series of crushing defeats. No time was given for a reply. 
Forty-eight hours was considered long enough within which the 
British Government might make an abject surrender. The object 
was clear. England was unarmed in South Africa. It would take 
a couple of months before she could defend herself; during this 
time it would be possible to raid her towns and seize her posses- 
sions. They believed that their invasion of Natal would be a 
promenade to Durban. Our military object was therefore to inter- 
pose delay, and from this point of view Glencoe and Elands-laagte 
were eminently successful. The first written account of these 
engagements appeared in the newspapers of the 18th November. 
The first battle was simply Majuba Hill reversed, the British 
having stormed and driven the Boers from their position on top. 
The following is the description of The Times special correspon- 
dent :— 

‘*Talana Hill rises about 800 feet above the level of the donga, and the distance 
to the top was more than a mile. The first portion of the ascent is gentle, over 
‘open ground, to a homestead known as Smith’s Farm, surrounded by a broken 
wood. Above the wood the ground is rough and rocky, and the ascent steep, and 
half-way up from this point a thick stone wall runs round the hill, the fringe of 
a wide terrace of open ground. Above the terrace the ascent is alinost perpen- 
alicular, and at the end was the Boer position on the flat top so characteristic of 
South African hills. Altogether the position seemed impregnable, even if held 
by a small body against large forces ; and General Symons must have had extra- 
ordinary confidence in his men when he ordered 2,000 to take it in the teeth of a 
terrible and sustained fire from superior numbers of skilled riflemen. His con- 
fidence was fully justified. It is said that he deliberately resolved to show the 
Boers that Majuba was not the measure of what British infantry could do, and, if 
so, he more than succeeded. ‘To find a parallel for the endurance, tenacity, and 
heroic determination to press forward over all obstacles and at all hazards one 
has to go back to Wellington’s invincible infantry in the Peninsula. The morning 
was dull and cheerless, with drizzling rain, and the men had to go through their 
eight hours’ fighting without their breakfast. The wood was the first cover avail- 
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able after leaving the donga, and in the rush for this position the Dublins led the 
way, though afterwards the three regiments went on practically side by side, 
The advance of the infantry was covered by a vigorous cannonade from our guns, 
but the appearance of our men in the open was, nevertheless, the signal for a 
storm of rifle fire from the Boers, though our losses at this stage were extra- 
ordinarily small. In the wood, which for some time marked the limit of the 
advance, they were considerable, and here, about 9.30, General Symons, who had 
galloped up to tell his men that the hill must be taken, fell mortally wounded. 
Throughout the morning he had exposed himself perhaps unnecessarily, his 
position always being marked by the red flag carried by a Lancer orderly. 
By 10 o’clock our men, creeping up inch by inch and taking advantage of every 
available cover, had gained the shelter of the stone wall which serves as a 
parapet to the terrace, but for a long time further advance seemed impossible, As 
often as a man became visible the Boers poured upon him a deadly fire, while, 
whatever their losses from our artillery, they rarely afforded a mark for a rifle. 
About 12, however, a lull in their fire afforded our men an opportunity for sealing 
the wall and dashing across the open ground beyond, and then the almost sheer 
ascent of the last portion of the hill began. Here it was that our losses were 
greatesi:, the Rifles losing most heavily, and it would seem that, if any distinction 
ean be drawn, to this regiment belonged the first honours of the day. Colonel 
Gunning, who was always in front of his men, was shot through the head near the 
top of the hill ; Captain Pechell, who had only arrived two days before from the 
Sudan and had led his men splendidly throughout the fight, also fell ; and out of 
seventeen officers who went into action the battalion lost five killed and seven 
wounded. The Royal Irish Fusiliers also lost very heavily, the Dublins, more 
fortunate, apparently, in their position, escaping most easily. As our men 
neared the top our guns were compelled to slacken fire, and the Boers, of course, 
were enabled to strengthen their rifle fire accordingly. The last portion of the ascent 
was rushed with the bayonet, but the Boers did not await the charge, the few 
who had stood their ground to near the end being seen flying precipitately across 
the top of the hill when our men reached the crest. About thirty dead and 
wounded were lying on the ground, and cases of ammunition and Mauser rifles 
strewn about showed the hurry of the flight. Boer ponies were galloping about, 
and one of the humorous sights of the day was men of the Dublin Fusiliers gaily 
riding back from the battle on these captive steeds. The Rifles captured two 
Transvaal flags, and a field hospital was found with seventy wounded Boers 
hehind their position.” 


Shortly after this followed the battle of Elands-laagte, which was 
a fierce fight to dislodge a Boer force that threatened to sever the 
communication between Glencoe and Ladysmith. Here, again, the 
Boers occupied an eminence. The sort of fighting and final rush 
that took place which won the day is thus described in The 
Times :— 


«* While the Devonshire Regiment was lying in the valley taking advantage of 
what cover the ant-heaps could afford it, the flank attack on the enemy’s left was 
developing. The Manchester Regiment had moved past the batteries, had been 
joined by a dismounted squadron of the Imperial Light Horse, under Major 
Woods Sampson and Captain Mukins, and was pushing round to the lower summit 
of the range. The Gordon Highlanders followed in support. Just as the latter 
reached the foot of the ridge the storm, which had been threatening so long, burst, 
and in a few moments everyone was drenched to the skin. The shower was sharp 
and short, but by the time it was over the Gordon Highlanders were among the 
stones which covered the crest of the ridge. Dropping shots were falling about 
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them, a couple of men were hit, another shot dead, and then the supports were 
into the firing line and filling up the gaps in the line of the Manchester Regiment 
and the Light Horse. There was a short plateau to cross, then a saving dip, with 
a climb to the main plateau again. Cheerily the men responded to their officers, 
and wave after wave of kilts and khaki swept up to the sky-line. Here they 
wavered and dropped, for of the first sections only one in four could pass. A 
moment they checked ; dead, wounded, and quick seemed sandwiched together 
amongst the boulders. Then their officers shouted them up. Again the sky-line 
darkened with lines of men bent double. Again they seemed to melt away; still 
were they fed from below. And then all were over; but not all, for fifty stout 
fellows lay prostrate in the clefts of the rain-washed stones. And when the dip 
was passed, what a task lay before them! They were called to face 600 yards of 
rough, rock-strewn open—intersected at intervals with barbed-wire fences. At 
the end rose a kopje, which commanded the plateau from end to end, as a butt 
would command a rifle-range. No one could be seen, but all could feel that that 
final kopje was alive with small-bore rifles. Stumbling forward among the stones, 
blundering over the bodies of their comrades as they fell before them, the men 
pressed on. It had ceased to be a moment for regimental commanders. Even 
sections could barely keep together ; it was the brute courage of the individual 
alone that carried them on. Men stopped, lay under stones and fired, were shot 
as they lay or rose from cover to rush another dozen yards. Men and officers were 
slaughtered in batches at the fences. But here in places the rain of bullets had 
done the work of wire-cutters. More than half-way was won, and yet, thou;sh the 
summit of the kopje seemed one continued burst of shrapnel, the fire from it in no 
wise slackened. It seemed that the men had done all that could be done. Colonel 
Dick-Cunyngham was shot in two places, half the officers of the Gordon High- 
landers were down. The level crest seemed strewn with countless casualties. The 
critical moment had arrived. It was to be victory now or never; Colonel Ian 
Hamilton ordered a bugler to sound the ‘Charge.’ Out rang the bugle, such 
buglers as were unhurt took up the note ; Drum-Major Lawrence, of the Gordon 
Highlanders, rushed out into the open and headed the line, playing the fateful 
call. The sound of the Devonshire bugles came up from the valley bottom, and 
the persistent rhythm of their firing gave heart to the flank attack. Waves of 
glittering bayonets danced forward in the twilight. Twenty determined men still 
held the final kopje. Again the bugles sounded the ‘ Advance,’ then the ‘ Cease 
Fire’ rang out. There was a lull in the firing ; men stopped and stood up clear 
of cover. In a moment the Boers reopened and swept away.a dozen brave men. 
But the dastardly ruse was a last and futile effort to save the day. Lieutenant 
Field, at the head of his company of the Devonshire Regiment, was into the 
battery with the bayonet ; the men who had served the guns till the steel was six 
feet away from them were shot or bayoneted. Devons, Manchesters, Highlanders, 
and Light Horsemen met and dashed for the laager in the dip below. It was‘a 
wild three minutes ; men were shouting ‘Majuba!’ Then in honest cadence 
the ‘Cease Fire’ sounded, the pipes of the Gordons skirled the regimental quick 
step, and we saw a sight which thrilled us all, the white flag fluttering from a 
Mauser carbine held by a bearded Boer. The Boers were beaten and driven 
from a strong position of their own choosing. Some half-dozen men stood in the 
laager on the nek holding a flag of truce to stay the fire of the despised Rooinek.” 


The effect of these victories was marred by the necessity of 
retreating. Dundee was untenable. No reinforcements were in 
prospect. With the death of General Symons the command had 
devolved on General Yule, who was obliged by a series of forced 
marches to fall back on Ladysmith, and arrived there without 
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having been molested en route. It was a brilliant military opera- 
tion, but to the Boer mind, retreat looks like defeat, and this aspect 
of the campaign was heightened by a great disaster which befel us 
in an engagement outside Ladysmith. This was on October 30th. 
Sir George White had ordered a general attack on the Boer position. 
Part of this operation consisted in sending a force under cover of 
night to surprise the enemy’s right flank. Colonel Carleton had 
command of this column, which consisted of six companies of the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, four and a half companies of the Gloucesters, 
and the 10th Mountain Battery. This force started off on Sunday 
night at 11 p.m. The column got somehow entangled in the hills, 
and the mules, frightened by some boulders that rolled down 
among them, stampeded, carrying off not only the reserve ammu- 
nition of the infantry, but practically the whole of the equipment 
of the guns. The only safety of the column after this misadventure 
consisted in retreat, which might have been carried out easily as 
soon as daylight broke. Instead of doing this, the force was posted 
on a hill to await attack. No communications were maintained 
with Ladysmith. The Boers commenced their attack at 9.30, 
and gradually enveloped the column After all the ammunition 
had been expended there was nothing left but capitulation. Of 
the exact circumstances of this humiliating surrender we know 
little. Father Matthews, Chaplain of the Royal Irish Fusiliers, 


who was captured and then released, gave the following account of 
the disaster :-— 


** We were sent out to occupy the position with the object of preventing the two 
Boer forces from joining. We got to the hill at one a.m, The first mishap was 
that the mountain battery stampeded. We formed up and gained the top of the 
hill. The guns were gone, but not all the ammunition. I do not know what 
stampeded the mules. They knocked me down. Itwas pitch dark. We had one 
hour’s sleep. Firing began just after daylight. It was slack for some time, but 
the Boers crept round. Then the firing becamefurious. Our men made a breast- 
work of stones. After twelve o’clock there was a general cry of ‘ Cease Fire.’ 
Major Adye came up and confirmed the order to cease firing. In our sangar there 
was a rumour that the while flag had been raised by a young officer who thought 
his batch of ten men were the sole survivors. We were 900 alive, having started 
perhaps 1,000. Our men and officers were furious at surrendering. I think that 
the surrender was a great blunder and was caused by a misunderstanding,” 


Subsequently Father Matthews withdrew this version, and he 
does not strike one as a very credible witness. The number of 
casualties was reckoned at 25 killed and 70 wounded. Some 850 
officers and men were made prisoners, and marched off to Pretoria. 
Sir George White, in reporting the disaster, chivalrously took the 
entire blame on himself, admitting that the troops had been placed 
in an “untenable position.” It looks somewhat rash to have 
despatched a force at night-time to “seize Nicholson’s Nek” or 
“some position near Nicholson’s Nek.” Having despatched the 
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column on this hazardous enterprise, it is strange that no 
attempt was made to preserve communication with Ladysmith. 

The operation on the right consisted in an attack by two 
brigade divisions, Royal Field Artillery, and five battalions infantry, 
commanded by Colonel Ian Hamilton and Colonel Grimwood, 
aided by the cavalry under General French, to attack a position on 
which the enemy had yesterday mounted guns, but which was 
four.d to be evacuated. The Boers made a counter-attack in con- 
siderable force. Sir George reported :—“ We pushed the enemy 
back for several miles, but did not succeed in reaching his 
laagers.” The official report put the casualties at between 80 
and 100. A later estimate raised them considerably. Towards 
the end of the action some heavy naval guns, which had been 
brought up from H.MS. Terrible at Durban, got into play and 
soon silenced the Boer guns. 


On October 31st the Boers commenced shelling Ladysmith early 
in the morning, and a proclamation was issued, giving all strangers 
twenty-four hours’ notice to leave the town. On November 2nd 
telegraphic communication with Ladysmith was cut off. The first 
communication by pigeon post brought the melancholy news that 
Lieutenant Egerton, R.N., had been wounded in the naval 
battery and was since dead. The investment of Ladysmith was 
now completed. The enemy occupied all the points of vantage, 
surrounding the town, and placed heavy guns in position. Up to 
the time of writing Ladysmith has sustained a month’s siege, and 
it is said could hold out for another month, ammunition and pro- 
visions being ample. The garrison amounts to about 10,000 men. 
A fitful and inefficient bombardment has lasted the whole time. 
There has been occasional sorties, but there has been no assault on 
the town, and the investinent has not been close enough to prevent 
our cavalry from being constantly out. General French was able 
to leave Ladysmith by the last train, previous to the investment, 
having been ordered to Cape Town to take over the command of the 
cavalry division. There is nothing to be noted in Natal during 
the following fortnight, except the constant arrival of infantry 
without cavalry or artillery. On November 15th an untoward 
incident occurred which showed a strange want of foresight on the 
part of those who had the ordering of things at Estcourt. This 
was the capture of an armoured train, which had been foolishly 
despatched to reconnoitre into a district swarming with hostile 
cavalry. 

The armoured train in question left Estcourt at five o’clock in 
the morning under the command of Captain Haldane of the 
Gordons. He had with him a company of the Dublin Fusiliers, a 
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company of the Durban Volunteers, a naval seven-pounder 
mounted on a truck, and ten sailors also, Mr. Winston Churchill 
acting as correspondent of The Morning Post. The train must 
have been watched gleefully by the Boers, who were preparing a 
surprise on its return. Having “reconnoitred” the country and 
found no enemy it proceeded on its way back. A mile and a half 
north of Frere the Boers had displaced the rails. Directly the train 
stopped they opened fire, pouring in shot and shell on the crippled 
train. A shell struck the naval gun, which was in the front truck, 
and toppled it over. Captain Haldane was wounded. The 
engine and tender with thirty soldiers escaped, and a dozen 
others escaped on foot. Captain Haldane, Lieutenant Franckland, 
and Mr. Winston Churchill were made prisoners with 120 men. 
The number of casualties in this affair appear to have been three 
killed and ten wounded. Nothing material has since happened in 
this part of the theatre of war. The number of Boers in Natal is 
an uncertain number for they have steadily acted on the principle 
of minimizing their numbers. We, on the other hand, publish our 
maximum numbers as if the campaign were to be decided on 
paper. As far as can be estimated approximately, there must be 
at the very least 35,000 Boers in Natal, an insufficient number, we 
hope, to cope with our 23,000. It must be remembered, however, 
that Boer casualities are made good by Dutch disloyalists, who 
cross the border constantly and join the Boer army. Also their 
boldness has been encouraged by a number of successes and by the 
disagreeable fact that they have no less than fifty British officers 
and 1,200 British soldiers prisoners at Pretoria. Then they have 
fashioned a God who takes the Boers into special favour, and directs 
the bullets of His faithful ones. 


MAFEKING AND KIMBERLEY. 


In reviewing the military outlook at the close of October we 
spoke of Kimberley as being “secure and—notwithstanding the 
number of the enemy surrounding it—defiant.” If there has been 
any change during the past month it is that defiance has been 
succeeded by boredom. The Boers appear to have been unable to 
make any serious impression on the town, which has been admir- 
ably defended by Colonel Kekewich and his mixed force. The 
investing force is estimated at six thousand, and the garrison have 
rendered a great service in keeping so large a body of the enemy 
out of serious mischief. No serious sorties have been reported 
since the dashing enterprise of Colonel Scott Turner on October 
24th. The relief of Kimberley is said to be imminent, and its 
aécomplishment will be a welcome piece of news, as doubts 
are entertained as to the sufficiency of the food-supply for 
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the large non-combatant population. Two hundred and fifty 
miles north of Kimberley lies Mafeking, which is the most ex- 
posed British position in the whole theatre of the war, of which 
its splendid defence by Colonel Baden-Powell and his nine hun- 
dred irregulars has been a most brilliant episode, A month ago 
we pointed out that there is “ cause for anxiety concerning Mafe- 
king on account of the garrison being unprovided with artillery, 
and not being strong enough to drive the enemy away.” This was 
putting the case optimistically, as it was then generally believed 
that Mafeking could not possibly hold out against the great 
numerical superiority of the Boers and the overwhelming artillery 
fire they were about to open. However, genius can overcome 
surroundings; and whether the siege is ultimately successful or 
not, it is demonstrated that in Colonel Baden-Powell the enemy 
have met their master. In every encounter so far the British 
have been uniformly successful. On October 25th Colonel Baden- 
Powell sent a message via Buluwayo, stating: “All well here. 
Enemy still shelling us. We made a successful night attack on 
his advanced trenches last night, getting in with the bayonet.” 
We get a graphic account of the engagement thus modestly 
described from The Times correspondent in Mafeking :— 

*‘The squadron (consisting of fifty-five men of the Protectorate Regiment 
under Captain FitzClarence) charged the enemy’s position at the point of the 
bayonet. Gaining the parapet of the enemy’s advanced trenches, our men fired 
volleys into the Boers and then charged with cold steel upon their front, with a 
flanking fire from a gun manned by twenty-five of the Cape Police under Lieut. 
Murray. After they had recovered from the first surprise the Boers made a 
desperate attempt to drive back the invaders. Their rear trenches opened a 
terrific fire in every direction, the flash of the rifles lighting up the entire position. 
The hail of bullets rattled upon the roofs of the houses in the town. 

“* Upon completing the circuit of the enemy’s front and the line of trenches, the 
squadron withdrew on independent lines. The retreat was protected by a flank 
fire from the Cape Police. 

‘*The enemy continued to fire volleys at intervals during the night. At day- 
break an armistice of two hours was granted for the purpose of bringing in the 
dead and wounded. The Boer commandant informed the officer in charge of the 
flag of truce that he estimated the attacking party at a thousand men, and that 
he did not know our force at Mafeking was so large.”’ 


Five days later (October 30th) Colonel Baden-Powell reported, 
“ All well here. Enemy apparently shy of attacking. Now closing 
to invest us. They are to-day destroying railway two miles north 
with dynamite. Shelling continued, doing very little harm.” That 
same day an envoy with a flag of truce entered Mafeking, bringing 
childish complaints from Commandant Cronje, who can scarcely be 
regarded as an authority on the rules of war. In the first place, 
he denied that the Geneva Convention authorized the flying of the 
Red Cross flag from more than one building; in the second, he 
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declared the use of dynamite to be opposed to the rules of war; and 
thirdly, pronounced the employment of natives unlawful. Colonel 
Baden-Powell replied that the Geneva Convention made no stipula- 
tion as to the number of Red Cross stations permissible. Mafeking 
possessed three. It was only necessary for the enemy to respect 
the hospital, the convent, and the women’s laager, all of which were 
beyond the limits of the town. He also pointed out that mines were 
recognized adjuncts of civilized warfare, and that Pretoria possessed 
an extensive system of defence in which mines were used. Further, 
he said that the Boers had fired upon natives, burned their kraals, 
and raided their cattle, and that the natives only defended their 
lives and property. Despite three warnings from Colonel Baden- 
Powell, the Boers continued deliberately to shell the hospital 
and the women’s laager. The telegram added: “The despatch 
of the Boer envoy is thought to be only an excuse for pene- 
trating our lines. No other Red Cross flags are flying in 
the town. Mafeking is certain to make a definite and suc- 
cessful stand until the end of the campaign.” Having got 
his information, Commandant Cronje directed a formidable 
attack, consisting of 800 men, under his son, Piet Cronje, on 
Cannon Kopje, one of the outposts of Mafeking, on the follow- 
ing day (October 31st). The fighting lasted for five hours, at the 
end of which the Boers were brilliantly repulsed by a handful of 
the British South African Police, which, however, suffered severely 
in casualties. Captain Marsham, Captain Pechell, and a dozen other 
men being killed. On November 5th Colonel Baden-Powell sent 
this encouraging message to Buluwayo :—“ All well. We have had 
a few successful sorties. Our losses are two officers and seventeen 
men killed, twenty-nine men wounded, and four officers slightly 
wounded. The enemy have lost heavily. The enemy’s numbers 
are decreasing, but their guns remain and shell us, keeping out of 
the range of our small guns. We have had no news from outside 
since October 20th.” On the following day (November 6th) :— 
“We are all right here. The enemy continue to push their 
trenches and gun emplacements nearer and to shell us daily. Our 
casualties are trifling, and the health and spirits of the garrison are 
very good.” After this there was a long break in the communica- 
tion with the outside world, but there is said to be official news re- 
porting “all well” so late as November 15th. On the other hand, 
a Reuter telegram of that date states : “The position is daily grow- 
ing more serious,” as the investing force was throwing up siege 
works and closing on the town, the health of whose heroic de- 
fenders was beginning to suffer from the underground life enforced 
upon them by frequent bombardments. As the Boers seem bent 
on capturing Mafeking, though it is a prize of no value and an 
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employs men who might be more usefully employed elsewhere, and, 
as there appears to be no reasonable prospect of its relief, one can 
hardly feel sanguine as to the town’s holding out. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION. 


The general military situation at the end of November is obscure 
and confused, because we are in a transition period between the 
time during which our forces have been compelled to remain on 
the defensive, owing to their numerical inferiority to the enemy, and 
the moment when they may be expected to assume the offensive. 
As the public were unduly elated at the announcement of initial 
victories, which were interpreted as heralding a walk over, so 
there is now a disposition towards undue depression on account of 
the subsequent suspense and delay in the forward movement. We 
have found that the best corrective to extravagant optimism or to 
unreasoning pessimism is supplied by the “ Notes on the War, 
by our Military Expert,” appearing day by day in The Daily News, 
which are written by a master of his subject. They are quite admir- 
able. In one of his latest articles he indulges in a speculation on 
the situation in Natal, the value of which the reader will shortly 
be able to judge for himself. He is inclined to regard the grand 
Boer raid spreading over Natal, of which others have taken such 
a gloomy view, as so great a military blunder as to increase “ the 
probability that the rumour was true that General Joubert was 
hors de combat, if not dead.” It has largely consisted of a “ plun- 
dering expedition, the Boers having scattered in all directions to 
get cattle and horses, and, no doubt, also food for themselves and 
their animals.” Its most serious consequence is that it has 
enabled them to draw a certain number of Natal Dutch families 
to their side, who may consider themselves irrevocably committed, 
but from a military standpoint it has been to our advantage. 
They have inflicted no heavy blow upon us, while, if the latest 
reports are to be believed, their foraging has been a failure, as 
might have been expected by anyone familiar with the country, 
which is not rich in the resources required by a rapidly moving 
column; and, as a fact, the Boers have not shown remarkable 
mobility since the investment of Ladysmith began. That they so 
far have made no serious impression upon Ladysmith itself we know 
from the “ali well” message sent on November 24th., 7c. at the 
end of three weeks’ siege. 

The Daily News expert also disposes of the amateur theory as 
to the advantage to the Boers of keeping “a containing force ” 
before Mafeking, Kimberley, Ladysmith, and Estcourt, and he in- 
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terprets this misused term by a line from Macaulay, “ At yon 
straight pass a thousand may well be kept by three.” To be 
effective “a containing force,” by taking advantage of favourable 
positions, gains time for the rest of the army by occupying superior 
hostile forces. It is not, therefore, the besiegers of our garrisons 
in South Africa who are playing the réle of “containing forces,” 
but the garrisons themselves, who, by their stubborn resistance, 
have ruined the Boer plan of campaign :—“ They have occupied 
the attention of almost the whole army of the Boers whilst our 
main body was on the sea. They have, by the attention which 
they have attracted to themselves, utterly frustrated the avowed 
Boer plan of campaign, which consisted in the scheme of driving 
into the sea the small British garrison before the Army Corps could 
arrive. Their hope was that, by doing this or breaking up and 
destroying the small advanced body which held for us the Colonies, 
they would be able to raise up such a rebellion in Natal and in the 
Cape that they would occupy all the ports—Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, and East London—and thereby make it impossible 
for our troops to arrive at all. That, even had they succeeded in 
this ambitious scheme, they could not have prevented our landing 
under the protection of the guns of our fleet is, of course, certain, 
but the measure of success which the Boers have attained must be 
judged by comparing what they have done up to the present time 
with what they hoped to have gained before the army landed. The 
difference between these two we owe to the gallant and skilful con- 
duct of the army originally in the Colonies. . . . Even if the 
garrison of Mafeking should ultimately fall—I do not expect it, 
but it is the only one about which there seems the smallest risk— 
it would have admirably subserved the purpose of a detaining, or 
‘containing’ force, for it has kept employed during a most 
critical period numbers of Boers far superior to itself, who might, 
had they not been so occupied, have done incalculable mischief.” 

At the moment of going to press General Buller has left Cape 
Town for Natal to examine the situation for himself, and while the 
Boers assert that they are about to capture Ladysmith, the British 
believe that its relief will shortly be effected by a force advancing 
from the south, with which Sir George White should be able to 
co-operate in dealing a decisive blow at theenemy. That, however, 
is mere prediction, and this peculiar war has hitherto falsified all 
predictions. The most unfortunate feature of the position in Natal 
is that nearly all our cavalry—some 3,000 sabres—are locked up in 
Ladysmith, and the want of cavalry may unexpectedly retard our 
movements. On the western theatre of war the closing days of 
November were marked by a series of severe and successful actions 
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fought by Lord Methuen’s force on its way to the relief of Kim- 
berley. The first of these was the battle of Belmont—fifty-five 
miles from Kimberley—on 23rd November, which bears a striking 
resemblance to the battles of Glencoe and Elands-laagte. An un- 
known number of Boers—but probably four or five thousand, as 
they had been reinforced from the force investing Kimberley— 
occupied a skilfully chosen position which they had strengthened 
with entrenchments. Here they awaited the British attack, which 
was delivered by the Guards (1st) Brigade, the Ist Northumberland 
Fusiliers, the 2nd South Yorkshire, and the 2nd Northampton, 
with two field batteries, some naval guns, the 9th Lancers, and 
a few mounted infantry. This force had moved from Lord 
Methuen’s headquarters on the Orange River and arrived within 
striking distance of Belmont the day before the battle. Then 
followed a night march, and at daybreak the Guards dashed 
on the enemy and carried their position at the point of the 
bayonet. But there were two more positions to be carried, as 
at Elands-laagte, and as at Elands-laagte they were carried, 
the Grenadier and Scots Guards leading the way accom- 
panied by the Northumberland Fusiliers. The final position 
appears to have been stormed by the two Coldstream battalions. 
Lord Methuen’s despatch announced that the “ victory was com- 
plete,” and though our killed and wounded amounted to 230, 
including many officers, the expression seems to be fully justified, 
as besides driving the Boers from their chosen position with a loss 
of over 80 killed, 40 prisoners, and the proportionate number of 
wounded, the British captured 64 waggons, 50,000 rounds of 
ammunition, and 750 shells. Owing to the famine in cavalry it 
was impossible to take full advantage of this victory. Six miles 
north of Belmont, at Graspan, was another Boer column, con- 
taining some 2,500 men and six guns, also’ strongly entrenched, 
and after resting a day Lord Methuen’s force again advanced 
to the attack, the 9th Brigade, mounted corps, Naval Brigade, and 
two batteries in front, with the Guards Brigade in the rear 
with the baggage. After four hours’ desperate fighing the Boer 
position was shelled and carried by the Naval Brigade and infantry, 
but we fear with heavy losses, of which the full details are not yet 
to hand, though it is announced that three naval officers have been 
killed. The 9th Lancers pursued, and some anxiety has been felt 
as to their whereabouts. It is since announced that Lord Methuen 
has continued his successful career by capturing Honey Nest Kloof. 
If this rumour be confirmed one part of our forces would appear to 
be on the offensive. But we shall probably be wise in cultivating 
scepticism:and patience. Natal ought to furnish the next impor- 
tant news. 
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After the War. 


To tHe Eprror or “THe Nationat Review.” 
Sir, 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley, a member of the Privy Council and a former 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, has written an article in Taz Nationan 
Review putting forward his views as to what our course of action in South 
Africa should be after the war is ended. It is rather early to discuss the 
question, but when a well-known Liberal Unionist states his opinion 
publicly, it may be permitted to another Liberal Unionist to state that 
with every respect for Mr, Ashley’s views, he dissents absolutely and 
entirely from his conclusions, The problem before us is (assuming the 
war ended and England victorious), what measure of self-government we 
should allow to the minute communities of white men residing in that vast 
territory, amounting altogether, English, Dutch, and foreign, men, 
women, and childrer, to about 800,000 persons, scattered over an extent 
of country equal to twenty-seven and half times the size of Scotland. 
Now there may be, at any rate it is easy to imagine, relations between 
a Mother Country and a Colony of so trivial and unimportant a character 
that neither of them would care whether the tie between them were 
maintained or not. Then if the Colony wished to govern in a way re- 
pugnant to the wishes of the Mother Country, that country would break 
the tie and say to its Colony, “Go in peace.” In this case the wishes and 
ideas of the Colony on the question of laws, and government generally, 
would govern the question whether it should remain attached to the 
Mother Country or not. 

This is not the case in South Africa. ‘The Empire has made up its mind 
that the possession of the Cape is necessary to the security and well-being 
of the Empire. And the Empire is right. ‘The security of our vast 
interests in China, of our great possessions in India might be imperilled + 
the power of our fleet to protect our Australasian Colonies, and to preserve 
their rich and flourishing cities from pillage or being held to ransom by 
an enemy’s fleet, might be imperilled by the loss of the power of obtaining 
coals and replenishment of stores for our warships at the Cape. The 
Empire has realized this, it has realized also that ow position at 
the Cape is insecure with a hostile South Africa behind it, and would 
fight to the death to preserve our position in South Africa, and therefore 
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the measure of self-government which Great Britain and the Empire can 
afford to give to the small communities of white men residing there must 
be governed and bounded by what is necessary for the good of the Empire 
and the security of our position at the Cape. And this, too, is right, and 
in accordance with the justice of the case. During the present century 
Great Britain has expended a vast number of millions of money, and very 
many thousands of her bravest soldiers have given their lives in battle or 
by disease to gain the position we now hold in South Africa ; these sacrifices 
were not made by the present inhabitants of that country, but by Great 
Britain and Ireland, and they entitle us to insist that these territories 
should be used for the advantage, and not for the disadvantage of the 
Empire. Even if the majority of the inhabitants were anxious to sever the 
connection of South Africa'with the Empire, it would be the duty of the 
British Government in the interest of the Empire, and for the sake of the 
lives of our brave soldiers and sailors which, in the event of a great war, 
would be endangered by the loss of it, to prevent any such severance by 
force of arms if necessary. Salus imperii summa lev. But the majority 
of the inhabitants have no wish to sever the connection. What would 
they gain by doing so? In the five States, Rhodesia, the Transvaal, the 
Orange Free State, Natal, and Cape Colony, there are about three and a 
quarter million natives ; these all infinitely prefer English rule to that of 
the Dutch, who have persistently treated them with cruelty and injustice, 
There are many thousands of our East Indian fellow-countrymen who 
have been extremely badly treated by the Boers, and to whom 
English Government would be a godsend. There remain about 800,000 
white men, women, and children living in these five great States. About 
380,000 of these are Dutch, none of whom will have any right to com- 
plain. The private property and the business interests of those who are 
not already British subjects will be far safer under English dominion than 
under President Kruger, with his constant and successful endeavours to 
render justice not independent but subservient to his will. They will 
have no conscription, perfect religious freedom, better education for their 
children than they have at present, and probably self-government in all 
local matters. Of the remaining 420,000 the vast majority are English, 
who will be delighted to see England supreme, and the foreigners who 
are there (though they may dislike England on principle, whether they 
are at home or in South Africa) will not be displeased to find, as they are 
all there for business purposes, that business conditions will be immensely 
improved. 

But Mr. Ashley will have none of this. He wishes us to repeat all our 
former mistakes, and set up again the minute and mischievous republics in 
South Africa. Our reward is to be that our reputation throughout the 
world would be raised by our magnanimity, This was the reward our 
statesmen hoped to gain after Majuba. The Boers have been the spoilt 
children of the world ; we have conquered for them the native races, the 
Zulus and Matabele, who would probably have swept them out of exist- 
ence ; we have protected them from annexation by any other Great Power ; 
the capital and industry of England has filled their empty treasury to over- 
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flowing; we have treated them with every consideration and kindness, and 
what is the result? After shamelessly pillaging and oppressing our fellow- 
countrymen for many years, they are now trying to kill every British soldier 
in South Africa, and would like nothing better than to see every English- 
man driven out of it. In South Africa they are inciting our own white 
subjects and the black races to rise against us, while in Europe Dr. Leyds 
is straining every nerve to arrange a combination of Great Powers to 
weaken or destroy the British Empire. The man who warmed the viper in 
his bosom has not been handed down to posterity as a model of wisdom, 
but what if he had recovered from the bite and tried the experiment a 
second time ? No doubt Mr. Ashley is right in so far that our enemies in 
foreign countries would to-day applaud if we warmed a whole nest of 
vipers in our bosom, just as they would if we committed any other act of 
folly ; but they would to-morrow applaud the vipers a thousand times 
more if they were able to inflict a mortal blow on the British Empire. 
No, sir, this experiment of minute republics in South Africa has been 
tried once, and twice in the case of the Transvaal, but it is the last time. 
The nation has accepted with cheerfulness the money sacrifices it has to 
make. It has accepted with fortitude and resignation the loss of our 
brave representatives in the field, our friends and relations, because it 
is convinced that a mine was being prepared beneath our feet which 
would have exploded at the moment of England’s extremity, and that for 
every life that is being sacrificed now ten or twenty might have been lost 
if the nettle had not been boldly grasped in time. But they are entitled 
to demand, and they will demand, that these sacrifices shall not have to be 
made a second time. This war is no sentimental dream, but stern reality ; 
and stern reality, not sentimental dreams, must inspire the measures we 
shall have to take to render its recurrence impossible. And what 
guarantee does Mr. Ashley offer us that we are not to have all this 
trouble a second time over? The fault of his proposal seems to be that 
he proposes to trust to Words, not Things. We are to have words written 
or spoken about suzerainty, about franchise, and about other matters, but 
apparently he wishes the two States to retain their independence, their 
powers of taxation, and their armies. The things that make power are to 
remain with them ; words that appear to restrain power are to be ours. 
But, sir, I hope that Great Britain and the Empire will insist on Things, 
not Words. We are not going to remove the seat of government of the 
Empire or its supreme head to South Africa, but we must insist upon 
having ‘a direct representative of the Queen, call him Viceroy, Lord 
Lieutenant, or what you like, so long as the title is one which plainly ex- 
presses the Thing, and the Fact that he is there as a direct representative 
of the Queen and of the Government of Great Britain—an outward and 
visible sign to all who it may concern that he is on the spot ready and 
able to restrain any vagaries of politicians or others which might be 
hurtful to the Empire ; and that you must diive out of South Africa this 
representative before you can get rid of English supremacy. 

Another thing we must insist or, to prevent the possibility of our 
representative being driven out, is that there shall be but one military 
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force in South Africa, that this force shall be a British force, and that it 
shall be at the disposal and under the supreme command of the representa- 
tive of Her Majesty. Limiting the armaments of the two States would 
lead to constant interference and friction, ‘Sir, I can abstain, but I 
cannot be temperate,” Dr. Johnson is reported to have said, and it will be 
far easier for the white communities in South Africa to abstain from 
having armies of their own, than to be temperate in the constitution and 

use of them. Mr. Ashley seems to think that this course would force us 
J to keep a larger army in South Africa than would otherwise be necessary. 
The exact opposite seems to be probable. The armies of the Orange Free 
State and of the Transvaal would be a constant menace to us, and if they 
were not in existence a very small force would suffice to keep the small 
scattered populations of South Africa in order. 

The large towns where the wealth and intelligence of the country are 
alone concentrated are, with the exception of Pretoria and Bloemfontein, 
conspicuously loyal and faithful to the British Crown. Besides, it must 
be remembered that the present race disturbance in South Africa is 
entirely the result of Transvaal intrigue. The Dutch in Cape Colony and 
Natal had settled down absolutely peaceably with their English fellow- 
citizens before President Kruger’s intrigues disturbed them. There are 
some things you can buy as it were by the yard in any quantity, and 
some things that you can not. Agitation is one of the things you can 
buy. Whether in Armenia, or in Ireland, in Hyde Park on Sunday, or 
in South Africa, you can have just as much agitation as you like to pay 
for. President Kruger, with the plunder of the Outlanders, has been 
paying for agitation, When the Outlanders are allowed to enjoy the 
fruits of their own labour, agitation will cease ; it is quite certain that the 
Boer farmer will not pay for it. 

Before the war is brought to a successful conclusion it would be absurd to | 
speak of details, but I hope that Great Britain and the Empire will grasp 
and insist on three central and guiding principles: A direct representative 
of the Queen as supreme authority in South Africa including Rhodesia ; 
one military force at the disposal of that representative ; and equal rights 
for all white subjects of the Queen, whatever race they may have sprung 


from. 
I remain, your obedient servant, 
H. M, Meysey-Tuompson. 
q Kresy Hatz, November 18th, 1899. 
M. Urbain Gohier’s Charges. 
To tue Epitror or “Ture Nationa Review.” 
Sir, 


Your Review, by its very title, appeals to Englishmen, Irish, Welsh, 
and Scotchmen. Among the nearly forty millioas who compose the nation 
are several millions of Roman Catholics. 
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You have published in your pages this (November) month a-paper by 
Urbain Gohier entitled ‘‘The Réle of the Catholic Church in France,” It 
is written in order that Englishmen may draw certain conclusions and take 
certain steps for their future safety. 

M. Urbain Gohier says, inter alia, “I make it a rule to follow up every 
statement with a fact corroborating the truth of-my statement.” One of 
his statements runs as follows :—* Vot a week passes without four or five 
priests or monks being convicted for having seduced children in convent schools. 
At the same time, a large number of these affairs are stifled, and those which 
can appear are confined to the Law Reports.” Four or five per week! 250 
perannum! 2,500 in ten years! What a strange people the French 
must be that they do not arise in moral wrath and sweep off the face of 
the earth such an army of polluting scoundrels. 1 desire, as an English 
Catholic, that M. Urbain Gohier will forthwith publish in your columns 
(a) the list of these convictions during the eight weeks of September and 
October last, giving the names of the priests, the court in which they 
were condemned, the date of the trial, and the nature of the offence, ex- 
cluding all unnecessary detail ; (+) I desire he will forthwith furnish a list 
of the “stifled” affairs with particulars that will admit of verification. 
Although the affairs have been stifled M. Urbain Gohier must know of 
them because he makes no statement “‘ without corroborating its truth.” 
here must be no hearsays. M. Gohier must produce chapter and verse 
for his statements. 

I should be glad also if M. Urbain Gohier will tell us what he means 
by the following statement :—‘‘ J submit these startling facts to those 
Englishmen who foresee no danger in tolerating the small number of their 
Catholic countrymen.” 

If this is not a plain suggestion that the penal laws against Catholics 
should be revived in this country I do not know the meaning of language ; 
but perhaps M. Urbain Gohier will tell us definitely what he means, Are 
the Protestants of England to have another St. Bartholomew’s Day in 
revenge for that in Paris 300 years ago? Or what practical measures does 
he suggest to those Englishmen “ who foresee no danger in tolerating the 
small existing number of their Catholic fellow-countrymen ? ”—several 
millions, by-the-by, 

M. Urbain Gohier has, by his own statement, all his facts at hand, and 
he has also his convictions. Please let us have no delay in the answers to 
the demands I make, 

Your obedient servant 
Henry Gisss. 


- 


